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present Series1 I attempted to trace the 
motives which, in the year 1769, actuated 
King Carlos III of Spain in projecting 
a naval expedition (of more than adequate 
force) to search for an island, alleged to 
exist within His Majesty’s dominions as claimed by him, 
in the South Sea. Cartographers of the period had been 
accustomed to lay down the place somewhat vaguely on 
their maps as “ Davis’s? land”; but we now know that its 
physical features by no means correspond with the “small 
sandy Island” seen by the buccaneer Edward Davis (in 
1687) with “a long Tract of pretty high Land tending 
away toward the North West out of sight,’ and thus 
described by him to Dampier*: nor with the “ small low 
sandy Island they came upon in the night, with a great 
roaring noise like that of the Sea beating upon its shore” as 
related by another eye-witness, Lionel Wafer‘, and which 
(he adds) proved on “a clear Morning, not foggy nor 
hazy, to be a small flat Island without the guard of 


any Rocks.” 


1 For title. see no. 32 (a) in the Bibliographic Reference List 
following this Introduction. 
2 Usually corrupted by French and Spanish writers to David. 
3 A New Voyage round the World, 3rd edit. 1698-9. 
4 Bibl. no. 94 ds. 
b2 
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But, whatever may be the identity of the island met 
with by Davis, the fact that the one explored by the 
Spanish ships under Captains Felipe Gonzalez and Antonio 
Domonte in 1770 was Easter Island admits of no question. 
It agreed in the particulars assigned to Davis’s discovery, 
however, only in its reputed situation, in lacking the pro- 
tection of a barrier reef, and'in having been previously 
visited by no more than one European voyager—in this 
case Master Jacob Roggeveen in 1722, who gave to it the 
name Paasch or “Easter” island by which it is still generally 
known. 

The paramount aim of the Spanish government, which 
at that time still vested absolutely in the Sovereign and his 
Ministers, was to keep the national monopoly of colonial 
enterprise intact; and to exclude every foreign Power— 
indeed, every foreign subject—from participating in its 
gains, and, consequently, from acquiring a foothold at 
any point in or adjacent to those wide-spreading domi- 
nions of his Catholic Majesty collectively known as the 
‘ Indies.’ 

Briefly stated, it was this policy that supplied the 
motive for the despatch of Gonzalez and Domonte to 
search out and annex Easter Island; though in the par- 
ticular instance of that expedition there was, as in others, 
a proximate and exciting cause as well. Gonzdlez’s mission 
was but a link, nevertheless, in the chain of precautions 
adopted by one Viceroy after another with the same 
general object. Those precautions were thus not of new 
birth. On the contrary, they took origin as far back as 
the Viceregency of Don Francisco de Toledo, in the reign 
of King Felipe the Second: for they were inspired, naturally 
enough, by the very first consequences of the pacification 
of. Peru from the time of La Gasca, the extraordinary 
wealth of gold and silver found ready to hand by the 
invaders, inviting competition, by fair or forcible means, on 
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the part of merchants and adventurers and soldiers of 
fortune of every maritime nation. Even monarchs cast 

a wishful eye towards the riches of the western world, and 

the story that tells of Queen Elizabeth’s covert approval 

of Francis Drake’s masterful ambition to sail an English 

ship upon the Pacific Ocean bears the stamp of historical 

‘ tact. It was this famous achievement of Drake in the 
little Pelican (re-named by him in the hour of success the 

Golden Hind) and her still smaller consorts, that led to 

the second Spanish reconocimiento or preliminary survey of 

the Straits of Magalhaens from W. to E.’, conducted under 

orders from the above-mentioned Viceroy of Peru by Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, early in the year 1580. It will be 
remembered that Drake passed through the Strait late in 

the winter of 1578, from East to West, in the remarkably 

short space of seventeen days. Thence he proceeded north- 

wards along the Chilean and Peruvian coast, laying hands 

on every ship he fell in with, raiding and pillaging on shore, 
carrying off vast quantities of wedges of gold and silver 

and ornaments, and making the name of &/ Draque 
redoubtable among the terror-stricken inhabitants as that of 

a pirata and corsario who, with his few tiny vessels and a mere 
handful of English scatterlings had the audacity to thread 

their way through the mysterious Strait of Magalhaens, 

and to sail, sweeping all before them, into the forbidden 

waters of the great South Sea, up to the very roadstead of 

the City of Kings itself. For a foreigner to do this was in 

| those early days of colonization beyond all precedent and 
: against all expectation. It threatened ruin to many or 
: most of the settlers of Spanish nationality in South 
America; and therefore the Viceroy’s explicit instructions 
to Sarmiento were to intercept Drake’s squadron on its 
expected return through the Straits, at all hazards, and “to 


1 Bibl. no. 31. The first reconocimiento from the western side was 
by Juan Ladrilleros in 1557-8. ; 
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endeavour to take, kill, or destroy him, and fight him at 
whatever risk.” But, contrary to the Viceroy’s expecta- 
tion, Drake struck out boldly across the Pacific from New 
Albion, in 47° N., to pass homewards with his store of 
plunder by way of Indonesia and the Cape of Good Hope, 
so that the Magalhaenic Strait and its approaches saw him 
no more; and Sarmiento, unmolested, but deserted by his 
consort under Villalobos and Lameros, did some excellent 
exploration and hydrographic survey work among the 
channels before proceeding onwards, in accordance with 
his instructions, to Spain? 

It is difficult for us in these days of comparative peace 
to picture the state of terror and consternation that Drake’s 
exploits gave rise to in South America, or to realise the 
abiding sense of insecurity suffered by the Spanish and 
creole population of Peru and Chile from that time forward 
for something like two centuries. It was kept alive, and 
quickened from time to time, by the forays of Drake’s 
successors on both sides of the continent. Such names as 
Cavendish, Narborough, de Cordes, van Noort, Spilbergen, 
Hawkins, Grenville, and Raleigh have only to be mentioned 
to recall the hardships and injury to which residents 
of the seaports and coastal regions were continually 
exposed. And these explorers were followed, in their 
turn, by heterogeneous bands of buccaneers, sea-rovers, 
and privateersmen who ranged the Mexican Gulf and the 
western coast-line down to a period well advanced in the 
eighteenth century. Even a peaceful trading voyage 
like that of Schouten and Le Maire was enough to cause 
the Spanish authorities alarm; and it was in consequence 
of those Hollanders having used the passage between 
La Tierra del Fuego and Staten Island, in 1616, that 
the brothers Nodal were sent to survey it and make 
further explorations in that region (which they successfully 


1 Bibl. no. 66 dzs. 2 Loe. cit, 
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did) in the year next following Schouten’s return to 
Holland*. 


Another of such alarms, which ended in a fiasco 
however, and (on that account perhaps) appears to have 
become a matter of less common knowledge, occurred 
during the Viceregency of the Conde de Castellar in 1675; 
it is related in General Mendiburu’s biographical notice 
of that dignitary2, It seems that a ‘scare’ was aroused 
in Peru by news from Chile to the effect that an English 
settlement was in course of formation near the western 
outlet of the Strait of Magalhaens, by an expedition stated 
to have arrived in those seas; and that, having possessed 
themselves of the approaches to the channel, the ‘intruders’ 
were proceeding to fortify their position. This was what 
Don Juan Henriquez, President of Chile, reported to the 
Viceroy at Lima, forwarding at the same time the deposi- 
tions made by certain Indians of the Chonos islands 
whom the Governor of Chiloé detained, and who were 
taken to Lima, where they reaffirmed their statements. 
This news caused an immediate suspension of the im- 
portant business arrangements just then in hand for the 
conveyance of treasure by the 1675 fleet to Europe. So 
great was the general feeling of alarm that, in spite of the 
Viceroy’s orders and insistence that those arrangements 
should not be interrupted, nor the shipment of treasure 
delayed, a deadlock occurred. At a general council of 
Treasury and Defence commissioners various opinions were 
put forward; and some even declared that a squadron of 
ten or twelve sail ought to be despatched as soon as 
canted Siete. + «eS Sand Seis eA ae ee ene eee 


1 Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan, Hakluyt 
Society’s Series 11, vol. 28 (1911). Also The East and West Indian 
Mirror, Hakluyt Society’s Series 11, vol. 18 (1906). 


2 Bibl. no. 68: 
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possible to dislodge the English and_ inflict summary 
retribution upon them for their arrogance and trespass, 
But the more cautious Viceroy felt that so serious a matter 
must not be lightly approached, and that the mere allega- 
tion of a few wild Indians did not afford sound enough 
testimony to justify a decision which must assuredly 
involve an enormous extra-ordinary expenditure, and 
thereby consume, forsooth, the treasure that. was about 
to be embarked for Spain: that, moreover, the squadron 
would necessarily be exposed to a risk of perishing in seas 
of ominous fame, and so leave the Realm without adequate 
naval defence: and that incalculable losses and disaster 
must result to trade, from so palpable a blunder. 

The Conde de Castellar’s reasoning met with accept- 
ance; and it was decided that the treasure fleet should sail 
for Panama at an early date with all the consignments 
ready, for conveyance across the isthmus, in order that the 
market at Portobello be not rendered abortive. On the 
other hand an exploratory party should be sent into 
the Strait and do its best to ascertain definitely what 
amount of truth there might be in the report that had 
been circulated. 

The first act of the Viceroy, who seems to have been 
a man of shrewdness and discrimination, was to invite 
donations from the merchants and other interested persons 
towards the expenses, in order that the cost should not 
bear too heavily upon the Exchequer at so critical a moment : 
and in a short time no less than 87,793 pesos were col- 
lected, of which 12,000 represented a contribution from 
His Excellency’s privy purse. Next he desired Chile to 
supply a quantity of copper for the cannon foundry, and 
of cordage, &c. for rigging; while from Guayaquil he re- 
quisitioned timber for shipbuilding in order to be prepared 
for the defence of the country during the fleet’s absence 
to the northward and the investigation of Magalhaens’ 
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Strait in quest of the reputed settlement. He desired the 
Almirante, Don José Alzamora, to make a choice from such 
ships as could be fitted out, and caused numerous specifica- 
tions to be drawn up representing the nature of the various 
works to be undertaken. As soon as a vessel had been 
fixed upon, with which to conduct the investigation of the 
Strait, he caused her to be put into proper sea-going trim, 
at the cost of her owner, before chartering her for the 
purpose; he then had certain boats or small craft (emdar- 
caciones menores) placed on board and supplied her with 
provisions, stores, and a company of picked foot soldiers. 
She sailed from El Callao on the 21st of September 
1675, under the leadership of Don Antonio Beas, or de Vea, 
an experienced and resolute seaman, with Don Pasqual de 
Yriarte as navigating commander. The former was to 
despatch the small craft coastwise from Chiloé, carrying 
with them as pilot the Chief of the Indians who had made 
the report, to reconnoitre all the bays and inlets as far 
south as the Strait: while Yriarte was to follow round 
with the ship to the same destination, in accordance with 
orders. It need hardly be pointed out that both these 
undertakings were of an extremely hazardous and difficult 
nature, and that none but very hardy, bold and skilful 
seamen could have accomplished them, with only the slender 
outfit and indifferent aids to navigation then available. 
Both parties nevertheless fulfilled the arduous duties com- 
mitted to them, and satisfied themselves—so the story goes 
__that there was actually no enemy in occupation of the 
Straits, and that no such expedition as had been rumoured 
on the part of the English had any existence in those 
waters; the report that a fortified post was being formed 
there proving to be without any foundation of truth. 


The vessel then returned northwards and communicated 
this intelligence at Chiloé, Valdivia, and other Chilean 
ports by the way. The bearer by whom the news reached 
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the Viceroy was one Dionisio Ureta, upon whom His 
Excellency conferred the office of Corregidor of Yauyos, 
both in the fulness of his joy at the result and because 
Beas favourably mentioned him for services rendered in 
the course of the expedition. The Viceroy recommended 
Beas himself to the King for the cross of one of the 
military Orders, and Yriarte for the position of Corregidor 
of Cuenca, to which he was immediately appointed. 

The unfortunate Indian, author or repeater of the 
original rumour that had caused the scare, was condemned 
to receive two hundred lashes and suffer penal servitude 
for life in the stone quarries on the island of San Lorenzo. 

The special expenditure involved through this expedi- 
tion amounted to 84,152 pesos; thus leaving a surplus of 
3641 pesos out of the total sum subscribed, which was 
utilised by the Royal Treasury. 

Yriarte’s son, an ensign in the expedition, had been 
detached on exploring duty in the Straits in a launch or 
feluca which got blown out to sea, past the First Narrows 
apparently, and his fate was never made known. 

We hear of Beas being soon after this in conflict with 
the same Edward Davis, buccaneer and chance discoverer 
of the island quoted by his name, to whom reference has 
been made in these pages; but it appears that the latter 
came off best in the engagement (which took place between 
them not far from Callao), for Beas, with his squadron fairly 
shattered, bore up and took shelter behind San Lorenzo, 
though Davis could not or did not pursue his advantage. 


I mention Beas’s expedition to the Straits in some 
detail partly because it illustrates the state of continuous 
unrest and consciousness of vulnerability in which the 
colonists of Peru and its dependent realms lived, as already 
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stated, for the best part of two centuries, and the readiness 
with which their susceptibilities, naturally enough in the 
circumstances, became excited ; but also because it exhibits 
the type of several subsequent search expeditions, most of 
them equally profitless, to which references occur in the 
documents this volume brings to notice. They reached 
their culminating point in 1770, with the disclosure and 
seizure of the British post at Port Egmont, to particulars 
of the search for which many pages are devoted because 
they led up to the despatch of Gonzalez and Domonte (in 
the same year) to look for Davis’s (Easter) Island, and to 
the quest which immediately followed that expedition, 
and was in fact evolved from it, whose objective included 
Tahiti as well. 

It is true that, besides the general incentives on which 
stress has been laid, a particular circumstance helped to 
determine the despatch of Gonzdlez’s two vessels to Easter 
Island—a circumstance to which prominence has been 
given in the Introduction to the volume on that subject’, 
and which therefore need not be narrated here. I allude 
to the fortuitous arrival of M. de Surville’s ship the Sazt- 
Jean-Baptiste at Callao, laden with a precious freight of 
goods considered, under the Spanish law of the Indies, 
contraband. But, before that, a visitation of more serious 
import had occurred on the coast in the person of 
Commodore Anson, with his squadron; the sacking and 
ruthless burning of Paita, and his capture of several prizes 
(including the Manila galeon with treasure to the value of 
over £300,000) were events still fresh in the memory of 
living persons. “It was the common belief about the 
middle of the xviiith century, not only in Chile but quite 
as much so in Peru,” says Capt. Vidal Gormaz [Bibl. 
no. 94 (a), p. 49], “that the English had occupied one or 
more stations in the southern region of the South American 


1 Bibl. no 32 (a). 
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continent, with the intention, no doubt, of forming a settle- 
ment there such as they did establish at the Malvinas 
islands. The suspicion that they might found some such 
colony on the coast to the southward of Chiloé arose from 
a passage in the narrative of Anson’s voyage, where it is 
stated that one of the vessels of his squadron had been in a 
harbour in Western Patagonia where excellent conditions 
for a settlement were found to exist,”-he continues, referring 
of course to the Azna’s port of refuge at the bay still called 
after her, in lat. 45°51’S. “The chaplain of the expedition, 
who poses as the compiler of the narrative, without really 
having been so, gave his name to this recommendation, by 
which he stimulated his compatriots to found a colony there ; 
and the book, which was much read at that.time, and was 
translated into several languages, became the cause of 
renewed concern felt by the Spaniards lest the English 
should settle themselves thereabouts,” 


The London Chronicle, no. 2225 of March the 16th to 
19th, 1771, contains (at p. 265) a review on Dr Johnson’s 
pamphlet of “Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting 
Falkland’s Islands” [Bibl. no. 56], and observes— 


“The representation made in Anson’s voyage had such 
effect upon the Statesmen of that time, that (in 1748) some 
sloops were fitted out for the fuller knowledge of Pepys 
and Falkland Islands, and for further discoveries in the 
South Sea. This expedition, though perhaps designed to 
be secret, was not long concealed from Wall, the Spanish 
Ambassador; who so vehemently opposed it, and so 
strongly maintained the right of the Spaniards to the 
exclusive. dominion of the South Sea, that the English 
Ministry relinquished part of their original design, and 
declared that the examination of those two islands was the 
utmost that their orders should comprise, and that no 
settlement was intended. 

This, however, was not enough to satisfy the Spaniard 
—Carvajal—who, naturally enough, replied that to go so 
far only to come back was no reasonable act ; and that, if 
we left the places as we found them, the voyage was 
useless. If, on the other hand, we should take possession 
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that would be a hostile act, and we could not expect the 
Spaniards to suppose us to visit the southern parts of 
South America only from curiosity, after the recommenda- 
tion published in Anson’s voyage had been made and had 
given origin to the projected expedition.” 


It was, in point of fact, on Anson’s recommendation! 
that the British Admiralty took steps to utilise the Falkland 
Islands as a half-way place of refreshment for ships bound 
to or from the Pacific Ocean round the Horn. To relate 
all the story of that enterprise, and its vicissitudes, would 
mean the writing of a book—not of an Introduction ; but 
the reader should know that one of the principal objects of 
Commodore Byron’s voyage in 1764-66 was to survey the 
Falkland Islands or (if they should prove to be inhabited) 
convenient situations there, in furtherance of Lord Anson’s 
recommendation, and to “take possession of them in the 
name of the King of Great Britain,’ as set forth in his 
instructions2: And this duty he carried out, at Port 
Egmont in the Western Falkland, being unaware that 
M. de Bougainville had done as much in the name of 
the King of France just nine months before him. In fact, 
Port Egmont itself, so named by Byron, had been visited 
and examined by Bougainville’s party before the Dolphzn’s 
arrival in the Group, and was called by them the Port or 
Baie de la Crotssade, which name the Spaniards adopted 
as la Bahia de la Cruzada* when, after representing their 
claims to the right of proprietorship in those seas, the 
islands were, in 1767, handed over to them (in exchange 
for a money indemnity) by France‘. 

These events were not of a kind likely to escape the 
attention of the Viceroy of Peru, or to be lightly passed 


1 Cf. note 4 at pp. 148-9; but for the full text of Lord Anson’s 
published advice see the ninth chapter of Book I in Walter’s 
narrative [Bibl. no. 95]. 

2 P.R.O.—Adm. 2 [1332]. © 3 Cf. p. 196. 

4 Bibl. no. r9, and MSS. no. 4. 
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over by a man possessing the vigorous and_ patriotic 
temperament of Don Manuel de Amat, who had acceded 
to that office in 1761. His character was a striking one: 
in some respects particularly so for a Spaniard, for he 
combined with versatility of thought not only a faculty for 
study and application to detail but a rare promptitude and 
thoroughness of action. Limitation of space precludes 
a recapitulation here of the qualities and mettle of this 
distinguished officer, some of which have been summed up 
at pp. xxxvii and xxxviii of the volume above cited!, but 
are more fully set forth in Bibl. no. 32, published later, 
to which the reader’s attention is equally invited. 

The despatches addressed by Amat to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies, first printed in this work, sufficiently 
denote the interest that His Excellency felt in the planning 
of measures for protecting his dominions against any 
intrusion by foreigners, and the energy with which he got 
them carried out. A perusal of the excerpt from his 
official Recital which fills the first twenty pages of the text 
of this volume makes clear the attitude, or standpoint, 
from which he directed his share in giving practical effect 
to the King’s wishes and designs. It has been more fully 
explained [Bibl. no. 32 (a)] how the affair of the Saznt- 
Jean-Baptiste moved the Viceroy to organise an expedition 
for the discovery of the mysterious island alleged to have 
been that ship’s destination, which, in conformity with 
a ruling principle of the Spanish Crown, he viewed as 
coming within the limits of his sovereign’s God-given 
dominion in America, the Ocean?, and the South Sea. 
The fact that the English appeared to have knowledge of 
the place, and the French had now actually attempted to 
exploit it, “in order to forestall the English,” offered His 


1 Bibl. no. 32 (a). 
* To a Spaniard the ‘ocean’ meant the northern and equatorial 
Atlantic, as it did to Strabo. 
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Excellency the strongest conceivable incentive to search 
it out and not merely claim, but effectively occupy, it in 
the name of the King of Spain. 

His decision to do so, and his effort to give effect to his 
ambition, afford the connecting link between the quest for 
Port Egmont, as related in these pages, and the three 
expeditions of the Frigate Aguila to Tahiti under Com- 
manders Boenechea, Gayangos, and Cayetano de Langara 
successively, which followed. 

There was still at this time a belief, or at any rate 
a fear, in the minds of the Spanish authorities that the 
English had formed a post somewhere amongst the maze 
of islands and fiords of Western Patagonia: in spite of the 
searches severally made for their settlement, with negative 
results, by Josef Ruiz, Pedro Mancilla, and Francisco 
Machado. The further suspicion that they contemplated, 
or had actually set about doing, the same thing at this 
island or land called “Davis’s,” whose situation (being 
approximately stated both as to latitude and westing) 
ought not to be very difficult to reach, naturally suggested 
to the Viceroy’s mind that an examination of both localities 
might be entrusted to the same expedition. His Excellency 
deemed it well therefore, to extend the Sax Lorenzo's and 
Santa Rosalta’s commissions so as to include an investiga- 
tion of the Patagonian seaboard as far south as La Madre 
de Dios, in lat. 50° 30’; and they were directed to search it, 
and then proceed to examine the Guaianecos and Guaitecas 
archipelagoes and the main coast-line towards Chiloé. His 
Excellency was full of zeal for the King’s service, personal 
ambition, and Catalan push; and we may suppose that these 
sentiments spurred him on in the conception of a scheme so 
rare and so enterprising as a voyage of discovery in the 
wide waters of the Pacific, with the chances of unearthing 
a British or French intruder as well as the probability of 
adding territory to his realm and fame to his administration: 
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all this, too, in pursuance of Royal Commands? already 
in his hands which would fully justify and support his 
action. His references to the expeditions under Magal- 
haens, Saavedra, Mendafia, and Quirds, in the opening 
sentences of his Recital?, tempt one to believe that His 
Excellency considered he was on the threshold of a great 
discovery, and that it would bring him renown, as in fact 
it did. 

But the idea of geographical discovery purely for the 
advancement of science and improvement of navigation 
had hardly, at that date, been apprehended by statesmen at 
Madrid, who believed that the alleged scheme of “ e/ famoso 
capitdén Santiago Cok,” as they were wont to call him, for 
observing at Tahiti the transit of Venus, was merely 
a pretext for penetrating, in the interests of political 
aggrandisement, seas and latitudes over which His Majesty 
of Spain claimed exclusive sovereignty. 

Be that as it may, the cardinal feature of the expeditions 
equipped by Don Manuel de Amat lay in their being 
projected through motives of national and commercial 
policy, being primarily intended to aid in maintaining the 
solidarity of the kingdom and the integrity of its colonial 
monopolies against foreign encroachment. But whilst the 
King in the goodness of his heart and the piety of his 
sentiments (or the wisdom of his statesmanship) sought to 
combine—if not to veil—this purpose with a scheme for the 
doctrinal regeneration of the natives’ souls’, the Viceroy, 
without losing sight of the prime considerations in the 
least, took further advantage of the opportunity to cultivate 
a knowledge of their bodies, ethics, polity and institutions 
from a wider aspect: an aspect, indeed, which we may 
fairly term an anthropological one. With this object His 
Excellency propounded a catalogue of one hundred specific 


1 Cf. pp. 224, 226, 229-30. 2 pp. 3-4. 
3 Cf. pp. 225, 229-30; and 278-9, Art. 1. 
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questions? chiefly relating to the above topics, but including 
quite a number on the physical features of the islands—their 
climate, fauna, vegetable products, pasturage, minerals and 
other wealth, and salubrity, which appear to have been 
suggested or supported by some passages in the Laws of 
the Indies relating to the selection of sites for settlements. 
So many and varied were the points upon which he asked 
for information that one of his questions ran “Are there 
any giants or pigmies, and how tall are they ?” 

At pages 182-192 will be found the Viceroy’s Instruc- 
tions issued to Captains Gonzalez and Domonte for the 
re-discovery and exploration of David’s Island. These 
would have been included in the volume relating to that 
voyage if I had known in time where to find them. But it 
was not until November, 1911, that they came to my 
knowledge, and then quite by chance, in a packet at the 
Archivo de Indias to which they did not rightly belong*. 
And as they serve the purpose of the present volume 
almost equally well they are now embodied in it. 

At pages 263-278 are printed His Excellency’s 
Instructions to Captain Boenechea, followed by those he 
issued to the missionary Padres (pp. 278-283) appointed 
to accompany that officer on the Aguzla’s first voyage to 
Tahiti. Those instructions speak sufficiently for them- 
selves without further comment than to point out the 
forethought, and almost meticulous heed to contingencies, 
they display; and, especially, the particular concern ex- 
pressed in them for the fair and honourable treatment of 
any native races that might be met with, by the whole 
body of the explorers collectively and individually. It is 
pleasing to know, as all these journals testify, that the 
relations between the Spaniards and the islanders were never 
marred by harsh treatment or vulgarity during the whole 


1 See vol. 11, enclosure with despatch no. 1068. 
2 Since transferred into Est. 112—Caj. 4—Leg. II. 
C. T. c 
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of their intercourse; and that there were no instances of 
bloodshed or the abuse of firearms such as sullied the 
records of more than one visit to Tahiti (and Easter Island) 
on the part of explorers of other nationality about the 
corresponding period. Indeed, they acted up to the 
character given of them by Captain Cook, who says 
“Whatever the intentions of the Spaniards, in visiting this 
island, might be, they seemed to have taken great pains to 
ingratiate themselves with the inhabitants; who, upon every 
occasion, mentioned them with the strongest expressions of 
esteem and veneration.” Only two exceptions are worthy 
of mention. One of these was the case of a sailor belonging 
to the store-ship, during the Agutla’s second visit, whose 
quarrel with a native came near costing him his life through 
having attempted to take reprisals on the wrong individual, 
one day when a shirt had been purloined from the crew’s 
washing spread out to dry on shore. The other case was 
that of the missionary padres who were left, with only two 
attendants, for a year, during the frigate’s absence, and 
never succeeded in gaining a single convert or friend, 
because they kept wholly out of touch and sympathy with 
the natives, whom they persisted in contemning as heathens, 
and idolaters (gentiles y tdolatras) but made no rational 
attempt to Christianise, inasmuch as they never learned 
their language and were terrorised by some of their institu- 
tions. But these are incidents to which this first volume 
does not extend. They are related in the Diary of the 
padres themselves, in their correspondence with Commander 
de Langara, in their Memorial to the Viceroy, and in 
the unique Djary of their attendant-interpreter Maximo 
Rodriguez (the Mateemo of Cook), in the pages that follow 
later. 
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* Bibl. no. 28, vol. 11, p. 12. 
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II. 


The romantic interest attaching to Tahiti—“an island 
which,” as Darwin wrote, “must for ever remain classical 
to the voyager in the South Sea”—arises partly from its 
natural grandeur and fertility coupled with the softness 
of its climate, partly from the particular circumstances 
attending its unexpected discovery and subsequent ex- 
ploration, and partly from the suavity, sociability, and other 
attractive qualities of its native inhabitants. Isolated as 
they had lived for centuries, except from a handful of 
near neighbours of the same race and ethical instincts 
as themselves, the Tahitians attained an extraordinary 
completeness and interdependence in the evolution of 
their social and political standards and institutions. Some 
of the former were, indeed, barbaric; and, when judged by 
our own moral feelings, as revolting and reprehensible in 
the observance as they were singular in conception. 

The reports carried home by Captain Wallis and the 
officers of the Dolphin in 1768 could not fail to arouse an 
interest among politicians and men of science in Europe: 
the rapturous phrases of M. de Bougainville added zest 
to the ardour that had already inspired Joseph Banks, then 
a young man of twenty-five, to embark in the Exdeavour, 
and to spend many thousands of pounds of his private 
fortune in providing himself with assistants, attendants, 
and outfit. Then, almost as if by hazard, came Boenechea 
and his company in the Aguz/a: unexpected, unannounced, 
and practically relegated—save in Lima, Valparaiso, and 
Madrid—to more than a century of oblivion. 

Although the visits of a “Spanish ship” to Tahiti are 
alluded to in all the original accounts of Captain Cook’s 
second and third voyages to the Pacific islands, such 
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information as he and his officers were able to gather about 
the incident were but very sketchy and mysterious. Their 
acquaintance with the Tahitian vernacular was too meagre 
for securing exact particulars of what had happened in 
their absence: every one who has hobnobbed with un- 
tutored folk knows how difficult it is to elicit a true and 
connected history of any bygone occurrence, even from 
actual eye-witnesses, 

Thus the younger Forster, whose writings disclose an 
air of self-confidence better suited to a traveller of more 
mature years and experience, observed that when the 
Resolution and Adventure anchored in Vaitepiha Bay (in 
August, 1773) the Chief Tuahau described the visit of a 
Spanish ship, which he called paki no Pepe, to Vaiurua, 
and told him 


“That one of the crew ran away from the ship, and now lived 
upon the island” [Bibl. no. 40, vol. 1, p. 302]. 


At page 308 Forster relates Vehiatua’s account of the 
circumstance, given to Captain Cook and himself the next 
day, from which, says F orster, 


“It seemed clear that the ship had been at Whai Urua five 
months before us, and had lain there ten days. He added, that 
the captain had hanged four of his people, and that the fifth 
escaped the same punishment by running away. 

This European, whom they named O-Pahodtu, we inquired 
after to no purpose, for a long while; till his majesty’s attendants 
seeing us very eager to become acquainted with him, assured us 
he was dead. We have since heard that about the time men- 
tioned by the natives, Don Juan de Langara y Huarte, sent out 
from the port of Callao in Peru, had visited O-Taheitee, but what 
the particulars of that voyage are, has never transpired.” 


The elder Forster alludes to the same incident, in his 
“Observations” [Bibl. no. 41, p. 488], naming the year 1773 
as its date, and “Don Juan de Langara y Huarte” as the 
Spanish commander. He adds :— 
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“To whose commander they gave the name of /’Errire'; 
and by this ship’s crew a disease had been introduced among 
them, which they called e-pe-no-Peppe*, Peppe’s. disease or sore. 
At the Cape of Good Hope we heard from Mr Crozet, Captain 
of a French East-India ship, and from the officers on board the 
Frigate Juno, in the Spanish service, under the command of 
Don Juan Arraos, that in the year 1773, Capt. Don Juan de 
Langara y Huarte had been with two Spanish ships upon dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, and had touched at Taheitee.” 


In 1799 publicity was further given to the matter of 
the Spaniards’ visit to Tahiti, in the interesting “Preliminary 
Discourse” printed with the narrative of the mission-ship 
Duff's voyage [Bibl. no. 96], wherein, at page xvi, the 
following passage occurs :— 


“A Spanish vessel, said to have been commanded by Don 
Juan de Langara, visited Teiarraboo about March, 1773. She 
remained ten days at anchor in a harbour formed by reefs, at 
the south-east end of the island, and called by the natives 
Owhae-oordoa. Four of the ship’s company were publicly 
executed there; and a fifth escaped the same fate by flight. 
He was the first European who became a resident at Otaheite, 
and was kindly treated by the natives, to whose manners he 
entirely conformed. Young Waheadéoa made him one of his 
principal companions and counsellors.” 


The statements set forth in the foregoing extracts from 
three works of classical repute on the history of early 
exploration at Tahiti are in several respects absolutely 
false. Be it observed that, although those volumes were 
published after the conclusion of the Agwz/a’s final voyage 
in 1775-6, the passages quoted relate specifically to a 
date some months earlier than the Resolution’s visit which 
occurred in August, 1773. That is to say, they record 
gossip in respect of the Agwzla’s first voyage only, when 
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1 Perhaps ¢e arii—‘ the commander.’ 

2 Pohe no Pepe— Spaniards’ evil’: Pepe being a familiar term of 
address among Spanish seamen much as ‘Jack’ or ‘Bill’ is with our 
own bluejackets. 
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her anchorage was off Vaiurua. To say that Langara com- 
manded her on that voyage is an error; for it was 
Boenechea. To say that Don Juan de Langara did is a 
further error, for it was his brother Don Cayetano who 
once commanded the vessel—but only on her third 
voyage in 1775-6. Those errors are, however, excusable: 
I will call them merely inaccuracies, But Georg Forster’s 
allegation that the commander “hanged four of his people” 
is wholly devoid of truth; while his story about a fifth 
escaping “the same punishment by running away” is quite 
a misconception. 

What really happened was, as Boenechea’s journal now 
proves, that the Aguz/a lay within the Vaiurua reef from 
November 19th to December 20th, 1772: that between the 
16th and 20th of December arrangements were entered 
into with the natives by which it was agreed that four of 
them (see page 342) should embark in the frigate for 
conveyance to Callao, to be presented to the Viceroy at 
Lima: that the person said to have “run away” was the 
Tahitian native who requested and obtained a passage 
from San Cristoval (Mehetia) to his own island, where he 
naturally enough left the ship, to join his relatives. We 
may pardon Forster for his mistake too, because I shall 
presently show that, on the subject of hanging, it doubt- 
less arose through imperfect interpretation. This was not 
Forster’s fault; for he had not been one week in Tahiti 
when he noted down the story, and must therefore have 
depended for it upon some person who had visited the 
island before—probably in the Exdeavour. One can under- 
stand, too, how misapprehensions may have arisen in the 
communications he mentions at Cape Town, where Forster 
and his father, who were half Germans, recorded information 
derived through their English shipmates from the French 
captain of one ship, and the Spanish officers of another. 
Yet, it is not easy to guess why /wan de Langara was 
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named in reference to the Aguz/a at all, because the inter- 
views at Cape Town took place in April, 1775, before 
Cayetano de Langara ever joined that frigate. As a matter 
of fact Don Juan was serving in the Atlantic about the time 
in question, in the Rosa/éa, commissioned at Cadiz. 

And here comes in the crux of the argument. There 
is a word in Tahitian, ¢ard, which means to “convey” 
or “carry away.” But the same word has also another 
meaning in certain circumstances of context, which is to 
“hang,” in the sense of sus. per coll. And I have no doubt, 
if I may hazard this explanation so long after the event, 
that what Vehiatua really said was that the captain of 
the Spanish ship had conveyed four of his (Vehiatua’s) 
people away (to Lima), and that another, whom it was 
proposed should make one of the party, had been unwilling 
to go and had made himself scarce to evade further 
discussion of the question, as natives are apt to do. 

Now mark how Capt. Cook narrates the incident in 
his journal [Bibl. no. 29, vol. 1, Book I, cap. XIV]: 

“Soon after our arrival at Otaheite, we were informed that 

a ship, about the size of the Resolution, had been in Owhaiurua 

harbour, near the S.E. end of the island, where she remained 

about three weeks; and had been gone about three months 
before we arrived. We were told that four of the natives were 
gone away in her, whose names were Debedebea—Paoodou— 

Tanadooce-—and Opahiah!. At this time, we conjectured this 

was a French ship, but, on our arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 

we learnt she was a Spaniard, which had been sent out from 

America.” 

Not one thought of yard-arm treatment for any of the 
Spanish crew, nor of a fugitive from justice, does he imply. 
Indeed, he was probably well aware that the captain of a 
Spanish frigate would not possess authority to hang his — 
defaulters by summary process. Even when the Viceroy 
Amat took the law into his own hands and executed 


1 Tipitipia, Pautu, Tetuanui, and Oheiau. 
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nineteen out of fifty-three mutineers in Callao Roads, his 
action caused the king deep misgivings as to whether he 
ought to condone such impetuosity. 

Contrast, too, Cook’s guarded statements—“we were in- 
formed,”—“we were told,”—“we conjectured ”—with young 
Forster's more dogmatic assertions—*it seemed clear,’— 
“he added that”—his assumption that Pautu was a Euro- 
pean, and his blunder in thinking Pautu ran away, whereas 
he was in reality one of the four volunteers who were 
conveyed or “gone away” in the ship (as Cook, who never 
mentions Langara at all, correctly states). 

One is tempted to criticise, also, the value of the 
“Preliminary Discourse” drawn up “by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the Directors of the Missionary 
Society,” who print their history and description of Tahiti 
and other Pacific Islands without naming a single authority 
in all their eighty-eight pages of “Discourse” and ninety 
more of “Appendix,” for we find them embellishing Forster’s 
own words by unreservedly affirming that “ four of the ship’s 
company were publicly executed ” (p. xvi). Next they pro- 
ceed to confuse the “fifth who escaped the same fate by 
flight” with Maximo Rodriguez—who was (with his three 
companions) the first foreigner “who became a resident at 
Otaheite and was kindly treated by the natives, to whose 
manners he entirely conformed,” but who never in his life had 
occasion to flee from the scaffold, nor from a whip at the 
yard-arm. 

Thus we now know from the documents this work 
represents that— 


(1) Don Juan de Ldngara y Huarte never commanded 
the Aguz/a, never hanged any of her crew, and was never 
at Tahiti. 


(2) Don Domingo de Boenechea commanded the 


Aguila on her first and second voyages to Tahiti; but 
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never hanged nor caused to be hanged any person be- 
longing to her. Two of the crew deserted on the day of 
sailing, but were recovered by 10 o’clock a.m. 

(3) Don Cayetano de Langara y Huarte did command 
the Aguila on her third voyage to Tahiti and back in 
1775-6; but had no trouble of any kind with his crew.. 

(4) No person escaped hanging by running away from 
the Aguila at Tahiti; no deserters were left there by her 
on either voyage; and no person belonging to her remained 
on shore after her departure from Tahiti except, when she 
made the second voyage, in 1774-5, two missionary friars, 
the marine Maximo Rodriguez acting as their interpreter, 
and a seaman named Francisco Pérez doing duty as cook 
and gardener, all of whom were officially detailed for the 
purpose and subsequently, in 1776, withdrawn. 

It is a pleasure to be able now, after the lapse of 140 
years, to remove from Don Juan and Don Cayetano de 
Langara’s characters the stigma created by Forster's mis- 
apprehension of Vehiatua’s words, incautiously published 
by him and repeated by the editorial committee of the 
Duff’s “Voyage” and many later compilers. 

After Cook’s last visit to the island in H.M.S. Resolution 
in September, 1777, nearly eleven years elapsed without 
any intercourse taking place, so far as we know, between 
the Tahitians and the outside world. In fact, when the 
transport Lady Penrhyn (being the next vessel that did 
call there) was at Matavai in 1788, Hitihiti told his old 
acquaintance Lieut. Watts, who was then a passenger on 
board, but had previously sailed in the Resolution under 
Captain Cook, that no ship whatever had visited Tahiti 
during the interval. This was a long enough time to 
allow the memory of the Spaniards’ visit to cool; and it 
is further recorded that nearly all the Chiefs of importance 
with whom the Spaniards had associated, excepting Tu 
and the members of his own family, had since died. 
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The subjoined tabular statement may serve to render 
quite clear the position the Aguz/a’s three voyages occupy 
in relation to those of other explorers about the same 
period. 


Dates of the earlier visits of European ships to Tahiti. 


H.M.S. Dolphin (Wallis)... .-» 21 June—27 July... 1767 
' = rigate Boudeuse (Bougainville) ... 6 April—1 5 April ... 1768 
(Flute Etocle (Giraudais) as --- 6April—14 April ... 1768 
H.M.S. Endeavour (Cook) ... «+ ... 13 April—13 July... 1769 
Frigate Aguzla (Boenechea)... --- Ig Nov.—20 Dec. ... 1772 
H.M.S. Resolution (Cook) ... ... 17 Aug.—1 Sept. ... 1773 
me Adventure (Furneaux) oo» 17 Aug.—1 Sept. ...-- 1773 
H.M.S. Resolution (Cook) ... ... 22 April—14 May ... 1774 
= Aguila (Boenechea)... ... 27 Nov.—7 Jan. —...: 1774-5 
Packet Jupiter (Andia) _... .-. 27 Nov.—7 Jan... 1774-5 
Frigate Aguzla (Gayangos) ... .-- 20 Jan.—28 Jan... 1775 
oe Jupiter (Andia) = +. 20 Jan.—28 Jan. ... 1775 
Frigate Aguila (Langara) ... -» 3 Nov.—i12 Nov. ... 1775 
H.M.S. Resolution (Cook)... ... 13 Aug.—3o0 Sept. .... 1777 
mor Discovery (Clerke) .. «-- 13 Aug.—3o Sept. .... 1777 
Interval of eleven years without any visit. 

Lady Penrhyn (Sever) ie --- 10 July—2 Aug. w. =: 1788 


During the five years that followed the Lady 
Penrhyn’s arrival not fewer than a dozen ships came to 
an anchor in the bay of Matavai. It was during this 
time, too, that several of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
and the shipwrecked crew of the Wazt/da, lived for a while 
among the natives. The war with Mo’orea had intervened, 
and the struggle between Pare and Matavai, fomented by 
the patronage the latter district received from white men 
through its bay becoming the resort of shipping, was going 
on at the time of Bligh’s second visit shortly after the 


* In chronological order the Lady Penrhyn, H.M.S. Bounty, brig 
Mercury, H.M.S. Pandora, whaler Matilda, H.M.S. Chatham and 
Discovery, trader Prince William Henry, H.M.S. Providence and 
Assistant, H.M.S. Daedalus: and at least one other, the cutter or 
schooner /exmy, of Bristol. 
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departure of Broughton and Vancouver in 1792. It was 
natural that, amidst all these novel and exciting circum- 
stances, the Spaniards’ visits should have ceased to be a 
theme of common conversation and should have given 
place to the discussion of more recent events: the native 
being essentially a creature of the moment. 

Even before that, when Captain Bligh was there in 
the Bounty in 1788, he took so little interest in the matter 
of the Spaniards’ visit, that, though he mentions in his 
narrative that “among other visitors to-day was one of 
the men who had been to Lima in 1776 [szc],” he dismisses 
the subject without further remark. And this in spite of 
his having sailed as Master in the Resolution when Cook 
found the padres’ mission-house at Tautira and expunged 
the mark of Spanish possession from their cross. Lieut. 
Mortimer, calling at Matavai in the brig Mercury in 
August, 1789, observes [Bibl. no. 74, p. 46], “I must not 
omit to mention that, amongst the great concourse of 
natives that visited us while we remained in Matavia [szc] 
Bay, was a man who related to us that he had been taken 
in a Spanish ship from Otaheite to Lima, where he re- 
mained some time, and was then brought back again in 
the same vessel: he could speak several Spanish words, 
and count up to ten in that language: he seemed very 
partial to the Spaniards, and spoke much of the favourable 
reception he had naet with at Lima.” From the way in 
which Mortimer puts it one would suppose that he had 
never heard of the Agwz/a’s visits before. And Vancouver, 
in describing his visit to Tahiti in 1792, makes no allusion 
to the circumstance save the casual mention of swellings of 
the throat ascribed to the Spaniards’ visit. 

Some particulars of the Agwuzla’s mission had been 
allowed to transpire, however, even in Europe, after the 
final return of the party to Lima; for there occurs in the 
Géttingisches Magazin of 1780 [Bibl. nos. 40 (a) and 49] 
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an article entitled “O-Tahiti,” by Georg Forster, which is in 
substance a translation of a MS. sent to his father by Don 
Casimiro de Ortega’, of Madrid, in the summer of 1778. 
Georg Forster (the same who accompanied Cook in the 
Resolution) was then joint editor and proprietor of the 
Magazin mentioned ; and nine years later he reprinted the 
article in another of his numerous literary ventures, called 
Kleine Schriften [Bibl. no. 57]. 

A comparison of this article with Boenechea’s journal 
shows that it is a somewhat condensed version of the De- 
scription of the Island which occurs at pp. 326-338 of the 
present volume. In an introductory passage by Forster in 
his Kleine Schriften he remarks of it “und scheint es um so 
mehr zu verdienen dass ich hier eine Uebersetzung davon 
vorlege, da die Urschrift noch nicht gedruckt ist” (p. 275). 

A short summary of the expeditions had nevertheless 
appeared in the previous year at Madrid, in Colonel 
Antonio de Alcedo’s gazetteer [Bibl. no. 2 42s]—¢omo 11, art. 
Otahiti, pp. 494-5—and this is the earliest printed reference 
in the Spanish language that I have met with. 

Soon after this the Padre Fr. Pedro Gonzalez de 
Agiieros, who had filled the office of Guardian of the 
Franciscan Missionary College of Santa Rosa at Ocopa, 
published a circumstantial account of the Aguz/a’s mission, 
in his Descripcton Historial de Chiloé (where he had 
formerly laboured), which was printed at Madrid in 1791, 
under full and formal Royal authorization [Bibl. no. 48]. 
But the Padre’s narrative is a tangled one and contains 
obvious mis-statements which, it is now sufficiently plain, 
arose through his confusing the journal written by Andfa y 
Varela with that of Lieut. Gayangos, and adopting the ré/e 
of narrator instead of adhering verbatim to the original. 
The errors and inconsistencies of Fr. Pedro did not escape 
the notice of Captain Fernandez de Navarrete, who criticises 


* One of the most eminent scientific men of Spain at that period. 
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them in his Bzblioteca Maritima Espaiola (tomo Ul, p. 45); 
though he did not detect the manner in which they came 
about. The Padre, who had retired to Madrid in the capacity 
of commissary or procurator for the Seraphic Order in Peru, 
does his best, of course, to condone the deficiencies of his 
former brethren who, being chosen from among the Ocopa 
friars to conduct the ecclesiastical part of the Aguz/a’s mission 
at Tahiti, had so signally failed to bring about what was 
expected of them. Gonzalez’s work’ is the only one in 
which I have seen the Tahitian cluster named Las zslas 
Carolinas, after the King: with the exception of a refer- 
ence on this point by Beltran. A year after Gonzdlez’s book 
there appeared in the Dzario de Lima of June the Ist, 1792 
[Bibl. no. 34 dzs], a general account of the Aguzla’s voyages 
and mission, the exact particulars and authorship of which 
I have not been able to learn, though I understand it to be 
the same narrative by Fr Josef Amich and one of the 
other Padres that was soon afterwards printed, slightly 
abridged, in EZ Vzagero Universal. Copies of the Dario 
de Lima, which is stated by Sabin? to have been the first 
periodical publication ever printed in South America, are 
now very difficult to meet with; and the only file of it that 
has come to my knowledge is preserved in the Azbhoteca 
Nacional at Lima. I have it on the authority of Don 
Ricardo Palma, the distinguished Director of that library, 
that the Dzario de Lima is there, and that the issue cited 
contains the account in question, which is fairly lengthy. 
A bare statement to the same effect has also been repeated 
by several writers—Justin Winsor, Mendiburu, Beltran 
y Rézpide, &c. 

The next notice of the Aguzla’s voyages of which I 
have cognisance occurs in the xviith tome of El Viagero 


1 For a descriptive notice of Gonzdlez’s book see Bibl. no. 38 (a), 
p- 561-2; and no. 12, Parte guinta, p. 169 (note). 


2 In Bibliographia Americana. 
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Universal (pp. 229-326), a collection of voyages and 
travels based on La Porte’s, with additions and improve- 
ments, and issued at Madrid in serial parts, under the 
editorship of Don Pedro de Estala, during the years 1796 
to 1801 [Bibl. no, 37]. The whole work (which is in the 
Spanish language) extends to forty-three volumes (sm. 8°); 
a complete copy was offered to me at Sevilla at the price 
of a real for each volume—about 8s. the set. There appears 
to be no copy of it in the British Museum, nor in any 
other library I have consulted. The narratives it contains 
of the Aguzla’s mission appeared in 1798, and are divided 
over four Cartas or letters, nos. 282-5. The first is stated 
in a note at the end to be the journal kept by the Padre 
fr, Joseph Amich; after briefly touching on the previous 
expedition under Gonzalez and Domonte to Easter Island, 
it goes on to relate Boenechea’s first visit to Tahiti, in which 
Amich took part. It will be found, translated, in volume 11 
of the present work. 

The next Carta occupies pp. 243-256. It begins with 
a general description of Tahiti and the Tahitians, and after 
summarising the incidents of the Aguz/a’s stay at Vaiurua 
relates the homeward voyage as far as Valparaiso, and 
thence to El Callao. It, too, appears to be the composition 
of the Padre Fr. Amich, who had at one time been a 
Master in the Royal Navy, but laid aside the log, lead and 
quadrant, in order to assume the cassock. This account is 
also given a place here, in volume 11: both these Cartas 
evince signs of editorial abridgement and pean by 
-Don Pedro Estala. 

The other two Cartas (pp. 257-326) comprise, first 
a narrative in diary form of the second voyage and the 
frigate’s stay at Vaitepiha Bay, ending with her departure 
under Lieut. Gayangos’s command, a week after Boene- 
chea’s death. This narrative also shows signs of editorial 
treatment ; but it is not discarded from the present work, 
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because it has never been printed in English before and 
serves as an introduction to what follows it in the fourth 
Carta (no. 285). Instead of using my first translation 
from the published version of this latter, however, I have 
preferred to re-translate the document in its entirety from 
an unabridged MS. copy I had the good fortune to meet 
with among the treasures of the Mufioz collection [Bibl. 
no. MSS. 13] in the library of the Real Academia de la 
Fitstoria, during my last visit to Madrid. Thus much of 
El Viagero Universal and its editor, Don Pedro Estala— 
a littévateur of some note in his day. 

The next account of the Aguz/a’s mission to appear 
was in the German language and character: a volume of 
238 pages, published at Berlin in 1802, with a map, 
intituled Reisen der Spanier nach der Siidsee, etc., by 
F. W. A. Bratring [Bibl. no. 20]. This, on examination, 
proved to contain a translation of the four Cartas above 
mentioned, from E/ Viagero Universal; and calls for no 
further notice here, except that it served to supply me with 
some pages of text that were missing from my copies of 
the Messager de Tahiti, of which mention will be made 
farther on, and some useful foot-notes and references. 

Dalrymple’s Historical Collection only deals with 
voyages anterior to 1771, and was in fact published more 
than a year before Boenechea’s first expedition took place. 

Admiral Burney’s fine work, however, 4 Chronological 
History of Voyages and Discovery in the South Sea, began 
to be issued in 1803 and terminated with the fifth volume 
in 1817. Yet the only mention it contains, of the Agudla’s 
voyages, occurs incidentally in a foot-note relating to 
Roggeveen, in volume IV (p. 570). He says that his infor- 
mation was derived from Gonzalez de Agiieros’s book; but 
although Burney quotes the name of the Viceroy, and the 
names even of the two surviving natives whom Boenechea 
carried to Lima and back, no mention is made of either of 
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the Commanders except that “the Captain of one of the 
ships was buried on shore at Tahiti.” It is clear, therefore, 
that Admiral Burney had no knowledge of Estala’s work, 
nor of Bratring’s, nor of the existence or accessibility of the 
original documents relating to the Aguzla’s voyages; else 
so important a contribution for a “Chronological History ” 
would not have escaped him. Bratring’s book does not 
appear to have received any more notice in England than the 
originals, of which it is mainly a translation, and outside of 
Spain Boenechea and his mission seem to have remained in 
oblivion generally until Admiral von Krusenstern com- 
posed his useful and deservedly well-known Recueil de 
Mémoires hydrographiques [Bibl. no. 58 (a)], published at 
St Petersburg in 1824-35. Krusenstern, like his colleague 
Bellinshausen, was an Esthonian by birth; but, after a 
term of cadetship at Kronstadt and some experience in 
Baltic waters, he obtained his practical sea training in the 
British navy and merchant service. In volume I of his 
Recueil (pp. 273-5) he refers to “la relation du voyage 
Espagnol fait en 1774,” and gives some particulars about 
Boenechea’s track and discoveries ; but makes no mention 
of Andia y Varela. 

In reviewing the hydrography of the Tuamotu or 
Low Archipelago Krusenstern wrongly ascribes the dis- 
covery of Amanu to Bellinshausen, who called it “Mollera,” 
being unaware that Andia y Varela had seen the atoll 
and described it in his journal forty-six years earlier. 
This error has been repeatedly copied by later writers 
and compilers. Not only Bellinshausen, who sailed 
through the Tuamotu atolls in 1820, but also Duperrey 
who navigated there in 1823, and Beechey who followed 
him in 1825, seem to have been ignorant of Boenechea’s 
explorations, excepting as to Warciso. The first-named, 
in his published narrative [Bibl. no. 17 (a)], takes credit 
to himself as the original discoverer of “ Méllera”; 
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and it was no doubt through this impression that his friend 
Krusenstern adopted the same statement—probably getting 
his information from Bellinshausen in person, as the latter’s 
book and Atlas were not published until 1831, seven years 
later than the first portion of Krusenstern’s Recuez/. 
Krusenstern definitely gives Boenechea his due as the dis- 
coverer of Varczso, and also, though somewhat hesitatingly, 
of San Quintin; deriving his particulars, apparently, from 
Admiral de Espinosa’s Memorias published at Madrid in 
1809 (wherein, however, I have not succeeded in coming 


- upon sucha reference). Espinosa had sailed with Malaspina. 


Dr Lesson, the surgeon-naturalist with Duperrey, some- 
what cryptically observes of Varczso, in Bibl. no. 62 dzs, “Nous 
devions regarder la découverte comme notre propriété, 
bien qu'il semble qu'elle ait été entrevue par le capitaine 
Boenechet” (szc). Duperrey’s atlas [Bibl. no. 35 42s] contains 
on chart no. 3 admirably drawn plans of both these atolls 
(Amanu or “Mollera” and Tatakoto or “Narciso”) by 
his officer Lottin ; but the second volume of Duperrey’s own 
narrative, which would have dealt with this portion of his 
voyage, was unfortunately never published. His atlas also 
contains a useful chart of the central Pacific, on which the 
tracks of many previous navigators among the islands are 
laid down; but neither Boenechea’s nor Andia’s is shown. 
Capt. Beechey, also, claimed as new discoveries certain 
islands that he saw and named, but which had been 
previously met with and reported by more than one 
shipmaster, though he was not aware of it} 

It seems clear, therefore, that authentic records of Boen- 
echea’s expeditions were not a matter of common, nor even 
of expert, knowledge, about the years 1820-1830. It was 
not long before attention to them became revived through 
the finding of a copy of Andia y Varela’s journal (as will 
be presently related); but, incidentally, the following 


* See Bibl. no. 16 and note on p. 288 of this volume. 
Cot: ‘ d 
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passage from M. Moerenhout’s Voyage aux [les du Grand 
Océan [Bibl. no. 73] here claims mention. 

M. Moerenhout was a Belgian who spent the six years. 
from 1828 to 1834 in central Polynesia, where he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits and also acted as consul-general for 
the United States. He made Tahiti his head-quarters, got 
well in touch with the natives, and gained a fair working 
knowledge of the language; but, at times, came into 
conflict with the missionaries. In his book, which was 
published in 1837, he devotes a page (¢ome Il, p. 410) to 
Boenechea’s visits, but is not quite accurate in his details. 
He ends his remarks with two statements I have not met 
with in any other place, with reference to the graves of 
Boenechea and the seaman Vasquez at Tautira. I give 
these in Moerenhout’s own words—for what they are worth : 


“Quand les batiments furent partis, on viola les tombeaux 
pour avoir les clous des cercueils et pour s’emparer des étoffes 
avec lesquelles on avait enterré les morts. Le plus singulier de 
cet événement, c’est que les Indiens prétendent que, depuis cette 


exhumation, il y a, dans J’ile, des puces, qui, & ce qu’ils disent, 


sortirent, par millions, des tombeaux profanés.” 

I find it very difficult to believe that any Tahitian, in 
those times, would have dared to violate a grave. As to 
the last part of the statement, the soil is sandy and fleas 
in plenty undeniably exist at Tautira at the present day. 

In the March number of the Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie for 1834 [Bibl. no. 47 (a)] there appeared an 
account of an unsigned Spanish MS. presented to that 
Society by M. Henri Ternaux, which had been examined 
and reported upon by Capt. Dumont D’Urville, who, 
however, was unable to identify its author. This doubt 
was soon afterwards dispelled by the late Sir Woodbine 
Parish, F.R.S., in a paper he communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, and which forms Art. VIT 
in the fourth volume of the Society’s Journal [Bibl. nos. 46, 
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and 83(a)].. Sir Woodbine, then Mr Parish, had, in 1831 
at Buenos Ayres, procured a complete copy of Don Manuel 
de Amat’s Recital!, an excerpt from which occupies the 
opening pages of this volume; and from this he recognised 
M. Ternaux’s MS. as the Journal of Don Josef de Andia 
y Varela, who accompanied Boenechea to Tahiti in 1774 
in command of his own packet or freight-ship the Sax 
Miguel, alias Jupiter. The French Society resolved to 
print this journal, together with a French translation of it 
if possible, in its Recueil de Voyages et de Mémorres ; but, 
in the event, only the original version in Spanish appeared 
—in the ZYome gquatriéme, 1839 [Bibl. no. 47 (c)]}. A 
“reprint” or supernumerary copy of this journal fell into 
my hands, quite fortuitously, when I was in the Fiji 
Islands ; and gave me my first material clue to the events 
of the Aguzla’s second and principal voyage. From 
M. D’Avezac’s fore-word printed with it, I learned of Mr 
Parish’s article; and a copy of the volume of the R.GS. 
Journal containing it soon afterwards reached me from Mr 
Francis Edwards. Having translated Andia’s journal into 
English I next cast about for some record of the Franciscan 
missionaries left at Tahiti during the Agwz/a’s voyage with 
the /#piter; and an opportunity occurring, through the 
visit of H.M.S. Royalist in 1898, to make enquiries at that 
island, I was gratified by receiving from the Mayor of 
Papeete, at the instance of my friend Mr Hamilton Hunter, 
C.M.G., ten copies of the Messager de Tahiti [Bibl. no. 71] 
and a fragment of an eleventh, containing a French trans- 
lation of the diaries kept by Amich and another of the 
padres, as published in E/ Viagero Universal. As | had 
not, at that time, seen any copy of £7 Viagero Universal, 
and was aware that the British Museum did not possess 
one, this Messager de Tahiti seemed a precious acquisition ; 
and it was not long before I had the whole story written 


1 Now in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 19572. 
a2 
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out in English—except the portion (two columns) missing 
from the fragmentary number for March 16th, 1867. This, 
however, I was able to supply, on my next visit to Europe, 
from Bratring’s German translation already mentioned, 
Later, during one of several visits to Spain, I procured a 
copy of E/ Viagero Universal itself, and made a fresh 
translation from it throughout; and eventually, as already 
mentioned, I found an unabridged contemporary MS. copy 
of Clota and Gonzdlez’s diary in the Mufioz collection at 
Madrid, which I have adopted, in preference to Estala’s 
condensed narration, for presentation in the present work. 
Of Andia y Varela’s journal not fewer than seven con- 
temporary MS. copies have come to my knowledge : four 
at Madrid [Bibl. nos. MSS, 5, 9, 10, 12], one in Paris, one at 
Lima, and one at Santiago de Chile. I have examined and 
collated the four in Madrid with the printed version of 
M. Ternaux’s MS.; there are no noteworthy differences 
between one and another. But the Santiago MS. (which 
I have not seen) has been subjected to an editing and 
modernising process and printed in the Anuarto hidrogréfico 
de Chile (tomo XVI) with many slight variants in phraseology, 
and in the local spelling [Bibl. no. 7(b)}. That Andfa’s (or 
Varela’s) journal should have been so freely re-written and 
circulated is perhaps due partly to the fact that it was not 
purely an official document: the author being not a naval 
officer subject to official rules when once his voyage was 
over, but a private individual owning and navigating his own 
ship, and at liberty to have his narrative copied as often as 
he liked. -It was the custom in our own navy in those times 
to impound the journals kept by the officers and midship- 
men of vessels employed in exploration, as soon as they 
returned to the English Channel ; but I have nowhere met 


1 F. de Navarrete observes that And{a seems to have dropped his 
patronymic in favour of his maternal surname, but this is only a 
conjecture. His brother or namesake Don Diego is also quoted as 
Varela, however. See note 2, p- xlvi. 
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with any such order from the Viceroy or the Commander 
in the case of the Aguzla’s expeditions. Moreover, the 
intrinsic interest of Varela’s narrative was such as to invite 
a demand for copies, when once it became talked about ; 
the circumstances of the Tahitian people, and even the 
existence of their islands, being then quite unknown to 
the Spanish American public, who were their nearest 
civilised neighbours. The wonder is, rather, that this 
interesting journal was not forthwith printed and published 
as a private venture. 

Of Andia y Varela’s career prior to or after his voyage 
to Tahiti no particulars have come to light, except that he 
was a native of Santiago de Chile. There are brief biogra- 
phical notices of him in Fernandez de Navarrete’s, Pavia’s, 
Medina’s, and Mendiburu’s works; but they are confined to 
the circumstances of his voyage under convoy of the Aguz/a, 
and tell us no more—indeed much less—than may be read 
in the Comandante’s journal of that expedition, in Andia’s 
prefatory letter to the Viceroy, under cover of which he 
submitted his own journal, and in His Excellency’s Recital. 
Thus we know Andfa only as the mindful and intelligent 
Chilean master of a small freight ship of which he was 
himself the owner, the Sax Miguel by name but familiarly 
called the /zpzter, employed in the Lima trade. 

The Viceroy selected him “from among many ap- 
plicants for the honour,” he tells us, to accompany the 
Aguila under Boenechea’s orders on her second expedition 
from El Callao to Tahiti; and chartered his vessel to carry 
thither the sections and fitments of a frame house, certain 
cattle and lesser live-stock, provisions, implements and other 
stores for the use of the Mission, under convoy of the frigate. 
Andia was not only commander and owner of the /dfcter, 
but did duty himself as her primer piloto or senior navigating 
officer; and many passages in his journal prove that he was 
as capable and cautious a seaman as he was a shrewd and 
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exact observer of men and things. His journal is, indeed, 
not only the fullest, but perhaps the most lucid and precise, 
of all the records of the expedition in which its author took 
part. It shows that Andia was a person of no mean educa- 
tion, that he was not without some degree of scientific 
knowledge and instinct, and that he entered loyally into the 
spirit of the enterprise with which he was associated, by 
taking an intelligent and humane interest in the natives, 
their polity and customs. It may be said that he was 
prone, at times, to let his mind, as reflected by his pen, soar 
towards generalities in whose support he quotes evidence 
only of particular instances; but that was a feature common 
to the writings of many of his countrymen of the period, 
and, while not affecting facts, is often condonable as a mere 
matter of literary style because it need not mislead the 
discerning reader. 

Andia’s attitude towards the Viceroy, and the Coman- 
dante, was uniformly respectful; and one is tempted to 
feel surprise that Lieut. Gayangos, on assuming the chief 
command at the time of Boenechea’s death, should have 
been rather ‘short’ with the Master of his convoy (as both 
their journals seem to imply) in his instructions respecting 
the return voyage to El Callao, and should have mistrusted 
the sincerity of Andfa’s efforts to keep pace with the 
heavier frigate amidst dirty weather and rough seas. The 
narrative undoubtedly reflects great credit on Don José de 
Andia y Varela, who was not positively bound to keep a 
separate journal nor to keep account in his ship’s log of any 
matters outside the technical details of his navigation. It 
is therefore an agreeable task to bring him and his narrative 
to the notice of English readers; and to invite hydro- 
graphers to now give Andia? due and undivided credit for 


1 See vol. 11. 

” Don José should not be confused with another sea-captain Andia 
y Varela—Don Diego Tomas, who, like the former, did not hold 
naval rank. He served as Master in the frigate San Antonio, 
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being the first European discoverer of the large atoll of 
Amanu in the Tuamotu archipelago, and also to allow him 
his share in the discovery of Zatakoto (Narciso) in the same 
group, and of Raivavae in the Austral Islands, hitherto set 
down to Lt. Broughton whose landfall there happened 
sixteen years later than Gayangos’ and Andia’s. 

The following table may serve to make the facts clearer. 


Island Piet oet Name then oeew Name 
(native name). ami Hake, bestowed. aaa dae: bestowed. 
| = 
Tatakoto . | Boenechea, de San Boenechea de San 
1774 Narciso and Andfa, Narciso 
1774) 
Amanu . Bellins- Mollera Andfa, 1774 de Las 
hausen, Animas 
1820 
Raivavae . Lieut. none Gayangos de Santa 
Broughton, and Andia, Rosa 
1791 1775 


My next concern was to try and find the Viceroy 
Amat’s Recital of the events of his administration, only 
a small section of which (relating solely to ecclesiastical 
affairs) was printed by Fuentes [Bibl. no 42 dis]. Though 
my official duties lay in Fiji, circumstances allowed me 
to visit Spain in the spring of 1903; and, with suitable 


despatched in 1745 to explore and survey the East coast of Patagonia 
under the command of Don Joaquin de Olivares. The Viceroy of 
Peru mentions that expedition in his despatch no. 83 (see pp. 163-4) ; 
and a MS. of the Master’s journal exists in the British Museum [Add. 
MSS. 17607 (8)]. He afterwards rose to a responsible command, and 
did much hydrographic work in the Bight of Biafra. It is possible that 
our Don José or Josef was his brother. There was also a Josef Varela 
y Ulloa, who served under Don Juan de Langara in the Sana Rosalia 
frigate 1774, in the Atlantic. 

1 The discovery of this island was made by Boenechea and Andia 
quite independently of each other, in the frigate Agud/a and store-ship 
Jupiter respectively, on the same astronomical day, which happened 
to be the festival of Saint Narcissus; but Boenechea saw it first, by 
143 hours. F 
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introductions for which I have acknowledged my obligations 
in the Introduction to Gonzélez’s voyage [Bibl. no. 32 (a)], 
I entered first upon a search at the Depésito Hidrogrifico at 
Madrid. Under the guidance of its genial librarian, Don 
Joaquin de Ariza, whom I had the pleasure of meeting there 
again in I912,a volume containing Andia y Varela’s MS. 
bound up with Ensign Don Raimundo Bonacorsi’s journal 
was soon produced. A summary of Boenechea’s dis- 
coveries, various hydrographic particulars, and a description 
of Tahiti and the Tahitians by some officer on board the 
Aguila were also found: as well as the logs kept by 
Gonzalez, Domonte, and Hervé of their voyage to Easter 
Island, and the latter’s charts of that place. 

In the important library of the Real Academia de la 
ffistoria, for the entrée to which I was indebted to the late 
I]mo Ser Don Cesdreo Ferndndez Duro, I found many 
indispensable documents, including the Viceroy’s “Recital” 
that I wanted, his “Instructions” to Boenechea and to the 
Padres, the journals of all the commanders, the Declaration 
of Allegiance; besides several other MSS. relating to the 
expedition under Gonzélez above mentioned. So fruitful, 
indeed, were my researches at this stage that I soon 
found myself committed to a change of plan; for it now 
became plain that the motives for the Aguila’s first voyage 
were intimately related with the Sax Lorenzo's and Santa 
Rosalta’s mission, and that no account of the former 
ship’s explorations would be complete unless the causes 
and circumstances of the Easter Island expedition were 
first explained. In fact, the object with which the Aguila 
was originally commissioned by the Viceroy was to renew 
and extend the work that had recently been entrusted to 
_ the other ships at Easter Island, and to do it better. As 
my stay in Europe was limited, I decided to take up and 
finish the Easter Island voyage before going further with 
the Tahitian ones; although, had I been quite free to 
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pursue the subject to the end at that time, it would have 
been preferable, as I view it now, to include them all 
- together under a single title. I passed from Madrid to 
Sevilla, and there made some preliminary researches in 
the Archivo General de Indias, with very encouraging 
results ; and the volume containing the story of Gonzalez’s 
examination of Easter Island was subsequently issued by 
the Hakluyt Society, in respect of 1903 but actually in 
1908 [Bibl. no. 32 (a)]. 

I saw enough of the State Papers in the Archivo de Indias 
then to confirm my design of returning to them; and, an 
opportunity to do so occurring in the spring of 1908, I 
availed myself of it to pursue my investigations, and have 
twice since visited the Archivo for several weeks at a time 
with very gratifying success. 

During my residence in Tahiti in 1908-9 I had the 
satisfaction of reading all the Aguzla’s journals at the 
actual scene of her mission, and of making practical 
acquaintance, so far as is now possible, with the places, 
physical features, products, natives and language, to which 
their writers allude; and to make inquiry into suchstradi- 
tional recollection of the Spaniards’ visitas now remains. At 
Tautira—written by the Spaniards Ojatutéra and Ofatutira, 
but changed after Tu’s time to Tahutira and Tautira, in order 
to evade the syllable corresponding with his sacred name— 
I found no difficulty in identifying a patch of ground about 
one acre in extent as the area within which the Padres’ hos- 
pice and garden plot once were situated. With Herve’s plan, 
and the measurements and bearings quoted in Gayangos’ 
and Maximo’s journals before me, this position was placed 
beyond doubt. It was not so easy to point to any precise 
fathom of soil and say “ t#a¢ is where Boenechea was interred 
at the foot of the cross”; but a withered old man, white- 
haired, shrunken in body, and nearly blind, whose home 
adjoins the spot, assured me that he remembered, as a boy, 
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a large flat stone that used to lie near to where we were 
standing, and which his father often told him 4e had heard 
from Azs father marked the vazraa tupapau of the tapitana 
pantora—the “place of the Spanish captain’s departed 
spirit.” The stone is no longer there, and the only homage 
I could pay to Boenechea’s memory, at that spot, took 
the form of a wreath of crimson hibiscus and allamanda 
blossoms, representing the national colours of Don Domingo 
de Boenechea’s far-off fatherland. 

At Tautira too, I enjoyed the hospitality of Ori, the 
late Chief of that village, a collateral descendant of the 
Vehiatuas—and as splendid an example of dignity and 
manly presence as I have met with in any South Sea 
island, in spite of his age and the misfortunes caused him 
by the tidal wave that submerged Tautira in 1906. 

I need only allude briefly to the more modern notices 
of the Aguzla’s voyages, published after the date of 
Krusenstern’s J/émozres, because the only ones I have 
been able to meet with contain nothing that is not more 
fully set forth in the original documents at my disposal. 
The first edition of Findlay’s Pacific Ocean Sailing 
Directory, published in 1851, alludes to them in the text 
and in a footnote (Part II, page 877); and the error in 
Boenechea’s name, there spelt Bonecheo (and so copied from 
Krusenstern’s Recuez/), still survives even in the Admiralty 
Sailing Directions. Findlay’s later editions contain a con- 
densed notice of the first one. 

Captain Fernandez de Navarrete relates the principal 
features of the Aguz/a’s voyages in his biographical notices 
of Boenechea and Andia y Varela [Bibl. no. 38 (a), Zomo I, 
p. 379 and Zomo Il, p. 45], taking his material from Bona- 
corsis and Andia’s journals in the Depdsito Hidrogrédfico 
[Bibl. nos. MSS. ‘5 and 5(a)]. He also alludes to Gonzalez 
de Agiieros’ book, and, as already stated, criticises its in- 
consistencies. 
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There is no mention of the Aguzla’s expeditions in 
Ferrer de Couto and March’s Astoria de la Marina real 
Espaiiola (1854-6): nor in Baron Henrion’s Histozre générale 
des Missions Catholiques (1846 and 1848). 

In 1859 there was published at Lima, by order of the 
Government, a work in six tomes bearing the short title 
Memorias de los Vireyes [Bibl. no. 42 dzs] and purporting to 
present the official “ Recitals” of several of the Viceroys of 
Peru. Of Amat’s Recital, however, it contains only the 
first eleven chapters, all dealing with ecclesiastical affairs ; 
but the Chevalier Teodoro de Croix’s Recital (in vol. V, 
at p. 246) includes a good general account of the Aguzla’s 
three expeditions, which repays reading. 

Sebastian Lorente’s Relaciones de Virreyes y Audiencias 
contains notices of Guirior and Jauregui’s reigns; but 
affords no matter in relation to the Agwz/a’s mission that is 
not available in greater detail from other sources. 

There are passing references to the Agwuzla or to 
Boenechea, or Langara, in various other modern works; but 
for the most part only of the briefest kind. The eminent 
Spanish geographer, Don Ricardo Beltran y Rozpide, how- 
ever, has treated the subject at greater length; he has 
special facilities of access to documents, and he quotes his 
sources clearly. The notice occurs in his work entitled 
La Polinesia [Bibl. no. 18], as a summary at p. 148; but 
farther on he prints a Descripcion de las Islas, &c., from the 
MS. in the Depésito Hydrogrdéfico [Bibl. no. MSS. 6 (b)] 
and the account of an English frigate—the Resolution. 
Sefior Beltran also gives a small sketch of Hervé’s chart 
and plans, together with one by Josef Vazquez (Mourelle’s 
Master in the Princesa, 1781) of Vavau and Tonga. His 
work, La Polinesia, though thirty years old, is well worth 
reading by every geographical student who has a competent 
knowledge of Spanish. : 

In 1889 Capt. Vidal Gormaz published a journal by the 
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padre José Garcia, describing his canoe journey among 
the islands and channels south of Chiloé in 1 706-7 
(Anuario Hidrogrdfico de la Marina de Chile, Ano XIV). In 
the same volume he gave Cosme Ugarte’s fragmentary log 
of his canoe voyage with Pedro Mancilla through the 
western Patagonian fiords in 1767-81; and also the journal 
of Francisco Machado?, a Venezuelan coasting master who 
went over much the same ground a couple of years later, 
as well as his orders from the Governor of Chiloé, and other 
documents [Bibl. no. 7 (a)]. 

In 1892 Capt. Vidal Gormaz edited the text of Andia 
y Varela’s journal* from a MS. at Santiago de Chile, as 
already mentioned, and printed it also in the Amuarto 
LTidrogrdfico (Ano XVI), together with Boenechea’s report 
of arrival* at Valparaiso, addressed to President Morales. 
All these were reprinted about the same time in the same 
editor’s Documentos para la historia de la Nédutica en Chile 
[Bibl. no. 94]; so that Andfa y Varela’s narrative has been 
printed in full three times at least in Spanish, but never, 
so far as my knowledge extends, in any other language. 

The industrious Italian Fr. Marcellino has included a 
summary of the Aguz/a’s expeditions in his Storia universale 
delle Missiont Francescane [Bibl. no. 102 (a)]: unfortunately 
his authority is Gonzalez de Agiieros (see ante, p. Xxxvi), 
and to the latter’s misconceptions he adds numerous defects 
in the spelling of names. 

The last and latest writer who has made more than a 
passing allusion to Boenechea and the Aguz/a is M. Caillot. 
In his Histoire de la Polinéste orientale, published in 1910 
[Bibl. no. 23], he gives a résumé of the subject, culling his 
information from Amich’s account in E/ Viagero Universal, 
or, possibly, from the French translation of that, which 
appeared in the Messager de Tahiti as already mentioned. 


1 See p. 152, note. 2 See p. 201. 
3 See vol. 11. 4 See p. 250. 
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III. 


I have already sketched an outline of Don Julian de 
ARRIAGA’S qualities and career in the Introduction to the 
volume of Felipe Gonzdlez’s voyage [pp. lxix—lxxii] ; 
but the two following excerpts from Archdeacon Coxe’s 
work [Bibl. no. 33] had not at that time come to my 
notice. He says (p. 145, vol. Iv): “Don Julian de Ariaga 
was intrusted with the departments of the marine and the 
Indies.” (p. 152) “He was a man of probity and dis- 
interestedness, stiff and formal in his manners, and of an 
unbending disposition ; and he was supposed, from friend- 
ship for the confessor, and partiality for the jesuits, to be 
under the influence of their Order.” At p. 239 he quotes 
from the Earl of Bristol’s! secret despatch to Mr Pitt, dated 
at Segovia, August 31, 1761: “M. Ariaga, the secretary of 
state for the marine, is a quiet man, but too easily led by 
Jesuits. He is convinced that the Spanish navy neither 
is, nor can be, in a situation to cope with that of Great 
Britain. He would be against a war, and from principle, 
as well as experience, is satisfied that Spain could not be a 
gainer by interrupting the present peace it enjoys.” 

Arriaga’s despatches printed here indicate that he was a 
man of serious thought, not careless of his responsibilities, 
but of few words. The tenour of his advice to the King was 
well weighed, and not of a party or narrow-minded nature 
such as Jesuit influence—whose tentacles were not greatly 
weakened in the mother country in spite of the expulsion 
order of 1767—might lead one to expect. 

As a naval officer of wide sea-going experience he was 
well acquainted with South America and the West Indies, 
and had even visited the Maluinas or Falkland Islands. 


1 The Earl of Bristol was then ambassador at the Court of Madrid. 
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Pavia describes him as an active chief, and a rigid disci- 
plinarian but a merciful judge [Bibl. no. 85]. 


The Prince FIESCHI DE MASSERANO filled, at the time 
of the Falkland Islands zmpasse, the position of ambassador 
extraordinary for Spain at the Court of St James. Though 
a Piedmontese by lineage he was by birth and adoption a 
Spaniard. Many of his despatches display, in his character, 
an aptitude for Machiavellian methods of research; he 
showed himself ready and resourceful in the shifts and 
expedients of official espionage, from which the dignity of 
his position as the King’s representative by no means caused 
him to shrink. Like Grimaldi, he was a devoted disciple 
of the Duc de Choiseul, and, as against England, he worked 
hand in hand with the Comte de Guerchy—Louis XV’s 
ambassador at the Court of St James—and his subordinate 
colleague M. Durand, who, from being a secret service officer 
became a Minister plenipotentiary at the same embassy. 
The Earl of Bristol, in a despatch to Mr Pitt quoted by 
Archdeacon Coxe, observes of Masserano and the Duc 
de Bournonville, captains of the King’s body-guard, “the 
first, by descent an Italian, is most’ servilely attached to 
the French interest. The King likes neither of them.” . 
Particulars of his life and career, which, later on at Paris, 
‘became a chequered one, seem somewhat far to seek. 


Of Captain Don DoMINGO DE BOENECHEA (or BON- 
ECHEA), the principal actor in the occurrences narrated 
in these volumes, little personal history has come to light 
beyond the circumstances of his two voyages to Tahiti. 
Admiral F. de Paula Pavia states [Bibl. no. 85] that he 
began his career in the navy as a midshipman, and served 
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in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and North and South 
American seas with credit, taking part in several notable 
campaigns and encounters with the English, and with 
vessels belonging to the Moors or Riffs ( potencias berberiscos) 
along the African coast. By the time he attained the rank 
of Commander he was esteemed a gallant and prudent sea- 
man, and a careful navigator; and these qualities obtained 
for him the command of the 22-gun frigate Santa Marta 
Magdalena, known as the Aguila, when she was about to be 
despatched to the Pacific. Incidentally, I learnt from the 
anonymous work “A Complete History of the Late War},” 
corroborated by two other sources, that he commanded the 
sloop Marte, of 18 guns, at the time of the capture of Havana 
by Sir George Pocock in 1762. His vessel, with the Venganza 
frigate, surrendered to Captain Mackenzie, of H.M.S. 
Defiance, after exchanging a few shots ; and both the prizes 
were brought out of Mariel?, where they were lying, all but 
twenty men having left them. Arriaga’s despatches tell us 
that Boenechea was appointed to command the Aguz/a at 
El Ferrol, when she sailed from that port early in 1767 
for Montevideo, where she was to rendezvous with the 
Esmeralda, Venus, and Liebre frigates, and afterwards 
proceed on to El Callao in company. In the event, only 
the Aguila and Lzebre did so proceed ; and they were first 
diverted to the Falkland Islands with supplies for the new 
garrison there. Boenechea continued in command of her 
during his subsequent career in the Pacific until his death 
at Tahiti, which occurred on the 26th of January 1775, from 
a sudden illness. 

The Viceroy’s despatch no, 763, covering copies of 
Boenechea’s and Hervé’s service records was sent home in 
1773 but is missing from the file at the Archivo, Boenechea 
is believed to have been a Biscayan by birth and parentage 


1 London, 1764. 
2 A port some 16 or 18 miles west of Havana. 
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and seems to have been a discreet, humane, and even- 
tempered man; and the Viceroy in a later despatch, as 
well as in his Recital, pays a tribute to his memory 
“because of his kindly nature and good services.” His 
promotion from Capitién de Fragata to Capitdn de Navto 
took effect while he was engaged in the Tahitian voyage. 

Boenechea made a will a few days before his death and 
appointed Don Tomas Gayangos, his first lieutenant, sole 
executor. An attested copy of the will and documents 
relating to probate (as to which some legal hitch occurred) 
is in the Archivo de Indias. 


Lieutenant-Commander Don TOMAS GAYANGOS is 
stated to have been born in Logrofio, and to have been the 
scion of a noble family. He was a midshipman at Cadiz 
in 1755, ensign or junior sub-lieutenant in 1760, senior sub- 
lieutenant in the year following, lieutenant in the next, and 
senior lieutenant (teniente de navio) in 1772. He then 
served in the Aguz/a during her first voyage to Tahiti, and 
two years later was again there as second in command 
when he succeeded Boenechea on the latter’s death in 
January 1775. He seems to have been very popular 
amongst the natives, and to have used tact and gentleness 
towards them. He became the Zazo or personal friend of 
Reti, the Chief of Hitiaa (and former ¢azo of Bougainville), 
with whom he exchanged names. After that he returned 
to Europe and in 1776-7 served in the Poderoso in the 
Atlantic, under Don Juan de Langara. He became a 
Commander in 1779, Captain in 1782, Commodore in 1789, 
and Jefe de escuadra or Rear-admiral in 1794. He served 
in the squadron of the Marqués de Casa-Tilly off Brazil, 
and subsequently filled a high position again under Don 
Juan de Langara, in association with Lord Hood off Toulon, 
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where he saw some brisk active service. After that he was 
employed in various European waters, and on shore in 
Northern Spain. Rear-admiral Gayangos died at Cadiz, 
from illness, in 1796. 


Of the officers who served under Boenechea in the 
Aguila only two, perhaps, besides Gayangos, call for special 
mention. One of these was Don JUAN RUIZ DE APODACA, 
who afterwards rose to positions of the highest responsibility 
and distinction in the Navy and the State, and was created 
Conde de Venadito in 18T8, during his term of office as 
Viceroy of Mexico and New Spain. He was by parentage 
a Basque of very noble descent, but his mother’s family were 
of Italian extraction. He himself was born at Cadiz, in 
1754, and was therefore only twenty years of age when he 
joined the Aguzla, where he ranked as an a/ferez or sub- 
lieutenant. He is only mentioned incidentally in Gayangos’ 
journal; but his biographer and nephew, Don Fernando de 
Gabriel, observes that he displayed during that voyage very 
high qualities and ability which led to his employment upon 
several interesting duties, and won for him the favourable 
opinion of his chiefs. Thus, he assisted in preparing the 
charts of Tahiti, made himself acquainted with its natural 
products, and carefully studied the character and genius of 
the natives. In his relations with these latter he displayed 
tact and courtesy, and he never made them a promise that 
he did not fulfil. By his punctilio and fine bearing he 
gained the respect and good-will of the Chief of the island, 
who gave him many proofs of his regard; and through this 
intimacy Don Juan was instrumental in rendering the natives 
contented, and well pleased at securing the friendship of the 
Spanish nation. And, not satisfied with performing to the 
full every duty that was committed to his charge, he applied 

himself to the study of the native language with such effect 
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that he succeeded in preparing a small vocabulary of it in 
writing [Bibl. no. 42 ¢er]. 

Such indeed appears to have been Don Juan’s ability 
and application that it may be thought a pity his. private 
journal of the Aguzla’s second voyage has not come to light. 

He died in 1835, at Madrid, after having attained the 
top rank of Director-General and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy, besides holding several very exalted civil ad- 
ministrative positions, and being the recipient of numerous 
honours and decorations. The Naval Museum at Madrid 
contains a portrait of this distinguished officer in Room VII 
(no. 1049), intituled “47 Exc” Senor Don Juan Ruiz de 
Apodaca, primer Conde de Venadito,’ and another in 
Room VI (no. 988). 


Don RAYMUNDO BONACORSI was another a/ferez— 
ensign or sub-lieutenant. He served in the Aguzla on her 
first voyage, and his name calls for mention here because his 
journal has survived. It exists in the Depéstto Hidrogréfico 
and is labelled d. 12.among the Dzarzos. It is bound in one 
volume with Andia y Varela’s journal, but is unsigned. Its 
full title is quoted in the Bibliographical list [MSS. 5 (a)]. 
It ends with the frigate’s arrival at Valparaiso; and though 
Fernandez de Navarrete, and Pavia, and Beltran mention it, 
they all describe it as an anonymous journal. It is carelessly 
transcribed, and it is obvious that one or more lines are 
wanting, in places, through inattention on the part of the 
copyist. A typewritten copy of it was made for me by a 
member of the librarian’s staff, and this I have twice collated 
with the official one. This journal does not differ much in 
substance from Boenechea’s own journal, but it is clearly the 
composition of another person; and the key to its author- 
ship is found by the use of the personal pronoun yo (mean- 
ing “I”) in two passages corresponding to “el alferez Don 
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Raymundo Bonacorst” as written by Boenechea in allusion 
to the same incident. Of this young officer’s later career 
no particulars have come to my notice. 


The commander of the Agwzla when she re-visited 
Tahiti for the third time was Don CAYETANO DE LANGARA 
Y HUARTE, who appears to have been a younger brother of 
the distinguished commodore bearing the same patronymic 
whose squadron was dispersed by Admiral Rodney off Cape 
Santa Maria in 1780, I have been unable to gather any 
details of his career, apart from the Aguzla’s commission, 
except that he served in the Sax Lorenzo when she went to 
Easter Island with the Santa Rosalé/a in 1770, and that he 
was the lieutenant entrusted with communications between 
the captains of the Septentrién and Astuto and the Viceroy, 
when the crews of those ships refused duty in 1772 whilst 
lying in the Callao roads, 

He afterwards returned to Europe, and I learn from 
Montero’s Historia de Gibraltar [Bibl. no. 73 dis] that, when 
a Post Captain, Don Cayetano took command (under the 
orders of his old shipmate at Easter island Don Buena- 
ventura Moreno) of the 1400-ton floating battery Paula 
primera, 21 guns and 760 men, in the bay of Algeciras 
during the memorable siege of Gibraltar in 1782. Of ten 
such craft, called by the Spanish seamen empalletados, which 
were the invention of a French engineer, three of the largest 
blew up, and the Paula primera having also taken fire, the 
remaining six were abandoned, and burned by their own 
crews to prevent them from falling into General Elliot’s 
hands'. What became of Don Cayetano de Langara after 
that, if he survived the carnage, is not within my knowledge. 


1 A large and stirring canvas by J. S. Copley, R.A., depicting this 
scene covers the East wall of the first room in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, which also contains two smaller pictures, by Paton, of the 
same action at different stages. 
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Attention has already been drawn to the fact that 
the Forsters (father and son), the compilers of the Duff 
narrative, and other historians, fell into the error of naming 
the Aguila’s commander as Don Juan de Langara. But, 
which is more singular, the Viceroy makes the same mistake 
in two of his despatches, nos. 1161 and 1189, although in his 
‘Recital’ and elsewhere he correctly cites him as Don 
Cayetano. We have the testimony of Cayetano’s own 
signature to the orders he wrote to Lieut. Nicola4s Toledo 
in 1775 (of which he appended copies to his report) that 
his maternal surname was Huarte—the same as the Admiral 
Don Juan’s, who was the son of Don Juan de Langara y 
Arizmendi, also a very distinguished naval officer in his 
day, who had married Dofia Ana Huarte y Trigo. 


The Aguila. 


The ship in which these voyages were made was named 
after Santa Maria Magdalena, but was more familiarly 
known as the Aguila ; that is, the “ Eagle.” She was a small 
frigate designed to usually carry 22 8-pounder guns, but 
able to mount 26; and her full complement on the South 
American station, according to a list given in the Viceroy’s 
Recital, would be 231 persons. A 26-gun frigate mustered 
266, including a diver; and as the Agud/a had a diver it is 
possible she was specially manned on the higher scale, for 
her exploring voyages. The combatant officers were the 
commander, a senior lieutenant, two junior lieutenants, two 
ensigns (A/ferezes) or sub-lieutenants of marines, and one 
midshipman. The civil staff comprised the Contador or 
paymaster, two chaplains, one surgeon, and one surgeon’s 
mate. The navigating officers or pzJotos were the master, 
second master, and two mates or.cadets. Of petty officers 
there were a ‘ship’s corporal, boatswain, boatswain’s mate, 
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quartermaster (Ist class), ditto (2nd class), carpenter, 
carpenter’s mate, caulker, caulker’s mate, two coxswains 
(of launch and yawl), a sailmaker, and the ship’s cook—and 
also a phlebotomist, called the sangrador. The “idlers” 
included a Purser’s steward, steward’s mate or issuer, and 
a cooper. 

The seamen numbered 48 A.B.’s, 23 seamen-gunners, 
66 O.S.’s and 8 boys; while the remainder were made up of 
the marines’ contingent, viz——one bombardier, one gunner, 
two gunner’s mates, 2 serjeants (2nd class), 6 drummers 
and fifers, and 41 rank and file. The extra numbers carried 
by a 26-gun frigate, under the same officers, were one 
quartermaster (2nd class), a carpenter’s mate (2nd class), 
caulker (2nd class), armourer, lamp-trimmer, and a diver, 
with 23 additional seamen-gunners, 12 A.B.’s, and 2 boys ; 
but fewer O.S.’s by 8—total complement, 266. 

The Aguzla was built in 1753 at Cadiz under the 
superintendence of an English constructor—Mathew Mullan, 
who, with Edward Bryant and Richard Rooth, had been 
engaged into the Spanish service by Admiral Don Jorge 
Juan, from ship-yards at Blackwall or Millwall, and 
Gravesend, in 1750 or 51. Being launched from the Cadiz 
yards she was probably built of soft wood; that is, her framing 
would perhaps be of imported hard-wood timbers, but her 
planking, sheathing, decks and upper works of Andalusian 
pine. According to Don Jorge Juana frigate of the Aguzla’s 
class should measure 32 ft. 8 ins. beam, and would displace 
25,170 cubic feet, Spanish measure. 

A good idea of her construction, rig, and internal 
arrangements is afforded by a large model, exhibited in 
the Royal Science Museum at South Kensington, of H.M.S. 
Juno (albeit a somewhat heavier class of vessel than the 
Aguila), built on the Thames in 1757 from designs by 
Sir Thomas Slade—Cat. no. 23. 

After being employed in home waters and the West 
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Indies for some years the Aguila returned to Spain from 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, in 1766 it would seem, and was 
refitted at El Ferrol towards the close of that year. She 
next proceeded to sea from the same dock-yard, under the 
command of Don Domingo de Boenechea, early in 1767, 
bound for Montevideo, where she arrived on the first of 
October, after having been detained under arrest by the 
Portuguese for some months at Santa Catharina in Brazil. 
She sailed again from the Plata on the 3rd of January follow- 
ing, in company with the Ledre, a slightly larger frigate, 
having been originally ordered to El Callao direct. Later 
instructions, however, required them to convey troops in 
transit from Santa Fé to La Concepcién de Chile, and 
Bucareli also used the opportunity to ship supplies by them 
to the Maluinas, which had just been handed over by M. de 
Bougainville, on behalf of his Government, to Spain. Both 
vessels arrived at Puerto de la Soledad accordingly, on 
January the 25th, 1768, where they remained three weeks. 
Subsequently, they called at La Concepcién (the Liebre 
first) and in due course reached El Callao roads. About 
the middle of 1769, the Viceroy despatched the Aguz/a 
to Panama with a portion of her original freight of war 
material on board, and, in addition, the military pay for 
that. fortress. In the interval between her return from 
thence to E] Callao (which was before May 24th, 1770) 
and her preparation for the first Tahitian voyage in 1770 she 
seems to have remained on the station at or about E] Callao. 
After her return in 1776 from her third Tahitian voyage we 
find certain of the Viceroys’ despatches printed in these 
volumes (Amat and Guirior) relating to her careening, 
repairs, and ultimate sale out of the Service (in 1778), by 
which she passed into the possession of one Don Francisco 
de la Fragua, of Lima, for the sum of 34,000 esos, after 
which we hear no more of her. 
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Terms of Longztude. 


The longitudinal positions mentioned in these journals 
and despatches are quoted by the old method, by which 
that of the Peak of Tenerife is adopted as the first meridian, 
and the degrees are reckoned eastward all round the globe, 
to 360°. 

As all the voyages narrated took place in the western 
hemisphere, it suffices to deal here with that portion of the 
world’s surface which is contained between the meridian of 
180° from Greenwich and that of the Peak of Tenerife, 
namely, 16° 39’ W. from Greenwich. 

To express, on this basis, in terms West from Greenwich, 
a figure quoted in terms East from Tenerife, all that is 
necessary is to add the difference between these two stations 
' (which is 16° 39’) to the whole circle of 360 degrees, and 
deduct from their sum the figure quoted. 

Example :—Captain Cook’s observation mark at Point 
Venus, Tahiti, is considered to be in long. 227° 10’ from the 
Peak of Tenerife (reckoning East about) : 


TO. ise ‘ne -900° OO 

add ... w. 16° 39’ (long. of Tenerife W. from 
————- Greenwich). 

From theirsum 376° 39 


deduct ... 227° 10 (long. of Point Venus E. from 
— Tenerife). 
Result .... 149° 29’ =Long. of Point Venus W. from 
Greenwich). 


For the conversion of positions in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, a different procedure is of course necessary. 
Greenwich time is now adopted throughout Spain, except 
in certain ecclesiastical circles and functions, and longitude 


at sea is mostly reckoned E. and W. from the Greenwich ~ 


meridian, or from that of the observatory at San Fernando, 
near Cadiz, which is 6° 12’ more westerly. 
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Spanish compass terms. 


It should be understood that all the compass courses 
and bearings are quoted in these translations /teratim from 
the MSS. Ir the Spanish system of boxing the compass 
the circle of 360° was divided primarily into four quadrants, 
called the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th cuadrante respectively, 
counting from the North point, East about. It was 
customary to write of the wind prevailing from such or 
such a cuadrante or quadrant, so that the Ist quadrant 
meant anywhere between N. and E.: and so on: just as 
we speak of a breeze blowing from the N.E. or such and 
such a guarter. But for expressing points the circle was 
further divided into octants each comprising, of course, four 
points or sectors of 11° 15’ apiece. Thus a point, as we 
call it, was considered, in Spanish, as a cuvarta or ‘quarter’ 
(of an octant); and it was the custom to say, for instance, 
O.4S.0. (W.45S.W.) instead of calling the same course or 
bearing W. by S. as we do. Similarly N.}N.E. in Spanish 
is equivalent to N. by E. in English, and so on. Be it 
therefore borne in mind *by the nautical reader that the 
Spanish 4, or cvarta, means a quarter not of a point but of 
an octant, ze. one whole point of 11° 15’. The remaining 
differences between the two modes of expression resolve 
themselves so easily as not to call for explanation. 

As all the bearings and courses are quoted by 
compass, some allowance has to be made for the lesser 
magnetic deviation ruling in 1772-6, when computing 
true positions. 

It is interesting to note that the system of quoting 
courses and bearings in degrees, now almost universally 
followed as a consequence of the introduction of steam pro- 
pulsion, was sometimes used by the navigating officers of 
the Aguzla, especially with reference to fractions of a point. 
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The Maps and Plates. 


Seven of the maps in this volume have been reproduced 
in monochrome by a _ photo-mechanical process, from 
tracings and hand-drawn facsimiles of Hervé’s coloured 
originals that I was allowed to make at the Archivo General 
de Indias. 1 have pleasure in here expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the facilities afforded me by Don Pedro Torres 
Lanzas, principal Keeper of the Archives, for making these 
drawings and for renewing my researches among the State 
Papers in his care, during three separate visits of many 
weeks each. 

The Plan of Tahiti numbered III, in the pocket at the _ 
end of the volume, is from a facsimile, drawn for me at the 
Hydrographic Office in Madrid, of Don Andrés Baleato’s 
Indian ink copy, as certified in the margin. 

Hervé’s originals appear to have been prepared by him 
in duplicate: one copy of each plan being in monochrome, 
while the other has the sea tinted greenish and the points 
of the compass card coloured vermilion instead of black. 

Baleato’s copy is in plain Indian ink. 

I regret that, in copying the Agwz/a’s track-chart, the 
American coast-line has been unnecessarily strengthened, 
to bear reproduction with better effect; and the frigate’s 
track, which was drawn in red, appears black in the re- 
production. | 

The five smaller plans in volume I have been somewhat 
reduced in the process of photo-reproduction, to meet the 
exigencies of binding in octavo; so that the one of San 
Cristébal appears here as I : 2, or half a diameter of the 
original drawing; that of San Simon as 5 : 7, of Anaa as 6:7, 
of San Quintin as 2 : 3, and of Moorea as 4: 5. As they 
were originally all drawn on different scales, and the scale 
of miles ruled upon each has suffered a corresponding 
contraction in the process, the change is not of material 
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consequence. All the large charts are reproduced the exact 
size of their respective originals. 

Of the Plates, the frontispiece has been executed in 
photogravure from an excellent photograph by M. Lacoste 
of Mengs’s oil painting in the Prado Gallery, no. 2200. The 
official catalogue describes it as a “Portrait of the King 
Don Carlos III, in armour, holding his baton of command 
in the right hand, and with the left pointing towards the 
right of the spectator. On his breast he wears the Golden 
Fleece and crimson sash, the Royal mantle lies thrown 
over a side-table, and there is a curtain at the back. More 
than half length, life-size. A replica of another in the 
Royal Academy of San Fernando.” The picture was 
painted by command, from life, about the year 1768. 

The view of Vaiurua (at p. 302) is from an over-dense 
negative I secured, in somewhat difficult circumstances, with 
my camera tripod set up on a submerged coral patch only 
a few feet in area and at some distance from the main reef. 
It was the nearest point d’appui to the precise spot where 
the Aguila moored, and my canoe was much too frail and 
ricketty to allow of a successful exposure being made 
whilst afloat. The cloud seen just touching the mountain 
formed while I was focussing the picture, which was in- 
tended to afford a comparison with the central portion of 
Hervé’s Prospect represented on Chart no. II in the pocket. 

The other plate (at p. 336) shows, on the right hand, a 
Tahitian pillow or head-rest carved in one piece from the 
solid wood, which appears to be an unique specimen of its 
design. Mr A. W. F. Fuller, to whose collection it belongs 
and to whom I am indebted for permission to represent it 
in this work, considers it to have most probably belonged 
to the missionary William Ellis (who quitted Tahiti in 1822) 
and to be the identical one figured in the second volume of 
that author’s well-known “Polynesian Researches” [ Bibl. 
no. 36]. The other objects in this plate are the property 
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of the British Museum, where they are exhibited in the 
Ethnological Gallery, wall-case section 123. My thanks 
are due to the authorities, Sir Hercules Read, LL.D., in 
particular, for permission to photograph and reproduce 
them here. The centre head-rest (¢urua) and the large 
stool or seat (papa) to the left of it show plainly what the 
Spaniards meant by danguitos concabos in their journals. 
These are also each carved from the solid log; they 
measure 174 inches and 29 inches in length respectively, 
and their centres stand 34 and 6 inches high. The three 
cloth mallets are all good specimens of their kind; but 
the longitudinal grooving on their lateral faces has become 
obscured through reduction in the size of the picture (which 
was originally photographed on a “whole” plate) to suit 
the octavo page. 

In Volume 11 will be found Hervé’s Plan of Vaitepiha 
Bay, where the Aguila lay during her second and third 
visits to Tahiti, with a Prospect of the coast and guebrada 
or nullah adjoining Tautira; and also a section of the 
general chart he constructed, showing Huahine, Raiatea, 
Tahaa and Porapora. A reproduction from the modern 
French Admiralty chart! of Vaitepiha Bay is added for 
comparison, and for reference with the text of the Journals. 
The photographic view of the bay and beach at Tautira is 
from a plate I exposed there in January, 1909. 

Volume II is mainly devoted to the unique diary kept by 
Maximo Rodriguez, an intelligent young private of marines 
who, having acquired the Tahitian dialect (while serving in 
the Aguila’s first expedition) much more glibly than any 
other person on board, was told off by the Viceroy to 
remain with the missionary Padres, and act as interpreter 
for them during their residence on the island after the 
frigate’s second visit. I desire here to thank Admiral 
Sir Frederick Fisher, K.C.V.O., and the officials of the 
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Royal Naval Museum at Greenwich Hospital, for allowing 
and facilitating the reproduction of Tu’s portrait for publi- 
cation with Rodriguez’ diary, from the original drawing 
from life executed by William Hodges? at Matavai in 1773. 
Further particulars about Rodriguez and his diary are 
reserved for the volume containing it. 


The name ‘Tahiti’ is variously spelt in Boenechea’s 
and the other journals and documents: in a single in- 
stance, I believe, quite correctly, as above. The two 
Forsters were the first to detect the independence of the O, 
which is really the present tense of the verb ‘to be.’ It 
precedes all proper nouns when quoted in the nominative 
case, and personal pronouns; denoting existence. Thus 
‘Otaheite’ should be written 0 Tahiti or Tahiti; and 
‘Otoo’ (as Captain Cook spelt the Chief’s name) reads 
properly 0 Zu, or Tu, according to case—or, in Spanish, 
Tu. 

The phonology of the Tahitian dialect of the wide- 
spread Maori tongue approximates the Spanish primary 
sounds divested of Arabic influence; but the alphabet 
adopted for Tahitian script is much the simpler, and 
comprises only eight consonants in addition to the five 
vowels. Allowing for peculiarities in the Spanish pro- 
nunciation of such letters as ¢ ch, g, h, 7, , x, y, and 2, 
one cannot but admire the Spaniards’ orthography of 
Tahitian words in these journals and vocabularies, not- 
withstanding that some of the writers or copyists of the 
journals and the vocabularies they present were apparently 
Andalusian or South American by origin ; for their spelling 
of many of the Tahitian words betrays certain provincial 
mannerisms, 
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Further remarks on this subject will be found prefixed 
to the vocabulary under cover of the Viceroy’s despatch 
no. 1068, in volume II; and two other matters, interesting, 
the one to numismatists and the other to ethnologists, are 
reserved for further note on a future page. They are (i) 
the recovery by Cayetano de Langara of two of the com- 
memoration medals left at Tahiti by Capt. Cook in 1773, 
and (ii) the finding of the very remarkable black stone 
bowl brought to Lima from the island in 1776 by Maximo 
Rodriguez. 

In the employment of square brackets [ ] in these 
volumes I have followed the practice of enclosing within 
them (i) editorial passages interspersed with the text, and 
(ii) words supplied in the text to elucidate the translation 
in accordance with the implied sense of the original in 
cases where a verbatim rendering would have seemed clumsy 
or inaccurate. 

The bibliographic reference numbers relate to the list 
of authors and titles which follows this Introduction. 

All editorial references to pages of the text or foot- 
notes relate to the volume in which such references are 
made, excepting where another volume is specifically 
indicated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC REFERENCE LIST 


of the Manuscripts, Charts, Drawings, and Printed Books cited in the text, 
or consulted by the Editor. 


This List has been tabulated as a key to the identity and fuller titles 
of the writings, &c. named: it does not aim at presenting an exhaustive 
bibliography of the general subject. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Est. ... ... Estante (=stand, or case). 
~ Caj. ... oe Cajon (=tier, shelf, or compartment). 
Leg. .... ... Legajo (=packet). 
gr. ... ... grada (equivalent to shelf), 
B.M.N.H.... British Museum of Natural History. 
GS: ... Royal Geographical Society. 
P.K:O, ... Public Record Office. 
* 


indicates that the books thus marked have 
not been examined. 


I. MANUSCRIPTS 
In the ARCHIVO GENERAL DE Inp1as, Sevilla. 
Audiencia de Lima, : 
1. Cartas del Virrey. [Est. 110—Caj. 3—Leg. 7, 8, 9.] 
2. Duplicados del Virrey. [Est. 110—Caj. 3—Leg. 15, 16, 17.] 
[Est. rro—Caj. 4—Leg. 17.] 
3. Expediente sobre el descubrimiento de las Islas de David (hoy San 


Carlos), Pepis, Otahety, y otras en el Mar del Sur. Afios 1771 
4 1788. [Est. 112—Caj. 4—Leg. 11.] 


Charts by Juan de Hervé in the same packet, viz.— 
(a) Track chart of the frigate Agui/a, 1772-3. 


(b) Five separate plans of the islands of San Simén y Judas, San 
Quintin, Todos Santos, San Cristébal, and Santo Domingo: in 
Indian ink and colours, 1772. 


(c) Duplicates of the last preceding, in Indian ink only. 

(d) Prospect and Plan of Vaiurua: in Indian ink and colours, 1772. 
(€) Duplicate of the last preceding, in Indian ink only. 

(f) Plan of Tahiti: in Indian ink, 1772. 
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Lndijerente del Perit. 


4. Expedientes sobre Establecimientos de Ingleses en varios puntos. 
Afios 1766 4 1770, y 1771 4 1788. 
[Est. 138—Caj. 6—Leg. 3, 4.] 


Drawings and chart by Alexo Berlinguero, in the same packets, 
viz.— 


(a) A set of six bird’s eye views of Port Egmont, the settlement, 
blockhouse, and contesting squadrons. In water-colours, 1770. 


(b) Chart of the Falkland Islands (A/alucnas) 22" x 17’’, coloured, 
1770: from French and Spanish Surveys. 


In the Depéstro HrprRoGRAFICO, Madrid. 


5.  Andia y Varela, Joseph de.—Relacion del viage hecho 4 la Ysla 
de Amat y sus adyacentes. Por D® Joseph de Andia y Varela. 
Afio de 1774. ff. 1-100, in 4°, calf: bound with Bonacorsi’s 
Journal. [Diarios, d. 1?.] 


(a) Bonacorsi, Raymundo, Zmsign.—Viage a la Ysla de Otayty 
hecho en 26 de Septiembre de 1772 por Capitan de Fragata de 
la Real Armada D" Domingo Bonechea, Comandante de la Fragata 
de Guerra nombrada la Aguz/a, de Orden del Ex™° Sefior Virrey 
del Pert D® Manuel de Amat. ff. 101-136, in 4°. 


Author not named. Bound with Andia’s Relacion. [Diarios, 
d.17.] 


6. Barreda, D" Blas de.—Letter to the Duchess of Medina Sidonia, 
dated from Lima, 24 April 1776, covering the Descripcion which 
follows, and certain plans and objects of the islands. [Astronomia 
y otros Asuntos, vol. v, fol. 83, e. 24.] 


(a) Medina Sidonia, Duquesa de.—Letter acknowledging Don 
Blas de Barreda’s communication above cited, dated from Madrid, 
5 Nov. 1776. [Astronom{a y otros Asuntos, vol. v, fol. 83, e. 27.] 


(b) Descripcion de las Yslas del Océano Pacffico reconocidas ulti- 
mamente de Orden de S.M. por D® Domingo de Boenechea, 
Capitan de Fragata de la Real Armada, y Comandante de la de 
S.M. nombrada S Maria Magdalena (alias el Aguila) en los 
afios de 1772 y 1774. Writer or compiler not named: it was not 
Boenechea himself, because his death and burial are mentioned in 
it. [Astronomfa y otros Asuntos, vol. v, fol. 84, e. 23.] 


> (c) Noticia de algunas Costumbres de los Naturales de las nuevas 
Yslas 6 Tierras de Quiros, segun el ultimo viage que hizo la Fragata 
de S.M. nombrada el 4guz/a...etc. Author not named. [Astro- 
nomia y otros Asuntos, vol. Vv, ff. 101-103, e. 27.] 


Charts and Drawings. 


7. Perspectiva de la Quebrada del Puerto de la S™ Cruz de Ojatutira. 
Original diagrammatic sketch and plan, by Juan Hervé, 1774. 
[Sec. v1: Carton I.] 


8. Plano que comprende las 22 Yslas del Archipiélago de Otajeti, re- 
conocidas en 1772 por D. Domingo de Boenechea, Capitan de 
Fragata de la Real Armada y Comandante de la nombrada 
Aguila. Contemporary copy, by D. Andrés Baleato, of Hervé’s 
original. [Sec. vi: Carton I.] 
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In the BrstiorecA NACIONAL (MSS. Department), Madrid. 


9. Andia y Varela, José de.—Relacion Historica del Viage hecho 
a la Ysla de Amat, por otro nombre Otahiti, y descubrimiento 
de otras adyacentes: por D® José de Andia y Varela, en los 
afios de 1774 y 1775. ff. 1-102. Size 7x 5% inches, calf. (The 
: late Don Pascual de Gayangos’s copy, now in the Coleccidn de 
‘ Ultramar.) [MS. 221.] 


10. —— Relacion del Viage hecho a la Ysla de Amat y sus adyacentes. 
Por D® Josef de Andia y Varela. Afio de 1774. ff. 1-130, in 
4°, calf. [MSS. 1999.] This copy lacks the tables at the end. 


In the Library of the REAL ACADEMIA DE LA HisToriA, Madrid. 


1r. Amat y Junient, Don Manuel de.—Relacion de govierno que 
dejd el Exiho. Sefior Don Manuel de Amat. Afio de 1776. 


[F. 49.] 


12. Andia y Varela, Josef de.—Relacion del viage hecho 4 la Isla 
de Amat y sus adyacentes. Por D" Josef de Andia y Varela. 
Dble ff. 1-81 (=pp. 324) sm. 4% [A. 163.—Est. 23, gr. 73.] 
This copy lacks the /Vo¢a and the tables at the end. 


13. Clota, #7. Geronimo.—Diario de las Cosas notables que ocurrieron 
en la Isla de Amat (alias Ofagetz) desde el dia 28 de Enero de 1775, 
en que se hizo a la vela para el Puerto del Callao la Fragata de su 
Mag‘. llamada el Aguila, hasta el 12 de Noviembre de dho. afio, en 
cuio dia salid segunda vez para el mismo Puerto conduciendo 4 los 
P.P. Predicatores Apostolicos Fr. Geronimo Clota, y Fr. Narciso 
Gonzalez, del Colegio de Propaganda Fide de S** Rosa de Ocopa. 
[A. 93. Coleccién de Mufioz, tomo 66, ff. 217-225.] 


(a) Clota and Gonzalez.—Memorial al Ex™° S* Virrey del Peru. 
[A. 93. Coleccién de Mufioz, tomo 66, ff. 212-213.] 


14. Descubrimientos hechos en America desde el afio de 1767 hasta 
el de 1775: copiados de los Originales que existen en la Secretaria 
de Estado y del Despacho Universal de Indias, 4 consequencia de 
R! Orden de 1° de En° de 1778. Autorizados por el oficial de ella 
D® Manuel Josef de Ayala. [D. 91.] One vol. fol. 


(This volume contains, z#fer alia, copies of the Journals of 
Boenechea and Gayangos, the Viceroy’s Instructions to Boenechea 
and to the Padres, and the Declaration of Allegiance attested by 
Don Pedro Freire.) 
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In the Museo NAVAL, Madrid. . 

15. Monleon, Rafael.—Las construcciones navales bajo su aspecto 
artistico. (Four large vols. of more than twelve hundred drawings 
in pencil, ink, and aquarelle, of the ships and smaller craft of all 
nations and periods: with accompanying text, glossary of over 
3500 nautical terms in various languages, and numerous plans and 
details.) Holograph. [Room V, no. 787.] 


In the PuBLic RECORD OFFICE, London. 
16. Admiralty. Secretary: In-Letters, Captains’, 1899, 1986, 2116. 


17, — ae _Out-Letters, Orders and Instructions, 94. 
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18. Admiralty. Secretary: Out-Letters, Secret. Orders and Letters 
[1332]. 
18 67s. -— Secretary: Miscellaneous [574]. 


IQ. Series I. Muster-books. Carcass 7566, Swallow 7511. 

20. Accountant General. Miscellanea, various. Transports, 
Papers relating to, 1740-1800 [125]. 

ai. Ships’ Logs: Supplementary, Series II (Zxplorations)— 


Dolphin (Wallis) 35, Jason (MacBride) 83, Swallow (Carteret) 
129-130, Tamar (Mouat and Cumming) 131. 


22, —— Captains’ Logs.—Carcass 167, Favourite 347-348, Hound 
462, Jason 488, Juno 496, Tamar 968. (Zxplorations\—Dolphin 
4535, 4542-3, Swallow 4562. 


23. —— Masters’ Logs.—Dolphin 71, Jason 903, Juno 1811, 
In the British Muszum (MSS. Department), 


24. Amat y Junient, Don Manuel de.—Relacion del Estado del Pert: 
en el Gobierno del Ex™° Sefior Virrey Don Manuel de Amat y 
Jurieu [for Junient]. echa en Lima, 1776. 


[Add. MSS. 19572.] 


25. Webber, John, R.A., and others.—Various original drawings, 
aquarelles and proof engravings of places, persons, and objects 
described by Captain Cook and the gentlemen associated with him 
during the voyages of H.M.S. Endeavour, Resolution, Adventure 
and Discovery. By Webber, Hodges, Parkinson, Miller, Roberts 
and Buchan. 1769-1779. 


([K 7. Tab. 74.] [Add. MSS. 15508, 15513, 23921.] 


In the BririsH Museum (Natural History Department: Botanical section). 


26. Miers, John.—A Catalogue of the woods of Brazil, etc. By John 
Miers, F.R.S. (Original notes, bound in a volume.) [53. h. 25.] 


27. Parkinson, Sydney.—Illustrations of the Botany of the Friendly 
' [and Society] Islands. (Drawings of Tahitian plants.) 2 vols. 
fol. [Window case. ] 


28. Solander, Daniel Carl, Dy.—Plantae Otaheitenses. (The original 
descriptive notes jotted down on board the Endeavour by Dr 
Solander, relating to the botanical specimens collected by him and 
Banks.) Mounted on 4'° sheets and bound in a volume. n.d. 
(1769-1771.) [26. c. 9.] 

° (a) Primitiae Florae Insularum Oceani Pacifici, s¢ve Catalogus 

+ Plantarum in Otaheite, Eimeo, Otaha, Huaheine atque Ulaietea. 
A. C. MDCCLXIX, diebus 13 Aprilis—3 Augusti collectarum. 


(Transcribed and arranged from Dr Solander’s notes and slips, 
and bound in a volume. _ fol.) 


[26. f. 11.] 
In the Roya Navat Museum, Greenwich Hospital. 


29. Hodges, William, R.A.—Otoo, King of Otaheite. (The original 
portrait, drawn in red crayon.) F 


In the Liprary OF THE RoYAL GEOGRAPHICAL Society, London. 


30. Rodriguez, Mdximo.—Relacion Diaria que hizo el Interprete 
Maximo Rodriguez de la Ysla de Amat alias Otagiti el afio de 
1774. ff. 189. 4°. 


Cc. T. St 
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In PRIVATE HANDS. 


31. Bayly, William.—Journal kept on board His Majesty’s Ship ‘ The 
Adventure’ (June 22nd, 1772, to July 16th, 1774): fscp. Bound 
with no. 31 (a). 
(a) Journal kept on board His Majesty’s Ship ‘Resolution’ 
(June 11th, 1776, to April 29th, 1779): fscp. Bound with no. 31. 


(b) Journal or Narrative of Occurrences during Capt. Cook’s 
stay at Otaheite or the Society Islands, Christmas Island, and 
. Sandwich Island, during the time from his arrival at Otaheite, 
Aug. 12th, 1777, to June 30th, 1778. 1 vol.  fscp. 


(Formerly in the library of the late Henry Beaufoy, Esq.) 


32. Caro, Lieutenant.—Journal du Voyage du Tour de Monde fait par 
le Sieur Caro, embarqué sur la Flutte du Roy 7’ Z¢ot/e, commandeée 
par Monsieur Giraudais sous les ordres de Mons. Bougainville, 
commandant la Frégate La Boudeuse. fscp. (From January to 
October, 1768.) 


(Formerly in the library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., F.R.S.) 


33. Webber, John, R.A.—Signed aquarelle of a view at Raiatea, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1787. 


(In the collection of A. W. F. Fuller, Esq.) 


II. PUBLISHED CHARTS 


British Admiralty Charts. 


1. Pacific Ocean, South East Sheet: no. 783 [3258]...1875. 
2. South West Sheet: no. 780...1875. 
EE Cape Horn to Cape Corrientes (Mexico) and extending to 


110° West longitude: no. 786 [3261]...1876. 


4. South America, West Coast (Patagonia), Gulf of Pefias to the 
Guaitecas Islands: no. 1325...1889. 


— Sheet II, Magellan Strait to Gulf of Pefias: no. 561...1871. 


Tuamotu or Low Archipelago and the Society Islands: no. 
767...1872. 


7. Tahiti and Murea!: no. 1382...1895. 


Huaheine?! to Marua! or Maupiti: no. 1060...1887. 


French Admiralty Charts. 
g. Pueu a Vaitoto: no, 3825. 
10. WVaiurua: no. 4068. 


11. Ile Narcisse and Ile Méller. See under Printed Books, no. 35 bes, 
Atlas (Duperrey). 


1 These native names are here printed as spelt on the charts referred to. 
They should be Mo’orea, Huahine, and Maurua. 
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III. Printep Booxs 


1, Acosta, Joseph de, Z/ Padre.—Historia natural y moral de las 
Indias...etc. Compuesta por el Padre Joseph de Acosta, Religioso 
de la Compafiia de Jesus. 


[*And many other editions. ] Sevilla, 1590. 4°. 
[G. 6341.—K. 146. a: 3.] 
1 dis. Admiralty Sailing Directions.—Pacific Islands (Eastern 
Group), Vol. 3. Fourth Edition. 


Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. London, 1909. 8°. 


2. Agassiz, Alexander.—Reports of the scientific results of the Ex- 
pedition to the Tropical Pacific in charge of Alexander Agassiz 
--.1899—I900. Iv. The Coral Reefs of the Tropical Pacific. 


Jn Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
College. Vol. xxviIt. Cambridge, U.S.A. 1903. 4°. 


2 bis. Alcedo, Antonio de.—Diccionario Geogrdfico-Histérico de las 
Indias Occidentales 6 América: Escrito por el Coronel Don 
Antonio de Alcedo, Capitén de Reales Guardias Espafioles. 
5 tom. 


Con licencia. Madrid, 1786-89. 4°. 
[279. i. 15-19.] 


Americanists, Proceedings of the XVIIIt» International Congress 
of. See no. 32 in this list. 


3. Amich, Francisco José.—Compendio histérico de los Trabajos, 
Fatigas, Sudores y Muertes, que los Ministros Evangélicos de la 
Serdfica Religién han padecido por la conversion de las almas de 
los Gentiles en .las montafias de los Andes pertenecientes 4 las 
Provincias del Pert: dedicado al Seréfico Doctor San Buenaven- 
tura: escrito por el Padre Fr. José Amich, predicador apostdlico 
y escritor del colegio serdfico de propaganda Fide de Santa Rosa 
de Ocopa. Parts, 1854. 12°. 


[4745- aa. 5.] 
Andia y Varela, José de.—See nos. 7 (b), 47 (a) and (c), and 94 (b). 


4. Annuaire des Etablissements Francais de I’Océanie (Annuaire de 
Tahiti) pour 1912. 
Imprimerie du Gouvernement: Papeete, 1912. 8°. 


[PP. 2679.] 


5. Annual Register, Zhe. 1771.—Second edition. London, 1775. 8° 
[2119. a.] 


Anson, George, Baron.—See Walter, no. 95. 


6. Antunez y Acevedo, Rafael.—Memorias histéricas sobre la legis- 
lacion y gobierno del Comercio de los Espafioles con sus colonias 
en las Indias Occidentales. Por Don Rafael Antunez y Acevedo. 


Madrid, 1797. 4°. 
[705. f. 16.] 
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7. Anuario hidrografico de la Marina de Chile. 
(a) Afio xiv. See no. 94 (a). Santiago de Chile, 1889. 
(b) Afio 16, See no. 94 (b). . Santiago de Chile, 1892. 


[R. G. S.] See also no. 94 (a) and (b). 


7 bis. Anville, J. B. Bourguignon d’.—{ Map of] Amérique Méridionale. 
Par le Sieur d’Anville. 1748. 
[83000. (25)-] 
Arana. See Barros Arana, no. 12. 


8. Arii Taimai, 7%e Lady.—Memoirs of Arii Taimai E, Marama of 
Eimeo, Teriirere of Tooarai, Teriinui of Tahiti, Tauraatua i Amo. 
Privately printed. Paris, 1901. 4% 

[1o4g1. i. 22.] 


g. Arona [Paz Soldan], Juan de.—Diccionario de Peruanismos. En- 
sayo filoldgico por Juan de Arona. 
Buenos Ayres, 1884: Lima, 1885. 8°. 
[12943- dd. 18.] 


10. Banks, Sz Joseph.—Journal of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Captain Cook’s first voyage in H.M.S, 
Endeavour in 1768-71 to...Otaheite...etc. 


Edited by Sir Joseph D. Hooker. London, 1896. 8°. 
[2374- & 9.] 
— The Life of. See Smith, Edward: no. g2. 
11, —— 
12. Barros Arana, Diego.—Historia jeneral de Chile. 16 tom. 


Santiago de Chile, 1884-1902. 8°. 
[9781. de. 1.] 
13. — 
14. Baio, Ciro.—Vocabulario Criollo-espafiol sud-americano. 
Madrid, 1910. 8°. 
[12941. g- 35-] 
15. Beatson, Robert.—Naval and military Memoirs of Great Britain, 
from the year 1727 to the present time. 3 vols. 
London, 1790. 8°. 
[294. k. 18-20.] 


16. Beechey, F. W., Caft.—Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Beering’s Strait, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions: Per- 
formed in H.M.S. Blossom, under the command of Captain F. W. 
Beechey, R.N., F.R.S., etc., in the years 1825-6-7-8. Maps and 
plates. 

Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 2 vols. 


A new edition. London, 1831. 8°. 
[In private hands. ] 


1642s. Belcher, Sir Edward, Capt.—Narrative of a Voyage round the 
World, performed in H.M.S. Sudphur, during the years 1836- 


1842...etc. 
Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 2 vols. London, 1843. 8° 


° (1424. h. 8.] 


a 
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17(a). Bellinshausen, F., Vice-Admiral.—( Translation) Dual Explora- 

. tion of the Southern Frozen Ocean, and Voyage round the World, 

during the years 1819-20 and —21: performed in the Sloops Vostoka 

and Mirnom under the*command of Captain Bellinshauzen, com- 

manding the Sloop Vostoka. The Sloop Mirnom commanded by 
Lieutenant Lazarev. 2 Parts. 


[Zz Russian.] St Petersburgh, 1831. 4°. 

[1045. k. 17.] 
(b). —— Atlas of Plates and Charts [to accompany the foregoing 
narrative]. 1831. obl. fol. 


[14000. h. 9.] 


18. Beltran y Rézpide, Ricardo.—La Polinesia. Madrid, 1884. 8°. 
[1o4gt. dd. 3.] 


19. Bougainville, Antoine de.—Voyage autour du Monde, par la 
Frégate du Roi La Boudeuse, et la Fifite L’Etoile; en 1766-7- 
8-9. A Paris,.1771. 4°. 


[C. 28. 1. 1o.] 


20. Bratring, Fr. Wilh. Aug.—Reisen der Spanier nach der Siidsee, 
insbesondere nach der Insel O-Taheite. Jetzt zum erstenmal aus 
dem Spanischen iibersetzt. Herausgegeben mit Anmerkungen, 
und mit einer historischen Schilderung der Gesellschafts-Inseln 
begleitet, von Fr. Wilh. Aug. Bratring. Mit einer Karte. 

Berlin, 1802. 8°. 


[1o4g1. d. 2.] 


206%. Brigham, William Tufts—Ka Hana Kapa: the making of 


bark-cloth in Hawaii. By William T. Brigham, A.M., Sc.D. 
(Columbia). Coloured plates. 
Jn Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian 
Ethnology and Natural History: forming Volume III. 
Honolulu, 1911. 
[In private hands.] 


21. Brosses, Charles de, JZ. le Président.—Histoire des Navigations 
aux Terres Australes...etc. 2 tom. A Paris, 1756. 4° 


[G. 7382-3 and other copies.) 


21 dis. Burney, James, 4dmiral—A chronological history of the dis- 
coveries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. 5 vols. 
London, 1803-1817. 4° 
[455. b. 17-21.] 


22. Byron’s Voyage (by an anonymous author).—A Voyage Round the 
World in H.M.S. the Dolphin: commanded by the Honourable 
Commodore Byron...together with an accotint of Seven Islands 
lately discovered in the South Seas. By an Officer on Board the 
said ship. London, 1767. 8°. 

[10026. d. 12.] 


—— See also Ortega, no. 81. 


23. Caillot, A. C. Eugéne.—Histoire de la Polinésie Orientale. 
Paris, 1910. 8% 
[10492. gg. 4-] 
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24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


41, 


32. 
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(Calcutta) Government Gazette, The. — Vol. x11, no. 596: 
Oct. 26. Calcutta, 1826. 


(India Office library.) 
Calendar of Home Office Papers. See no. 53 (a) and (b). 


Cantillo, Alejandro del.—Tratados, convenios, y declaraciones de 
Paz y de Comercio que han hecho con las Potencias estranjeras los 
Monarcas espafioles de la casa de Borbon, desde el afio de 1700 
hasta el dia: etc. Madrid, 1843. 8°. 


[6955. h. 6.] 


Commerson, Philibert de, Drv.—Lettre de M. de Commerson, 
docteur en médecine, et médecin-botaniste du Roi 4 l’Ile de France, 
le 25 Février, 1769. Addressed to M. De La Lande}. 


In the ‘Mercure de France’: see no. 69 ¢ this list. 


Cook, James, Cagz.—A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. Undertaken, 
by the Command of His Majesty, for making discoveries...in the 
years 1776-80. 

Volumes I and II written by Captain Cook, F.R.S. 
London, 1784. 4°, 
[454- h. 9-11, and other copies.] 


Commander.—A Voyage towards the South Pole, and round 
the World. Performed in H.M. Ships the Resolution and Adventure, 
in the years 1772-75. Written by James Cook, Commander of the 
Resolution, etc. 2vols. Third Edition. 
London, 1779. 4°. 
[First edition, 1777.—454. h. 7-8, and other copies.] 


Lieut.—A Journal of the Proceedings of H.M.’s bark Endea- 
vour, on a Voyage round the World. By Lieut. James Cook, 
commander, commencing on the 25th of May, 1768. With notes 
and Introduction: edited by Captain W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., 
F.R.S. | London, 1893. 8°. 


[10025. ee. 8.] 
Cordoua Salinas, Fy. Diego de. See Salinas, no. gl. 


Cordova, Antonio de, Cag¢.—Relacidn del ultimo Viage al Estrecho 
de Magallanes de la Fragata de S.M. Santa Maria de la Cabeza, 
en los afios de 1785 y 1786. Extracto de todos los anteriores desde 
su descubrimiento, impresos y MSS., y noticia de los Habitantes, 
Suelo, Clima y Producciones del Estrecho. 


Trabajada de Orden del Rey. Madrid, 1788. 4°. 
[In private hands. ] 


Corney, B. Glanvill.—The Rule of Don Manuel de Amat, Viceroy 
of Peru. 
Ln the Proceedings of the International Congress of Americanists, 
XVIIIth Session, Part 11, pp. 522-528. 
London, 1913. 8°. 
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1 This reference is misquoted in the Brographie Universelle (Art. 
*““Commerson”) as occurring in the Mercure of Octobre; and again in the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, as in the Mercure of 1760. 
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32(a). Corney, B. Glanvill (as editor).—The Voyage of Don Felipe 
- Gonzalez in the Ship of the Line San Lorenzo, with the Frigate 
Santa Rosalia in company, to Easter Island in 1770-1: preceded 
by an Extract from Mr Jacob Roggeveen’s official Log of his 
discovery-of and visit to Easter Island in 1722. 
he acre translated, and edited by Bolton Glanvill Corney, 
1.8.0. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. Series I, Vol. x11. 
Cambridge, 1908. 8°. 
[R. Ac. 6172/88.] 


(b). —— The Xebec. 
In ‘The Mariner’s Mirror,’ July, tg11. See no. 72 12 this list. 
33. Coxe, William, Avchdeacon.—Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon. Second edition. 3 vols. London, 1815. 
[1060. e. 18.] 
- 34. Cuzent, Gilbert.—lles de la Société. Tahiti. Considérations géo- 
logiques, météorologiques et botaniques sur I’fle: état moral actuel 


des Tahitiens, traits caractéristiques de leurs moeurs: végétaux... 
etc. Rochefort, 1860. 8°. 


[10492. f. 15.]—[B.M.N.H. 65. f. 20.] 
34 bis. *[El] Diario de Lima.—Con Privilegio de esta Real y superior 
Gobierno. Lima, Junio 1, 1792. 4°. 
[In the Biblioteca Nacional at Lima.] 


Documentos, etc, See no. 94. 
D.P.E.P. See Estalay P..., no. 37- 


35 (a). Drake del Castillo, E.—Flore de la Polynésie frangaise: de- 
scription des plantes vasculaires qui croissent spontanément ou qui 
sont généralement cultivées aux Iles de la Société...ete. 

Par E. Drake del Castillo. Paris, 1893. 8°. 
[B.M.N.H. 65. f. 17.] 
Illustrationes florae insularum maris Pacifici. 
Auctore E. Drake del Castillo. Lam. 60. Partsdis, 1886. 4°. 


[B.M.N.H. 65. k. 3.] 


35 dis. Duperrey, Louis Isidore, Captain.—Voyage autour du Monde, 
exécuté par Ordre du Roi sur la corvette de Sa Majesté La Coguille, 
pendant les années 1822-5. 

Par L. I. Duperrey, Capitaine de Frégate, etc. 
Hydrographie: Atlas. Paris, 1827. fol. 


[743- f. 4] 
35¢er. *Ellis, William (Swzgeon).—Nachrichten von d. dritten Reise 
Cooks u. Clarke’s; aus d. Engl. mit 1 Karte. Ledpzig, 1783. gr. 8. 
(Quoted from Kayser’s Index Librorum, Zweiter Theil, 1834.) 
There is a copy of the original English edition in the library or 
the R.G.S., and one in the B.M. [98o. h. 7, 8]. See also no. 101. 


36. Ellis, William (J/sszonary).—Polynesian Researches, during a re- 
sidence of nearly six years in the South Sea Islands, including 
descriptions of the Natural History and scenery of the Islands— 
with remarks on the Mythology, traditions, government, arts, 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. 

By William Ellis. 2 vols. London, 1829. 8°. 


[566. d. 22, 23.] 


(b). 
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. 37. Estala y P..., Don Pedro.—El Viagero Universal, 6 Noticia del 
Mundo antiguo y nuevo, obra recopilada de los mejores viageros. 
Por D. P. E. P. 43 tom, (Only vol. xvit. is guoted from.) 
Madrid, 1796-1801. 12°. 
[In private hands.] 


Falkland Islands. See nos. 53 (a) and (b), 56, 80, and MSS. no. ox 


38 (a). Fernandez de Navarrete, Martin, Director. — Biblioteca 
Maritima Espafiola. Obra pdstuma. 2 tom. 
Impresa de Real Orden. Madrid, 1852. 8°. 


[8806. f. 24.] 


(b). Diccionario Maritimo Espafiol. Redactado por Orden del 
Rey Nuestro Sefior. 


‘ En la Imprenta Real. Madrid, 1831. 4°. 
[717.h. 17.] 


39 (a). Findlay, Alexander G.—A Directory for the Navigation of the 
Pacific Ocean; with descriptions of its coasts, islands, etc. In 
two parts. By Alexander G. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 

London, 1851. 8°. 


[10496. d. 1o.] 


(b). -—— South Pacific. Fifth edition, 1884. 
[10496. d. 14.] 


40. Forster, George.—A Voyage round the World, in his Britannic 
Majesty’s Sloop Resolution, commanded by Capt. James Cook, 
during the years 1772-1775. By George Forster, F.R.S. 2 vols. 

London, 1777. 4°. 
[G. 7402-7403.] 


(a). O-Tahiti, von Georg Forster. 

‘n the ‘Gottingisches Magazin,’ 1780: see no. 49 in thes list. 
Reprinted in Kleine Schriften, Erster Theil, 1789: see no. 57 in 
this list. 


41. Forster, John Reinhold.—Observations made during a Voyage round 
the World, on Physical Geography, Natural History, and Ethic 
Philosophy. By John Reinold Forster, LL.D., F.R.S., and S.A. 

London, 1778. 4°. 
[984. e. 1.—212. €. 9.] 


42. Frezier, Amédée Francois.—Relation du voyage de la Mer du Sud, 
aux cotes du Chily et du Pérou, fait pendant les années 1712-1714 
otc. Paris, 716. 4°. 

(674. h. 16.] 


42 bis. Fuentes, Manuel Atanasio (as editor).—Memorias de los Vireyes 
que han gobernado el Pert, durante el tiempo del Coloniaje 
Espafiol. 6 tom, 


Impresas de Orden Suprema. Lima, 1859. fol. 
(9771. g. 9.] 


42ter. Gabriel y Ruiz de Apodaca, Fernando de, Capt.—Apuntes 
Biogréficos del Exc™? Sefior D. Juan Ruiz de Apodaca y Eliza, 
Conde de Venadito,...etc. 
Con una lamina. Segunda edicion. Burgos, 1849. 8°. 
[10632. d. 22.] 
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43. [La] Gaceta de Madrid.-—No. 45, of Nov. 1oth, 1767. 
Madrid, 1767. 
[In the King’s private library, Madrid. ] 


44. Gay, Claudio.—Historia ffsica y politica de Chile. Tom. vi, Botanica 


(Flora Chilensis). Paris, 1845-1853. 8°. 
[7004. b. 22.] 

- (a). — Atlas. Paris, 1854. fol. 
[14000. d. 26.] 


45. Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, The.—Nos. 12240 and 12241, 
of May 26th and 27th respectively, anno 1768. London, 1768. 
[Burney collection, 559 b.] 


46. Geographical Society, The Royal, of London.—The Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. Volume the Fourth, 
1834. (Art. viI.) See no. 83 (a). London, 1834. 8°. 


[R. Ac. 6170.] 


47 (a). Géographie, Société de.—Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. 
Deuxiéme Série: tome I. Paris, 1834. 8°. 


(b). Sixiéme Série: tome XVII. Paris, 1879. 8°. 
[Ac. 6035.] 


(c). —— Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires, publié par la Société 
de Géographie. Tome quatriéme. 


(The reference is to pp. 69-132.) 
Paris, 1839. 4% 
[Ac. 6035/4. ] 


Gonzalez, Felipe, Captain.—-See Corney, no. 32 (a). 


48. Gonzalez de Agiieros, Pedro, Z/ Padre Fray.—Descripcion His- 
torial de la Provincia y Archipiélago de Chiloé en el Reyno de 
Chile, y Obispado de la Concepcion. Con una Mapa. 

Madrid, 179t. 4°. 
[1061. c. 22.] 


49. G6ttingisches Magazin der Wissenschaften und Litteratur. Her- 
ausgegeben von Georg Christoph Lichtenberg und Georg Forster. 
Ersten Jahrgangs, erstes Stiick. 


(See no. 40 (a) 2 this list.) Gottingen, 1780. sm. 8°. 
[255- i. 21.] 
50. Guillemin, J. A.—Zephyritis Taitensis. Enumération des Plantes 


découvertes par les voyageurs dans les Iles de la Société, princi- 
palement dans celle de Taiti. Par J. A. Guillemin. 


(Retrinted from ‘ Annales des Sciences naturelles’: Botanigue, 
2¢ Série, VI et VII, 1836-37.) Paris, 1837. 8°. 


[B.M.N.H. 65. f. 19.] 
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51. Hawkesworth, John, Dr (as edztor).—An account of the Voyages 
undertaken for making discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere and 
performed by Commodore Byron, Captain Wallis, Captain Carteret, 

. and Captain Cook, drawn up from the journals which were kept by 
the several Commanders and from the Papers of...J. Banks. 3 vols. 

London, 1773+ 4°. 
[455. a. 21-23, and other copies.| 


52. Herrera Tordesillas, Antonio de.—Historia General de los Hechos 
de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano. 
En quatro Decadas...etc. Escrito por Antonio de Herrera.... 


Madrid, 1601. fol. 
[G. 7206-8, and other editions.] 


53(a). Home Office Papers.—Calendar of Home Office Papers of the 
Reign of George III, 1760 (25 Oct.)—1765, preserved in His 
Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Joseph Redington, 
Esq., Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. London, 1878. 8°. 


1770-1772. Edited by R. A. Roberts. Zondon, 1881. 8°. 
[2079. a.] 
Hooker, Sir Joseph D. See no. 10, no. 53 42s, and no. 92. 


(b). 


Ibis, The. See no. 97 22 this list. 


53 47s. Jackson, B. Daydon.—Index Kewensis: Plantarum phaneroga- 
marum nomina et synonyma omnium...etc. 


Ductu et consilio Josephi D. Hooker confecit B. Daydon Jackson. 


2 vols. (and 2 Supplements). Oxford, 1893-1905. 4°. 
[2029. e.] 
54. Jal, Auguste.—Glossaire nautique. Parts, 1848-50. 4°. 


[1331. 1. 3-—8808. cc. 5.] 
55. Jaussen, Tepano, M8t.—Grammaire et Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Maorie. Dialecte Tahitien. 
Par M8". Tepano Jaussen, Vicaire apostolique de Tahiti. 
Neta zt te nenet vaa no Belin. Paris, 1898. 12°. 
[12910. p. Io.] 
56. Johnson, Samuel, Dr.—Thoughts on the late Transactions respect- 
ing Falkland’s Islands. London, 1771. 8°. 
[8154. bbb. 8.] 
57- Kleine Schriften: Ein Beytrag zur Volker- und Landerkunde, 


Naturgeschichte und Philosophie des T.ebens, gesammlet von 
Georg Forster. Zyrster Theii. 


(Contains a reprint of no. 40 (a).) Leipzig, 1789. 12°. 
[12250. aa. 4.] 
58 (a). Krusenstern, Adam Johann von, Admiral.—Recueil de Mé- 


moires hydrographiques pour servir d’analyse et d’explication 4 
PAtlas de l’Océan Pacifique. 3 vols. 


Saint-Petersbourg, 1824-35. 4°. 
[14001. c. I1.] 

(b). —— Atlas. Saint-Petersbourg, 1827. fol. 
‘[14001. k. 2.] 
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59. Laborde, Jean Benjamin de.—Histoire abrégée de la Mer du Sud. 
Ornée de plusieurs cartes. Dédiée au Roi, et composée pour 
V’éducation de M8". le Dauphin. 3 tom. 

(Contains M. Pierre de Monneron’s narrative, in vol. 2.) 
: LAE. IOI. 8% 
[K. 279. g. 18-20.] 
Atlas. Paris, 1791. fol. 
A cee 


60. Lavalle, José Antonio de.—Galeria de Retratos de los Gobernadores 
y Virreyes del Pert, 1532-1824. Publicada por D. de Vivero. 
Texto por Don J. A. de Lavalle, etc. Ldminas por Don Evaristo 
San Cristébal. Lima, 1891. fol. 


[1088t. h. 2.] 


61. Ledyard, John.—-A Journal of Captain Cook’s last Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean...etc. Faithfully narrated from the original MS. 
of Mr John Ledyard. 

(The Journal itself is intituled ‘‘ A Voyage performed in his 
Britannic Majesty’s Ship Resolution in company with the Diés- 


covery, under the command of Capt. James Cook.”) 
Hartford (U.S.), 1783. 8°. 


(a). 


[1424. a. 17-] 


62. Lentzner, Carl August.—Tesoro de voces y provincialismos His- 
pano-Americanos. Parte primera (A, B, azd C only). 
' Halle a. Saale, 1892. 4°. 


(12943. h. 11.] 
62 bis. Lesson, P. Adolphe, Dr.—Voyage autour du Monde entrepris 


par ordre du Gouvernement sur la corvette La Coguille. Par P. 
Lesson, Membre correspondant de l'Institut. Parzs, 1838-9. 4°. 


[10026. g. 22.] 
63. Lloyd’s Evening Post and British Chronicle. : 
London, 1768. fol. 
64. London Chronicle, The. London, 1767-8: 1771. 


65. de Lorenzo, de Murga, y Ferreiro.—Diccionario Maritimo 
Espafiol...por D. José de Lorenzo, D. Gonzalo de Murga y D. 
Martin Ferreiro, empleados en la Direccion de Hidrografia. 

Madrid, 1864. 4°. 
[8806. g. 14.] 
Machado, Francisco Hipdlito. See no. 94 (a). 

66. Mahon, Lord (Earl Stanhope).—History of England from the 


Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Volume the 
fifth. London, 1851. . 8°. 


[2083. f.] 
Mariner’s Mirror, The. See no. 72. 


66 bis. Markham, Sir Clements R. (as editor).—Narratives of the 
Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa to the Straits of Magellan, 
I ae Translated and edited...by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., etc. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. Series 1, volume 9t. 
London, 1895. 8°. 
[R. Ac. 6172/95-] 
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70. 


71. 


72. 


73: 


73 bis 
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Meinicke, Carl, Dr.—Die Inseln des Stillen Oceans, eine geo- 
graphische Monographie. 2 Thle. Leipzig, 1875-76. 8°. 
[10492. ff. 1.] 


Mendiburu, Manuel de, General.—Diccionario Hist6rico-Biografico 
del Peri. Formado y redactado por Manuel de Mendiburu. Parte 
Primera, que corresponde 4 la época de la Dominacion Espafiola. 
8 tom. Lima, 1874-1900. 8°. 

[2092. b.] 

[Le] Mercure de France: Novembre, 1769!.—See Commerson, 

no. 27 zz this list. A Paris, 1769. 
[297. e. 28.] 


[El] Mercurio Histérico y Politico: que contiene el estado 


presente de la Europa, lo sucedido en todas las Cortes, los intereses 
de los Principes, y generalmente todo lo mas curioso, perteneciente 
al Mes de Maio de 1767. 


Compuesto por el Mercurio de la Haya y sacado de otros Docu- 
mentos y Noticias publicas?, 
(The reference ts to p. 53-) En Madrid, Maio, 1767. 12°. 
—— The same of October, 177i: 12°, 
(Zhe reference is to pp. 119 et seq.) 


[In the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.] 


[Le] Messager de Tahiti: Journal Officiel des Etablissements 
francais de l’Océanie, paraissant tous les Samedis 4 3 heures du 
soir. Te vea no Tahiti. 

Imprimerie du Gouvernement: Papeete. fol. 


(The references are to nos. 51 and 52 of 1866: nos. 7, 9, 10, 11 and 13 of 1867: 
and nos. 14, 15, 25 and 26 of 1874, privately owned.) : 


[PP. 2679, file cncomplete.] 


Mirror, The Mariner’s.—Journal of the Society for Nautical 
Research. Art. ‘‘The Xebec” (Vol. 1, no. 7). 


London, 1911. 8°. 
See no. 32(b) zx ths List. 


Moerenhout, J.-A.—Voyages aux files du Grand Océan, contenant 
de documents nouveaux sur la géographie physique et politique, 
la langue, la littérature, la religion, les moeurs, les usages et les 
coutumes de leurs habitants; et des considérations génerales sur 
leur commerce, leur histoire et leur gouvernement, depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours. Par J.-A. Moerenhout. 
2 tom. Paris, 1837. 8°. 

[526. d. 26.] 


- Montero, Francisco Marfa.—Historia de Gibraltar y de su 
Campo. Cddiz, 1860. 8°. 
[10160. e. 11.] 


73 ter. Montgomery, James.—Journal of Voyages and Travels by the 


Rev. Daniel Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq....Compiled 
from original documents, by James Montgomery. 
London, 1831. 8°. 
[493- g. 22.] 


? See the footnote to no. 27. 


2 The 


above periodical is sometimes quoted as the Mercurio de Espatia. 
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74. Mortimer, George, Lzeutenant.—Observations and Remarks made 
during a Voyage to the islands of...Otaheite...in the Brig Mercury, 
commanded by John Henry Cox, Esq. By Lieut. George Mor- 
timer, of the Marines. London, 1791+ 4°. 


[454- f. 22 (2).] 


746%is. Museo Naval.—Catdlogo descriptivo de los objetos que con- 
tiene el Museo Naval, con biografias abreviadas de Jefes y Oficiales 
de la Armada. 


Tip. del Ministerio de Marina. Madrid, 1908. 8°. 
75. Nadeaud, Jean, Dr.—Enumération des Plantes indigénes de I’Ile 


de Tahiti, recueillies et classées par le Docteur Jean Nadeaud : ancien 
Chirurgien de la Marine. Paris, Angouléme, 1873. 8°. 


[7032. cc. 19.] 
Plantes usuelles des Tahitiens. Thése présentée et publique- 
ment soutenue a la Faculté de Médecine de-Montpellier, le rr Juillet, 


1864: par Jean Nadeaud, Chirurgien de la Marine, pour obtenir le 
Grade de Docteur en Médecine. Montpellier, 1864. 


[7379- f. 8 (r0).] 
77.. Navarrete, Adolfo, Zzeutenant.—Manual de Ictiologia marina. 
Presentado al Excmo. St. Ministro de Marina por el Teniente de 


Navio D. Adolfo Navarrete, para uso de los Oficiales de la 
Armada. Madrid, 1898. 8°. 


[7299. h. 5.] 
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A RECITAL 


OF THE EVENTS OF HIS ADMINISTRATION 
LEFT BY THE MOST EXCT SENOR 


Don MANUEL DE AMAT, 
VICEROY OF PERU, 
FOR THE INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 
OF HIS SUCCESSOR: 


A.D. 1776. 


[Second Part: Chapter 24.] 


ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES TO THE WESTWARD OF PERU}, 


Even before the Conqueror D= France? Pizarro bent 
his steps towards Peru Fernando Magallanes under orders 
from the Emperor Carlos V had already, in the year? 1512 
or ’20, traversed the Strait to which he gave his name. He 


' A copy made and attested at Lima from the original of this 
document, in 1780, by royal command, is in the Real Academia de la 
flistoria at Madrid. It occurs in vol. F. 49, which contains the 
complete felacion by the Viceroy Amat. Only the first eleven 
chapters of Part I of the Re/acion have ever been printed [Fuentes, 
Bibl. no. 42, vol. Iv]; but Sir Woodbine Parish published a brief 
abstract in English of some passages relating to the exploration of 
Chiloe and of Tahiti in the fourth volume of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journal, 1834. Sir Woodbine had a copy made at Buenos 
Ayres in 1831 of the whole Re/acion, from another brought there from 
Peru; and his copy is in the British Museum. The present transla- 
tion is from a transcript I made at Madrid in 1903, which I have 
since collated with the B.M. copy. There are some verbal differences, 
but none of any importance, or such as to raise doubts. 


2 The B.M. copy here has ‘1579 or 80,’ which seems unaccount- 
able: Charles the Fifth had been dead twenty years then. 1 520 is 
correct. 
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ranged the immense expanse of the Southern Ocean! ; and, 
meeting with many inhabited islands, took possession of 
them in the name of His Catholic Majesty. His ship was 
the Victoria, rendered famous to posterity as being the first 
to sail right round the world. * 

Albaro de Saabedra, sent out in search of the Spice 
Islands in the year 1527 by the Marqués del Valle*, con- 
queror of the wide-spreading empire of Mexico, was the 
first to discover New Guinea’. 

Albaro de Mendoza‘, who was a nephew of the Governor 
of these realms, Don Lope Garcia de Castro, discovered 
and explored the Islands of Salomon in 1567°, and their 
people yielded allegiance to the KING in 1574°. 

When the Most Exct Sefior the Conde de Montesclaros 
was Viceroy of these realms in 1605, Alvaro’ de Quiros 
went, in virtue of a Royal Warrant, to explore and settle 
the islands and the unknown southern continent, and took 
five Franciscan clerics® with him. 

The events and particulars of those voyages called for 
treatment at length, which may be found in the writings 


1 The B.M. copy here has urchipfielago: the Madrid one gielago. 
2 The title conferred on Hernando Cortés. 


3 This is somewhat too categorical an assertion; but Saavedra did 
more than any European explorer before his time to make New 
Guinea known. 

4 Mendoza should here read Mendafia. This error occurs in both 
copies of the Viceroy’s original, where it was adopted from Herrera. 
It is repeated, from the same source, in De Brosses (tome Il, p. 172) 
and in £7 Viagero Universal (tomo XVII, p. 52): Bibl. nos. 21 and 36. 


5 There are slight discrepancies in the best accounts, but the 7th 
of February, 1568, was most likely the true date of the discovery, the 
explorers having sailed from El] Callao on the 19th of November, 1567. 
Cf. the Hakluyt Society’s Second Series, vols. VII and VIII, Jasszm. 


6 Cf. Sarmiento’s and Catoira’s narratives, pp. 87 and 273, in the 
work last quoted. I am unable to account for the date being here 
given as 1574: it was 1568. & 

7 Alvaro is an error, probably a scribe’s, for Pedro Fernandez. 

8 Torquemada says six, including the Commissary, and enumerates 
them by name. 
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of our fellow-countrymen cited in the margin*, without 


* Herrera: Dec” 2, lib. 111, cap. 3. 
Acosta: Hizst* nat“ de Indias, lib. 1, cap. 16. 
F. Diego de Salinas: Cronica Francisc. lib. 1, cap. 21 & 22. 
D® Pedro Peralta: Lima fund’, canto 7, stanzas 86—88; and 

” canto 5, stanza 63. 

Fr. Juan de Torquemada: Monarchia Indiana, lib. V, cap. 64. 
Solérzano: De Jure Indiarum, lib. 1, cap. 6. 
taking into consideration those conducted in these seas by 
foreign nations, narratives of which exist in print and have 
been formed into a very valuable history or collection. 

Since the year 16051 similar explorations have not 
been continued on our part; but I will state to Your 
Excellency so much as strikes me as worthy of attention 
under this head and has taken place during my own 
administration, in the following terms :— 

The circumstance that the French ship Sax Juan 
Baptista® made, as I have already explained, the object - 
or pretext of her voyage the discovery of David’s Island* 
in the South Seas, where it was supposed the English were 
settled, recalled to my mind the proceedings of two ships 
of their nation under Commodore Viron‘ who, having come 
through by way of the Strait, examined its inlets and took 
soundings of its anchorages with particular care. From 
thence he directed his course towards a number of islands 
described in the narrative’ of his voyage; and afterwards 
stayed for some time at Batavia and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. These accounts were neither so inconsistent nor 
so vague as not to awaken the most sluggish attention ; 
and on this account I determined to send out the ship of 


1 The year when Fernandez de Quir sailed : one MS. has 1601. 
2 M. de Surville’s ship the Saznt Jean Baptiste. 
3 z.e, Easter Island, formerly called Davis’s. 


*4 The Hon. John Byron in H.M.S. Dolphin with Capt: Mouat and, 
later, Capt. Cumming in H.M.S. Zamar: 1763-5. 


6 An unauthorised anonymous narrative: see the Bibliographical 
list, no. 81. 
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the line S" Lorenzo and the frigate S Rosalia, which 
were lying in harbour here at El Callao, to cruise along 
the whole of the southern coastline, and the islands— 
especially David’s—lest perchance any attempt to plant 
a foreign colony should be in process there, as was done 
by the English nation at the Maluznas Islands}, of which 
they were subsequently dispossessed. They sailed from 
El Callao Roads, in effect, on the 1oth of October, 1 770; 
and reconnoitred the above-mentioned island, where Captain 
D» Philipe Gonzalez, who had the two vessels under his 
orders, arrived on the 16th of November in that year and 
anchored in a good port and roadstead, where he stayed 
until the 21st of the same month?: and he re-named the 
island ‘San Carlos, in honour of His Majesty. 
According to the estimate then formed the native 
inhabitants numbered some goo to 1000 persons, counting 
both sexes and all ages. They were of ordinary stature, 
the colour of Berbers, with lank hair, agile, and expert 
swimmers; they go about nude, the privities covered, and 
they stain [tattoo] themselves about the face and body. 
There is a spring of fresh water, but very little wood. 
The cultivated crops are only camotes, yucas, sugar-cane, 
achira, names*, Guinea plantains’, a gourd white and pink, 


* A kind of root: serves for bread and staple food: known in 
Spain by the name of colocasia. 


etl ei eg le ee a i a aang a es EO 
1 ze. the Falkland Islands. 
2 The B.M. copy has 23rd, but 21st is correct. 


° Camote—the sweet potato: Jpomoea (Batatas) edulis. The word 
is variously reported to be of Mexican, Micronesian, and Tagal origin. 

Yuca—a South American tuber resembling casava; this term has 
been often rather loosely employed by voyagers. 

Achira—Canna achira vel paniculata, according to Paz Soldan ; 
but sometimes likened to ‘taro,’ which is Colocasia esculenta. 


NVame is the yam, but has often been indiscriminately applied to 
‘taro’ too, as the Viceroy appears to do in his note to this term. 

Guinea plantains—-Guineos, or platanos de Guinea is the term used 
in Spanish America to denote bananas, of a kind similar to and 
smaller than the China variety, as opposed to the larger Musae which 
we commonly call plantains. 
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and others larger for holding water. They also found 
a few fowls, but of small size. 

The island is situated in 27° 15’ lat. S., and 236° 36 long, 
from the meridian of Tenerife’. 

The aforesaid ships of war afterwards proceeded to 
the port of Chiloe, where they obtained definite and exact 
information from the Governor, D= Carlos Beranger, to the 
effect that, in accordance with orders I had communicated 
to him, he had had a strict reconnaissance made of the 
sounds and islands of the Chonos Group and all the 
inlets along the coast as far as the Strait of Magallanes. 
By this means we were relieved from all doubts about 
there being any English located in those parts. But 
though coasts? like these do not invite nor lend themselves 
to the formation of any sort of settlement, it is otherwise 
in regard to David’s Island, which, like many others, might 
well serve for colonisation by reason of its productiveness 
and agreeable climate; and would then of a truth prove 
a very hangnail to these dominions of His Majesty by 
sheltering, it may be, some enemy at our door who would 
hamper our commerce [and require] that we should live 
by the favour and at the option of a foreign Power— 
concerning all of which I [gave®] intelligence to H.M., up 
to date, in my despatch of the 5th of February, 1771%. 


Ia get See ne Ne ee a ee eee 


1 For the complete narrative of Gonzalez’s expedition to Easter 
Island see vol. XIII of the Second Series of the Hakluyt Society’s 
publications. 

The longitude is incorrectly quoted here—probably another scribe’s 
slip. Gonzalez computed his position to be lat. 27° 15’, long. 264° 36’ 
at the time he got his observation, being then four leagues to the S.E. 
of the island. On the chart constructed by Hervé, his navigating 
officer, the island itself is quoted as lying in lat. 27° 06’, long. 264° 30’. 
This is correct for latitude; but 170 miles too far West. 


2 The B.M. copy has zs/as, for costas. 
3 This word is wanting in both MSS. 


4 The despatch (no. 396) is printed at pp. 29—32 of vol. XIII, 
Series 11 (Hakluyt Society): its enclosures, including Gonzalez’s own 
report of his voyage to Easter Island, follow. 
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By Royal Commands dated the 9th of October, 1771*, 
* See Cedulas, tom. 35, fol. 220 and tom. 36, fol. 37. 


His Majesty was pleased to direct me to continue sending 
vessels to cultivate the friendship of the islanders in order 
that they might secure the spiritual and temporal benefits 
to which his royal consideration for them aspired. Infor- 
mation which had been obtained regarding a voyage made 
round the world by the English astronomers, Solander and 
Banks, was likewise brought to my. notice, in order that 
the island of Otahiti, which they had visited, should be 
borne prominently in mind?! and sought for in the course of 
the researches being conducted in these seas; and that, in 
the event of its being fallen in with, an examination of its 
physical features, population, and other qualities should 
be made. 

The Governor of Buenos Ayres?, acting on intelligence 
communicated to him by his colleague at the Waluinas, 
informed me by despatch dated the 21st of January, 1772, 
that an English frigate accompanied by a transport vessel 
had gone in search of the island referred to* for the 
purpose of forming a settlement there. The voyage of 
the astronomers‘ mentioned was from Portsmouth, whence 
they set out and directed their course to the island of 
Madeira, and after that to Brazil, where they were not well 
received. They doubled Cape Horn, and finally reached 
the aforesaid island, to which Captain Wallace gave the 
name of ‘George. They found its inhabitants well- 
disposed, and in order the better to gain their goodwill, 


1 In the B.M. copy the words mui é Ja vista are wanting. 

2 The two readings vary slightly here, but not so as to affect the 
sense. The Governor of Buenos Ayres then was Don Juan Joseph de 
Vertiz. 

3 Meaning Tahiti: see the Viceroy’s despatch no. 573. 

* Meaning Solander and Banks in H.M.S. Endeavour, 1768-71; 
but the astronomers were really Charles Green and Lieut. Cook 
himself. 
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made various presents to them of such European knick- 
knacks as are in request among those natives. They 
remained there such time as was needful for securing 
their observations of the transit of Venus across the solar 
disc, which they effected also in two other islands! hard 
by; and they collected some plants and seeds, which 
they carried with them to England. But first they went 
to the island they call the Isle of Dogs® in quest of those 
of Salomon, which they did not find; they therefore 
digressed towards the S.W. and passed by way of New 
Zealand, thus completing their track by that route. 

His Majesty’s designs as set forth in the Royal 
Command of December the 11th, 1771*, were conceived 


* See Cedulas, tom. 36, fol. 252. . 


for the establishment of an organised settlement at the 
Island of David, whither it was his intention some married 
soldiers under the charge of a steady and discreet officer 
should be conveyed, and likewise some missionaries. This 
scheme called for further prolonged consideration and time 
[for its execution], as I observed to His Majesty in my 
despatches of May the 31st and October the 2nd, 1772; 
but the investigation of Otahiti and into the progress the 
English had made at that island, claimed all the attention 
I could give to these cares, and therefore I set about 
arranging for the frigate Aguzla, already mentioned, com- 
manded by Don Domingo Boenechea, to proceed thither— 
which she did on the 26th of September, 1772; and having 
discovered the island on the 9th of November following, 
she came to an anchor at it the next day. 


1 Morea and Teturoa. 

2 This is a mistake. Cook never visited the Isle of Dogs (Honden 
Eylandt of Schouten and Le Maire). The only island he fell in with 
after leaving the Society Group on the voyage in question was Rurutu, 
which he calls ‘ Oheteroa’ (0 H/z¢zroa). 
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They took with them some seeds, and sundry odds and 
ends brought out from Spain, with which to gratify the 
islanders, who showed themselves very good-natured and 
inoffensive ; and the captain aforesaid sent me advice of this 
on the 26th of March, 1773, from the port of Valparaiso, 
where he arrived with his vessel pretty badly knocked 
about, six months after having quitted El] Callao harbour. 
In that advice he informed me of the events of the cruise 
and the facts observed, and likewise submitted plans and 
a track-chart relating to them. He ascertained that no 
foreign nation had acquired any foothold either at that 
island or at any other in its neighbourhood ; but they told 
him [Boenechea] that the English had certainly called in 
there, though they had gone away again only a few months 
before his own visit. Of all this I promptly rendered an 
account to His Majesty in my despatch* dated the 31st of 
the said month’. 


* See Cedulas, tom. 33, fol. 143, 2 copy. 


The above-named frigate brought away four Indians 
with her, of whom one succumbed at Valparaiso; but the 
remaining three arrived at this capital. I showed them 
every possible kindness and attention, for I kept them 
in this Palace, where they were clothed and entertained 
in more than commonplace decency; but one of them 
unfortunately died withal, which caused me keen regret 
since it was my wish all along to send them back [to their 
island] in order that the Indians over there should witness 
in the persons of their countrymen the good treatment 
that had been meted out to these and the advantages of 
which they had been made sensible in this country, in 
contrast to the uncultured state and hapless lot to which 
their fellows at home are condemned. 


1 7Z.e. despatch no. 762, with its enclosures including Boenechea’s 
Journal: printed in this work. 
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By the licensed Indiaman named £/ Agwzles' I sent 
forward to His Majesty with my despatch of the 2nd of 
April, 1773, certain natural products and a few chattels 
from that country, including some barbaric implements 
fashioned by the hands of the islanders which show them 
not to be the savages they were set down for, and that, 
supposing them civilised, they would submit themselves 
to the Crown. For we must always keep in view the 
inexpediency of their falling under the sway of any nation 
but our own, because of its prejudicial effect on the 
good government and stability of these dominions of His 
Majesty, as I have already pointed out. 

Agreeably with these considerations I decided that the 
frigate should go again, to explore in more detail and 
look well into the practicability of planting a settlement 
{at Tahiti] as intimated by His Majesty in his Royal 
Command of October 26th, 1773*: wherein, while ap- 


* See Cedulas, tom. 43, fol. 321. 


proving of [the conduct of] my first undertaking, he 
charged me to repeat it by sending? down another vessel 
and not to lose sight of this important issue. On 
the 20th of September, 1774, she accordingly sailed from 
El Callao harbour; and on the 27th of November of the 
same year arrived at Otahiti, conveying on board of her 
two Franciscan clerics of the League of Propaganda Fide, 
named Friar Geronimo Clota and Friar Narciso Gonzalez, 
as well as the two [surviving] natives of that country who 
had been so kindly treated. In company with the frigate 
there went the store-ship /upzter, belonging to Don Josef 
Andia y Varela, carrying a portable house, an interpreter 


1 Not to be confounded with Boenechea’s frigate the Aguz/a. The 
Aguiles was one of the registered or licensed freight-ships on the 
regular berth between Cadiz and El Callao. 


2 The B.M. copy omits ‘repeat it by,’ and reads simply ‘to send.’ 
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who was to stay on at the island, and some live-stock, both 
of the larger and smaller kinds, with implements? and seeds. 

In the longitude 260° and onwards (meridian of Tenerife) 
before falling in with the island in question, they saw 
quantities of birds of different kinds, some flying-fish, and 
when nearing the land much shimmering and lightning 
flashes. The harbour called Tallapuru? is incommodious 
for ships, but that of Hatutira, situated in lat. 17 45° 
and long. 228° 56’, affords the most suitable anchorage. 

The island extends between 35 and 40 leagues in 
circuit‘, and has the shape of a figure Q; it is begirt 
with reefs, well wooded with trees, and abounds with 
water of delicious quality agreeable to the taste. 

One may believe that the people of this and the 
adjoining islands have interbred, some of their customs 
being the same in all of them; and it seems probable 
that they may have originated from Asia, the more so 
in that the maps present a succession of islands lying 
between the tropic of Capricorn and the equinoxial line 
as far as to the land of El Espiritu Santo’ and New 
Guinea. There are persons of several shades of colour 
from mulatto to white, but the most of them are of an 
olive hue; this variety of tint proceeds, as it would seem, 
from admixture with the several races of Asia. 

In this island, as in all the others, they make cloth 
for their habiliments out of the bark of trees. The gods 


1 Miniestras—omitted in the B.M. copy. 


* ze. Taiarapu. The Spanish liquid Z/ is apt to be sounded as y 
or 2, especially in America. As the Tahitian employs no y the letter z 
does duty for it. The remaining defect is due to a bad scribe. 
Taiarabu would sound equally correct, but-in practice no 4 is employed 
in Tahitian script. 

3 This latitude is correct to a matter of seconds. The longitude is 
I° 27’ too easterly. 


* The circumference is 100 statute miles, not taking small sinu- 
osities or indentations of the coast into account; 120 by the road. 


° This island is still commonly known to seamen as ‘ Santo.’ 
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they acknowledge are of their own choice, for they are 
intensely superstitious in the religion they profess. The 
chiefs, whom they call ‘Eries!) are absolute masters 
of the lives and property of their vassals. Plurality of 
_ wives does not obtain?: a very commendable stepping- 
stone towards easily introducing the’ catholic religion 
amongst them. The number of the inhabitants is not 
known, our people not having traversed the interior of 
the country. They breed hogs, dogs (by which they set 
great store) and small hens, besides which there are wild- 
fowl in much variety. The land grows plantains, walnut 
trees’, other fruits not known but of agreeable taste, palms 
that bear coconuts as large as those of Guayaquil; and 
there is also sugar-cane, but they do not understand its 
utility. Their customary food consists of roots such as 
sweet potatoes, and the same as David's Island yields. 
The climate is humid and warm. 

They go afloat in light canoes, in which they use sails 
made of woven palm-leaves: these craft are extremely 
fleet; and in order to pass with certainty from island to 
island they set their course by the direction of the wind. 
In all those seas fish abound in great variety, and one may 
lay in good stock of them. 

In the midst of so successful an expedition there befell 
them the misfortune to lose the captain, Don Domingo 
Boenechea, who died at the aforenamed island of Otahiti 
on the 26th of January, 1775, and was interred in a place 


1 In the MSS. on which this work is founded the Spanish writers 
have invariably used this spelling or Herzes for the plural of arzz, the 
Tahitian term for a high chief. For the sake of intelligibility the 
correct spelling (a77z) will be printed throughout these volumes, hence- 
forward, wherever the word is used in narrative sense. 

2 The B.M. copy lacks these six words, thus making the corollary 
which immediately follows them apply to the sentence which precedes 
them. 

3 The Spaniards likened the candle-nut tree (A/eurites triloba) to 


the walnut. The omission of any reference to breadfruit here is 
remarkable. 
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of sepulture already set apart by the missionary Padres. 
I felt the death of this officer keenly}, because of his kindly 
nature and good services. 

The frigate returned to port at El Callao on the 3rd 
of April, 1775, having occupied six months and eighteen 
days on the outward and homeward voyage, including her 
detention [at the island]; and the storeship /upiter arrived 
a little while afterwards, bringing four of the Indians of 
the island, to whom I accorded the same welcome as to 
those who came up before. Twenty-one islands were 
inspected, of which nine were flat and the remainder 
elevated : a list of their native names and of those newly 
bestowed on them is recorded on the accompanying plan 
and description of the islands in question, which also 
shows the track of the frigate. On the same plan like- 
wise is presented the whole of this coastline from latitude 
47° 30’ South to latitude 17° 30’ N orth, by means of which 
Your Excellency may gain a very perfect conception of all 
that is stated above’. 

I submitted a prompt and accurate account of all 
the foregoing to His Majesty, and forwarded the plans, 
journals, and other narratives that I deemed would serve 
to illustrate this most interesting subject. 

I arranged that the same frigate, the Aguila, should 
return to the Island of Otahiti once more, because of the 
two Franciscan clerics, and together with them* the in- 
terpreter, having remained there. This she proceeded to 


1 The Madrid copy has vastantemente: the B.M. copy vzvamente. 
In this instance the latter is probably correct. 

® The track chart reproduced with this work is that of the first 
voyage, in 1772, whereon the South American coastline extends from 
10° 30’ N. to 52°S. No other track chart of either voyage of the 
Aguila has been met with. 

® The Madrid MS. here has sumamente: the B.M. copy juntamente. 
As the latter seems the more likely to convey the sense intended it is 
here adopted. 
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do on the 27th of September of this present year 1775, under 
the command of Don Cayetano de Langara, a senior lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy. Of the four islanders who 
came here in the last expedition two had died: the frigate 
took back one of the survivors, and the other one, who was 
absolutely unwilling? to return, stayed behind. 

The said Don Cayetano was forewarned and instructed 
to act as his judgment might dictate on learning whether 
the two clerics were willing, or no, to continue in the 
island, after giving consideration to any arguments and 
observations that might have been noted in the interval, 
in order to arrive at such decision as would be most in 
conformity with His Majesty’s intentions expressed in the 
Royal Command of the 29th of April, I a7 5 


* See Cedulas, tom. 42, fol. 153. 


And that is the position in which this matter, so 
conducive to His Majesty’s weal, rests at present. If, 
perchance, time shall allow of my receiving farther 
particulars, by reason of the return of the vessel to port, 
a corresponding addition shall be subjoined in continuation 
of this chapter. 


ADDENDUM. 


I must now continue the story of the frigate’s [third] 
voyage, and the final wind-up of the expedition; for she 
returned safely to the port of El Callao on the 17th of 
February, 1776. 

After a passage of 36 days she arrived at the harbour 
of Hatutira or Ohatutira in the Island of Otahiti, where 
she remained ten days, and whence she sailed on the 
and of November, 1775, subsequently anchoring here after 
143 days at sea, in the course of which she reached about 


Se ste ee See vt SO ee a a eee ees PS 


1 The Madrid MS. has no gusto absolumente volver: the B.M. 
copy reads guzzo for gusto. The sense is almost the same. The 
modern form is guzzdé or gusté. 
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the same limit of southern latitude as she did during 
her return homewards on the preceding occasion. The 
commander, Don Cayetano de Ldngara, approached the 
missionary Padres as he had been instructed to; but 
these evinced a strong repugnance against continuing in 
the island. Apprehensions quite at variance with Apostolic 
zeal served them as an excuse for declining to occupy 
themselves with the conversion of those hapless islanders*. 
* It is on record that missionaries deficient in catholic zeal 

have on other similar occasions cried off through timidity 


and repining. They are like soldiers lacking in honour, 
or love for their King and Fatherland. 


The commander, therefore, wisely and discreetly com- 
mended to them the propagation of the Gospel, that it 
might become implanted in those widespread fields as 
the seed* of the Divine Word of which they themselves 
were the sowers, in conformity with His Majesty’s keen 
desires for the extension of the Catholic Faith; but they 
renewed their pleas with eager insistence, without having 
made any progress whatever during all the time they had 
spent in the island. They wanted to have an escort of 
soldiers for their protection and defence, and lived in a 
constant state of suspense for fear of hostilities that they 
imagined the Indians were preparing against them. But 
the truth was, as we know from the diary [kept and] 
submitted by the interpreter, who wandered freely all over 
the island by himself both coastwise. and in the interior, 
that the Indians betrayed no such design; but that they 
were pliant in spirit, good-natured, and showed great 
affection for our people’, This interpreter assured me 


1 The Madrid MS. appears to have mies here, which means ripe 
grain: the B.M. copy certainly has med, which means ‘honey.’ 
Probably mzes was the word the Viceroy drafted; though either sense 
would read reasonably. 

* The B.M. copy reads los mistoneros for los nuestros, t.e. ‘the 
missionaries’ for ‘our people.’ 
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that the place is thickly peopled, and was of opinion 
that the inhabitants exceed fifteen thousand persons. The 
missionary Padres can give no estimate with any sort of 
accuracy’, as they never went beyond the immediate 
precincts of their hospice. 

The island has two principal chiefs (whom they 
designate ‘Eries?’) besides other subordinate and de- 
pendent ones. The first resides in the western part 
which is called Ogare*, and whose harbour or roadstead 
is intituled Matabay—where the English astronomers, 
who made gifts to the Indians of some sheep, goats, 
dogs, pigs, cats, and geese, and also some pieces of woollen 
cloth, stayed for some time. They also distributed some 
medals to the natives, of the size of a veal of eight, very 
well gilt, and engraved with the year 1772. On the 
obverse was the bust of George III, King of Great Britain, 
crowned with laurel: on the reverse two ships were figured, 
among waves, with the motto RESOLUCION ABENTURE*. 
The other principal arzi lives at that part of the harbour 
of Ohatutira or Hatutira which faces North, where the 
hospice for the missionary Padres was set up. Our party 


1 This line is wanting in the B.M. copy—evidently through an 
oversight. 


2 Ze. arid; see note I on p. 13. 
3 O Pare ; the northern part really. 


4 These were specimens of the commemorative medals issued in 
1772 to Capt. Cook when about to sail on his second voyage of circum- 
navigation in the ships of the names quoted on them. In the Intro- 
duction to his published account of that voyage he writes: “ Their 
Lordships also caused a number of medals to be struck, the one side 
representing His Majesty, and the other the two ships. These medals 
were to be given to the natives of new-discovered countries, and left 
there as testimonies of our being the first discoverers.” Cf a later 
page of this work, in Don C. de Langara’s Report. 

An example of this very fine medal is in the British Museum 
collection—in gold ; it is 44 mm. in diameter, and weighs 1244 grains. 
Another is in the United Service Museum—in silver. 

In this passage the Madrid copy reads dusto for ‘bust’; but the 
B.M. copy has éz/to, which means ‘high relief.’ His Majesty’s bust 
appears in fairly high relief on the medal, and it is therefore doubtful 
which reading conveys the Viceroy’s original expression. 
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met with a most distinguished and kindly reception at the 
hands of this chief and of his lady, and indeed from all 
his subjects; so that when the missionaries were leaving the 
natives all showed remarkable feeling and concern, and our 
people were obliged to buoy them up with the hope that 
they would soor again return. On this account the house 
which had been built for the clerics was earnestly com- 
mitted to their care. 

Some valuable timbers are found in this island: the 
tree called e ¢amanu’ resembles cedar both in girth and 
height. There is another called e toa*, a vara® and a half 
in thickness and as hard as guaiacum wood: this is met 
with in the district of Pdépara. The vessel brought over 
some spars for further examination, which are specified in 
detail in the margin*. 

* Timbers brought by the Aguz/a from the Islands : 

I spar 13 cubits in length and 83 inches in width. 

I spar 11} cubits in length and 7 inches thick. 

I spar Io cubits in length and 6 inches thick. 

3 small ones for axle-trees, boats’ floor timbers, or head 

and stern crotches. 

3 crooks that might serve for end pieces for wales ®. 
The missionaries took fright on seeing the sacrifices made 
[by the natives] to their gods for the recovery of their 


1 Calophyllum inophyllum, a magnificent timber tree—the ‘taca- 
mahaca’ of East Indian shores. A gum-resin exudes from its bark 
where wounded, and an aromatic stimulant oil, of a dark green colour, 
is obtained from its nut-kernels, being much in request for inunction in 
cases of muscular rheumatism or lumbago. It is the well-known d/o 
tree of Fiji. 


? Casuarina equisetifolia, the iron-wood of South Sea islands 
(nokonoko in Fiji). 

° The vara is a Spanish measure frequently quoted in these narra- 
tives, and may be roughly termed a short yard. Its exact equivalent 
is 836 of a metre, or 32°875 English inches. 

* Guaiacum wood is lignum vitae. The B.M. copy reads una 
media vara (a half-yard), the Madrid one has uxa y media vara (a 
yard and a half). The /oa of this latter thickness is seldom solid 
through, and betokens great age. 


° This list is imperfect in the B.M. copy. 
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ari or high chiefs when. these were very? ill, for after 
having killed some animals at the instigation of their 
false priests, who are termed Zahuas, they committed the 
barbarous act of offering up some unfortunate Indians, at 
the time of the climax of the illness, with the object of 
appeasing the anger of the god they call Eatua. 

They do the same thing at the coronation of their 
chiefs (who succeed to office by heredity) believing that 
by this means they will secure happy results and govern 
with effect: this notwithstanding that they have knowledge 
of a good as well as of an evil Spirit, and of the immor- 
tality of the soul too. 

These exhibitions of heathen rites and errors did not 
stand in the way of their treating our people in good part, 
and holding them in esteem, for although they were but 
four who stayed over in the island they suffered no 
particular annoyance, beyond a few losses by theft—for 
which these natives have a propensity, but with this note- 
worthy circumstance, that they readily denounce each 
other in such cases, and restore the articles taken, on a 
complaint being represented? to the arzz, who for this 
offence condemns the delinquents to be drowned in the 
sea: but then our people interposed and asked that they 
might be pardoned. ; 

This’ much is certain, that for the conversion of un- 
believers in our Faith in the way that reason and fairness 
dictate, it is essential that missionaries be endowed with 
some such personal qualities as the apostles enjoyed: or, 
at least, that they possess some such faculties or virtues 
as will win them admiration, among which are mainly a 
knowledge of liberal and mechanical handicrafts to which 
idolaters and barbaric or uncultured peoples are strangers, 


1 The B.M. copy omits mud (= very). 


2 For these two words the Madrid MS. has gue se interpone, which 
the B.M. copy omits. 
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so that an object may be created for them to value and 
emulate, and the propagation and fostering of the Gospel 
thus be attained. From what has been seen of these 
Indians so far, they seem to be of a suitable temper to | 
become easily impressed with the seal of the Catholic 
Religion. 

The frigate also brought information about another 
island called Ovairoa', lying forty leagues distant from 
Otahiti, towards the N.N.E., according to statements taken 
down from some natives of it who reached the latter after 
being blown astray from their course. Their account was 
that the island is well peopled ; and that one of the English 
vessels had been there. It was further said that it produces 
fish, and pearls. Our people did not see nor reconnoitre 
this island, however. 

I have kept the King informed of the foregoing 
matters in as much detail as seemed meet; and I for- 
warded to him all the official papers that were submitted 
to me, to the end that His Majesty may consider whether 
it would be well that our ships should return there again, 
though the islanders seem sure that the English will shortly 
revisit them. It is my opinion that any [foreign] colonies 
soever that may be set on foot in these Southern Seas 
would prove very prejudicial [to our national interests], 
as I have already affirmed. ; 


1 O Rahiroa, at the N.W. end of the Tuamotu archipelago, in 
lat. 15° S. long. 147° 30’ W. : one of the most populous and prosperous 
of the atolls. 


ROYAL COMMANDS, 
MINUTES, AND DESPATCHES 


RELATING TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES AND POLICY 
WHICH LED TO THE DESPATCH, BY THE VICEROY, OF 


THE FRIGATE AGUILA 


TO TAHITI: 


BEING THE SUSPECTED ESTABLISHMENT BY 
ENGLAND OF NAVAL POSTS OR ARMED SETTLEMENTS 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE SPANISH DOMINIONS IN 


AMERICA, 


AND THE ACTUAL FORMATION OF A BRITISH POST 
AT PORT EGMONT, IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Translated and arranged from the original State Papers preserved in 
the Archivo General de Indias, at Sevilla. 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State for 
the Navy and the Indies’]. 


I transmit to Your Excy a copy of a despatch from the 
Prince de Masserano, dated the 3rd of the present month, 
the King having commanded me to place its contents 
before Your Excy inasmuch as His Majesty considers it 
a matter of urgency that a frigate should be got ready 
and sent to sea to pass through the Straits of Magalhaens 
and reconnoitre all that coast, where she should work 
along the same track the English expedition is presumed 
to have followed; and further, that she should carry and 
communicate orders to such of our Governors as may 
be most nearly on the spot to frustrate any attempt the 
English may have made or are about to make to form 
a settlement in those seas, or on the coastline of the 
dominion of Spain. Your Excellency will see to it and 
take His Majesty’s final commands on the subject. 

May God preserve Y. E. many years. Aranjuez: 
22nd of June, 1766. 

= EL MARQUES DE GRIMALDI. 
Ser D® Julian de Arriaga. 


1 Both the latter positions were held at this time by the distinguished 
naval officer His Lordship the Bailio Fray Don Julian de Arriaga y 
Rivera, a Bailiff or Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St John of 
Rhodes and Malta and a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to His 
Majesty. 
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Enclosure. 
[The Prince de Masserano to the Marq de Grimaldi. ] 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir: There have just returned to England, 
after making the circuit of the world, the frigate Dolphin 
of 24 guns, and the sloop Zamer of 16 [guns], having 
occupied some two years on their voyage They sailed 
on this expedition a few months after peace had been 
proclaimed, accompanied by two transports laden with 
provisions ; and another one joined them later on. They 
carried secret orders*, which the commander opened on 
-attaining a given latitude, and communicated only to two 
officers, but he announced to the rest that they were to 
receive pay as if serving in a line-of-battle ship, from the 
day on which they left England. 

They passed through the Strait of Magalhaens, and 
landed three times on the Patagonians’ shore to procure 
[fresh] water: with some distrust, however, because of 
the great number of the natives, whom they state are 
of extraordinary bigness; though they relate that these 
received them in a very friendly manner. 

They went up as far as New Albion‘, which the 
English maps lay down to the northward of California. 

I should have been able to report the arrival of these 
ships some days ago, as related in the English gazettes ; 
but I wished to gather more details and to await an 
opportunity by which to send my despatch as far as 
Calais, which I have not had until to-day. 

The circumstances above related were stated to me by 
Lord Egmont, Chief of the Admiralty, who has further 
given me as the motive for this expedition that it went 
to search for the crew of an English vessel that he says 
was wrecked’ some years ago on one of these coasts, 


* Under the command of Commodore the Hon. John Byron, with 
Capt. Mouat, and subsequently Capt. Cummins in the Zamar. They 
sailed from Plymouth on July 4th, 1764. 

2 The Florida joined them at Port Desire on Feb. 6th, 1765, in 
pursuance of secret orders. They had no other transports. 


* Printed farther on as a Supplementary Paper. 


* They did not, though their orders were to do so: they sailed 
westwards across the Pacific in south latitude until nearing Tinian. 

5 The Wager, of Anson’s squadron, in which Commodore Byron 
-had served as a midshipman at the time of her wreck in the Gulf of 
Pefias in 1741. 
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I do not know whether of the Patagonians or of Albion, 
because I was anxious not to betray any farther concern 
about it. But this much is certain, that there is mystery 
in it, because all the logs have been impounded. The 
Duke of Richmond, in conversation with the French 
ambassador, who displayed some curiosity to learn the 
particulars of this expedition, let slip that it was said 
another vessel had arrived from the same locality before 
these, and that the crew had not been allowed to set foot 
on shore, nor speak with anybody. A little after the 
arrival of these frigates, one of 40 guns proceeded to sea, 
carrying work-people and ready cut timber, on board, for 
building a blockhouse’. Some say that her destination 
is the East Indies, but she may equally well be going to 
give effect to some scheme resulting out of the voyage 
of the other ones. Looking to the time at which the 
French who went to the Maluinas saw some English 
frigates entering the Strait of Magalhaens, of which I have 
already advised Y. E., it seems that one may think with 
a fair show of truth that they were these same vessels?; 
and it may be they are also the same that D= Fernando 
Magallén sent me word about, as having been seen at the 
island of Madeira. 

It is not easy to divine what may be the purpose of 
their voyage. If they wanted to find a route to the East 
Indies, there seems no need for them to have gone so far 
[north] as New Albion, nor perhaps to have proceeded by 
the Strait of Magalhaens: inasmuch as the passage round 
Cape Horn appears to be less difficult. They may have 
been in search of a passage into Hudson’s Bay by way 
of New Albion, which they were unable, however, to 
find. But if they have in mind the formation of a settle- 
ment to the southward of the Rio de la Plata, on this 
side of the Strait of Magalhaens?’, or to the southward of 


1 H.M.S. Jason, with the sloop Carcass and storeship Experiment 
in company sailed from the Downs on Oct. 15th, 1765—conveying the 
blockhouse to Port Egmont: Jdefore the Dolphin’s arrival. 


2 This surmise was correct—the French vessel was / Azgle, Capt. 
Duclos Guyot, from Bougainville’s settlement at East Falkland. The 
abbé Pernety, historian of that voyage, was on board. See Bibl. 
no. 86. 


3 This was in fact one of the secret orders executed by Byron on 
this voyage. He formally claimed the Falkland Islands for King 
George III in January 1765—not knowing that M. de Bougainville 
had forestalled him by six months in favour of King Louis XV. 
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Chile on the far side of the Strait, it might prove very 
prejudicial to us. 

I am laying all my suspicions before Y. E. in case the 
King may wish to direct his Governors in those regions 
to endeavour to find out the track of this expedition; and 
I am taking similar care to pursue the question here 
myself in so far as I may be able. 

May God preserve Y. E. many years, as is my desire. 
London: 3rd of June, 1766. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
THE PRINCE OF MASSERANO 
Kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


The Most Exct Sor Marqués de Grimaldi. 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Navy and the Indies]. 


The latest despatches I have received from the Prince 
de Masserano contain the passages of which I enclose 
copies. His Majesty, on acquainting himself with their 
tenour, has commanded me to forward them to Y. E. and 
to instruct you afresh that you make the arrangements 
indicated to you in his Royal Command in the paper of 
the 22nd instant, for preventing the English from setting up 
the new establishment to which it is presumed they aspire. 

In the case of their purpose being to repeat the project 
of George Glas, His Majesty says Your Excy might send 
a small vessel under some pretext or other to the ports 
belonging to the Emperor of Morocco in that region, now 


that we are at peace and on terms with him, warning her 
Ba a ee a ee ee 


' This was a scheme to colonise one of the rivers in Senegal, 
attempted by George Glas (the translator of Friar Juan de Galindo’s 
MS. on the Canary Islands) in 1765, which failed at its outset. There 
is a notice of Glas’s career in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
g.v. 
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captain that he must contrive to make himself acquainted 
with any design the English may be fostering thereabouts, 
and of their state of preparedness to go on with it or 
otherwise. 
May God preserve Your ExcY many years. Aranjuez: 
28th of June, 1766. 
EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 


Ser D® Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosures. 


Extract no. 1: the Prince de Masserano to the Marqués de Grimaldi: 
1oth June, 1766. 

When about to take leave I asked him [speaking of 
the Duke of Richmond] whether he could tell me any 
particulars of the voyage made by the two ships that 
arrived home recently. He replied in a bantering tone that 
they had been out looking for giants. I answered him 
that if they had enquired of me for information concerning 
those folk I would have given it them and spared them 
[the trouble of] the voyage. But then he stated to me 
that he was unaware whether they had gone to make any 
discovery or plant a settlement; to which I said that that 
was a point about which I felt. and ought to feel more 
curiosity, since all those countries are the King’s and no 
one may settle in them. He asked me if the whole world 
was Spain’s; and I replied that, as to that portion, yes. 
On this he said he did not think there was any idea of 
forming a settlement in any region that could pertain to 
Spain ; and we closed the conversation. 

This last portion of it caused me just concern, and 
I will not omit to try and obtain from these Ministers 
whatever the subject may afford as far as touches our 
interests. They have assured me that the officers and 
crew have been sworn.not to say where they have been 
nor what they have done. I have not been able to find 
out even the name or the armament of the frigate that 
I wrote to Y. E. had gone to sea shortly after the arrival 
of the others. They say she is bound to the river Uruguay. 
If that is so, any settlement that they may attempt to 
plant in that part cannot keep itself a secret from the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres; but perchance they have given 
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out this rumour on purpose to throw us off the scent and 
the better to conceal her real destination. If, as I have 
heard it stated, the isles of Juan Fernandez and of the 
Galapagos in the South Sea are tenantless, they might 
possibly be thinking of establishing themselves there. 
They have also told me that the frigate in question has 
gone to give effect to George Glas’s scheme on the coast 
of Africa. As to that, it is well that the Commander in 
Chief of the Canary Islands, with the advices he already 
has before him, should keep a watchful eye over any 
trouble that may be brewing in those parts. 

Be the object of these expeditions what it may, it can 
by no means be immaterial to us; and it appears to me 
it would be well to send out some vessels to examine the 
coasts where it is said they have been, or else to impose 
the duty of examining them on their respective Governors, 
each within his own sphere. 


Extract no, 2: the Prince de Masserano to the Marqués de Grimaldi: 
13th June, 1766. 

Finally I pointed out to him (General Conway) that 
we cannot look with indifference on English ships going 
into the South Sea—in allusion to the two! that have 
lately returned from thence; to which he replied that they 
went there to make discoveries, and that since the French 
go there the English may go too. I answered that there 
are no discoveries to be made in those Seas that have 
not already been made on our part; and that the French 
do not pass through the Strait of Magalhaens nor visit 
the coasts of the Patagonians or of Chile, adding that 
neither was it necessary, for the purpose of making 
discoveries, to send out the people the frigate*® that sailed 
after the return of the Dolphin carried. To this he made 
answer that he does not think she took more people or 
more troops than her own complement’, and that these 
matters are the Admiralty’s affair, and therefore he does 
not know what there may be in them. 

As General Conway did not deny to me that a 
frigate did sail after the return of the Dolphin it may be 


1 H.M.S. Dolphin and Tamar. 
2 H.M.S. Jason. 


3 She, the Jason, carried, as a matter of fact, twenty-five marines 
to form a garrison for the blockhouse at Port Egmont. 
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presumed that she is bound for the place where the other 
was'; and I cannot do less than repeat to Your Excy 
that it will be well that we watch and follow her tracks. 
I must confess that I was mistaken in advising you of 
the Zamer’s arrival as well. This vessel parted company 
with the Dolphin, but is expected. very shortly from 
Antigua, where she had to put in for repairs. 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


The Prince de Masserano has forwarded to the King 
the accompanying journal, which he has been good enough 
to procure, kept by one of the officers of the English 
vessel called the Dolphin, which has just been round the 
world; her business being to recommend, as there are 
good grounds for suspecting, some place suitable for an 
English settlement; which may prove very prejudicial to 
ourselves. I pass the said journal to Your Excy by the 
King’s direction, in order that you may deliver a copy 
of it to the captain of the frigate being commissioned to 
explore and investigate what any English may have been 
about or can do on our little known coasts of Peru; and 
also that Your Excy may send other copies to the Viceroy 
there, and to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, who should 
be instructed to keep on the alert to oppose any such 
intentions. | 

May God preserve Your ExcY many years, as is my 
desire. Aranjuez: 9th of July, 1766. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 
Ser D2 Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure. 


1 H.M.S. Jason: see note on p. 25. 
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[The enclosure purports to be an abstract of the 


journal or log of H.M.S. Dolphin, under Commodore 
Byron in 1764-5. It is somewhat long, and full of gross 
inaccuracies as to facts, so that it does not seem worth 
while to print it, the true narrative of the Dolphin’s 
voyage having since been published'. To some extent it 
may have been misleading to the Spaniards—Ed.] 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


I pass herewith to Your Excy’s hands a despatch from 
the Prince de Masserano together with confidential advices 
relative to the expedition that is about to leave England, 
and the settlements it is suspected that that government 
is planning, so that Your Excy may make yourself 
acquainted with them as in duty bound, and take a copy 
or abstract as may seem proper. 

I include at the same time another despatch of 
Masserano’s in reference to fresh troops the English are 
sending out to Florida, for Your Excy’s information like- 
wise ; and I hope Your Excy will return them both to me 
in due course that I may reply to them. 

May God grant to Your Excy many years, as is my 
wish. San Ildefonso: 8th August®, 1766. 

EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI, 
Se D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[The despatch relating to troops for Florida is here 
omitted. The explanation of it is that twenty-five 


1 Bibl. no. 51 (Hawkesworth). 

* This date cannot be reconciled with that of the enclosure, which 
is also the 8th, but was written at London. Arriaga cites it in his 
minute as the 8th ; but in view of the fact that that minute is dated 
the 31st and that the enclosures had to reach Madrid by courier from 
London, it seems probable that 8th in Grimaldi’s minute may be a 
clerical slip for 28th, three weeks being quite an ordinary time for 
communications to occupy in transit in those days. 
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marines were sent to Port Egmont in the /ason under 
Capt. McBride, as a garrison for the blockhouse; and 
that the “Provisions and naval stores for the use of 
H.M. ships and vessels under his command” were 
consigned to Pensacola, “in order to conceal their real 
destination.” The Admiralty records (P.R.O. Adm. 2. 
[1332]) prove this.—Ed.] 


Enclosure. 


[A despatch, with two sub-enclosures, from the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Court of St James, to the 
Minister of State at Madrid.] 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


~My dear Sir: I advised your Excy some days 
ago that as a result of an Admiralty Board meeting the 
sailing of an armament for the Falkland Islands had, in the 
absence of Lord Egmiont, been postponed. Lord Egmont 
‘came later on, and took this postponement in very bad 
part. Two councils have been held to decide whether the 
squadron in question should proceed to its destination, 
and even now it has not been settled. Your Excy will 
see by the annexed paper, brought to me to-night by 
M. Durand, that the principal purpose of the settlement 
is now to carry on contraband traffic on our coasts of Peru 
and on those of Brazil. Your Excy will observe that they 
are laying themselves out to gain a solid foothold there. 
It is reputed that they consider this will be easier of 
achievement so soon as they know the French have got 
to withdraw from the Maluinas, because they look upon 
us Spaniards as a less vigilant and slower moving people ; 
and they flatter themselves that we shall allow them time 
to secure their occupation. 
May God preserve Your Excy many years, as is my 
wish. London: 8th of August, 1766. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most obedient Servant kisses Your Excellency’s 
hand. 


EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
The Most Exct Sefior Marqués de Grimaldi. 
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Sub-enclosures I and II. 


I. 25th July.—In the absence of Lord Egmont the 
Admiralty issued orders yesterday evening to the Dolphin, 
lying at Deptford, to proceed with to-night’s tide to receive 
her guns, which are 24 in number, and to hold herself in 
readiness to sail without delay for the Falkland Islands, 
where she is to form a settlement on that one to which 
Captain Byron gave the name of Egmont. The Dolphin 
will be accompanied by the Salon}, which is at Chatham. 
This vessel is already laden with framework and gear 
fitted for the construction of a blockhouse. She is to be 
followed by the Swf¢ sloop, at present at Woolwich with 
some mortars, bullets, and tools on board; and by a vessel 
of 20 pieces of artillery now at Norwich? named / Roi, of 
French build but newly repaired, and which is not to be 
found mentioned in the lists of the naval forces of 
England. All these vessels have their complement of 
seamen, and there are two officers on board of each. The 
destination of this armament is solely the Falklands, and 
the command has been given to Captain Wallace. The 
report adds that the British Admiralty’s plan is to carry 
out its enterprises step by step; and to begin just now 
with the one that is likely to meet with fewest difficulties’. 


II. Abstract of debates both between Ministers and 
in Council regarding the need for a settlement near the 
Strait of Mageland, since Lord Egmond became Head of 

- the Admiralty : 


From the report submitted by Commodore Byron of 
his discoveries he seemed inclined to give the preference 
to the Byron isles‘ near the Philippines by reason of the 
fineness and size of the harbour there; but, everythin 
considered, it was decided to fix upon the Falkland Islands 
now that a safe track for the passage through Mageland’s 
Strait has been assured. The settlement is to be peopled by 
Rete ae a a rin 5 ee a 

1 The Swallow. 

2 Woolwich, no doubt. 


3 The original of these two enclosures is in French: M. Durand, 
who procured them for Masserano, was a member of the French 
Embassy. 


* Byron’s Island is usually identified as Nukunau, one of the 
Gilbert group and some 3000 miles from the nearest of the Philippines. 
More probably it was Onoatoa, sixty-five miles S.W, by W. from 
Nukunau. 
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citizens of its own: its utility consists, in time of peace, 
in fostering a covert trade with the Brazilian Portuguese, 
the Spaniards, and perhaps Paraguay. This trade would 
deal only with the Atlantic seaboard and the La Plata 
river; they would maintain a ship of war laden with all 
kinds of merchandise most in demand among the people 
thereabouts, with whom they would establish relations on 
condition that these should supply them in the following 
year, by way of payment, with half the value in ready 
money and the remainder in hides, &c. There would be 
a similar vessel on the same lay in the South Sea, so as 
to be within range for making a profit on all sides. 

In time of war against the Spaniards in the South 
Sea the fleets would be in closer touch [with a base] for 
reprovisioning, which could be done every three months— 
the ordinary duration of the passage out and back whether 
from the isle of Tinian or Falkland; whereas formerly 
they could only get provisions from St Jaques’, and were 
obliged to lengthen their voyage a good deal in doubling 
Cape Horn, which they can now avoid by passing through 
the Strait. 

After Commodore Byron had touched at Tinian Island 
and had made his discovery of Byron Islands he despatched 
a cutter he had with him to report his discoveries: her 
arrival was kept a secret?; but, thereupon, the /ason 
_of 32 guns was despatched with a transport, and left in 
September last to proceed to Falkland, which they did. 
The Zamer, which parted company from the Dolphin in 
a certain latitude, was at Falkland and on her return 
brought back a letter from the Captain of the /ason, of 
which the following is the tenour:—that he had erected 
the small blockhouse he took out in his transport, in the 
best suited spot in accordance with his orders*; that he 
had marked out the fortifications and collected all the 
materials in wood and in stone, so that they should be 
in a position to complete them on the arrival of the 
squadron that should be sent out to him; that his seamen 
are for the most part unable to withstand the cold of 
the climate, and that supplies of cloth and flannel should 
be continuously sent out for them; that he has taken 


1 Meaning St Iago in the Cape Verde Islands. 
2 It appears to have remained one, if he did ! 
3 This was at Settlement Cove, on Saunders Island, Port Egmont. 


CT. 3 
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soundings in the Strait, through which a 50-gun ship can 
pass; that he touched last #ebruary at the territory of 
the Patagonians, was very well received there and was 
invited to partake of food, much against his wish because 
of its uncleanness, yet was unwilling to decline lest they 
should take his refusal amiss; that they accepted with 
satisfaction the ribands, necklaces, hardware, &c. that he 
made them presents of; that he proposed to return there 
soon and hoped to be able to make friends with them in 
such wise that he would be able to report on the profitable 
intercourse he might be able to engage in with them: in 
fact, that he was in a position to set about driving a trade 
on all the shoreline of the Straits. He added that he had 
met with parties of natives, some on foot and some on 
horseback, and that they were very well mounted and 
appeared to be fine horsemen. 

In consequence of this despatch orders were given for 
the issue of flannels and cloth, which were put on board 
the Szzft at Woolwich last Wednesday; furthermore, 
permission was given for all the marines to take their 
wives out with them if they so wished. Towards the end 
of last month a number of masons and carpenters were 
engaged for Government work under pretext of going to 
Gibraltar; but of the thirty so engaged eighteen were 
shipped on board the Dolphin at Longuvich! on Tuesday 
last, to their great surprise. As the departure of this 
squadron depends only on a meeting of the Council which 
has been delayed by Lord Egmond’s health, orders were 
issued yesterday to the vessels to proceed as far as Deal 
and there await their final instructions. The small 20-gun 
vessel mentioned by the name of /e Roz was a small new 
vessel captured from the Spaniards, who called her the 
Viceroy, though she had never had a name; by yesterday’s 
orders she is to sail under the name of the Friderico?. 

As the Government expects that. the Spaniards will 
regard this settlement with a jealous eye, and that, judging 
by their preparations, it may be their intention to oppose 
it or place difficulties in the way, orders have been sent 
to Plymouth to despatch the Solbay’, of 28, and the 
Pomona of 18, by the first fair wind. They are shewn in 
the Gazettes as bound on a cruise, but their destination is, 
as I am assured, Cape Verde; and I myself saw six 


1 Long Reach. 
2 The Prince Frederick, hired victualler. 3 Solebay, frigate. 
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mortars, twenty 24-pounder guns, and the same number 
of 16-pounders shipped at Woolwich on Monday evening, 
to be put on board the Jzvincible, store-ship, which was 
about to complete her lading and proceed to join the two 
men-of-war. It is further believed that the Boreas, said to 
have sailed for Lisbon, will be of the party. If there be 
any fear on that score, it would be well to act with caution, 
because on the first advice of the Dolphin’s arrival at her 
destination a sloop could be despatched to fetch them. 


NOTE. The signature of the /ason’s captain is so 
difficult [to decipher] that neither the Admiralty clerk 
nor myself have been able to make it out; but it appears 
to us that his name is Mackbzrd*.—8 August, 1766. 


Facsimile of his signature to the “ Jason’s” log-book. 


MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies, to the 
Minister of State]. 


I am returning to Your Excy the two despatches and 
confidential advices of the Prince de Masserano which 
Your Excy enclosed under your Minute of the 8th of the 
expiring month; and have informed myself on all the 
points I deem it well to bear in mind. 


1 The Solebay and Pomona were on the Home station all this time 
in British and Irish waters, and the Boreas most of it; but the last- 
named frigate did make a short trip vz7é@ Lisbon to Senegal, and back 
to Portsmouth, early in 1766. The Jason left her at Dungeness. 


2 John M‘Bride, afterwards an Admiral, and sometime member 
of Parliament for Plymouth. 


3-2 
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May God grant &c. San Ildefonso: 31 of Augst, 
1766. 
[JULIAN DE ARRIAGA.] 
Ser Marqués de Grimaldi. 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


In a postscript to his despatch of the 25th of July past 
the Prince de Masserano tells me as follows :—“ Since 
sending off my other despatches of this date I have learnt 
that the place of rendezvous for the expedition going to 
Falkland is to be at the Madeira Islands.” And the King 
commands me to communicate this information to Your 
Excy for your guidance. 

May God preserve Your Excy many years, as is my 
wish. San Ildefonso: 12th Augt, 1766. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 


To S* D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[Wallis’s Secret Orders were to call at Madeira, for 
wine, and next to proceed to St Jago (Cape Verde Isds.) 
in company with the Swallow and Prince Frederick “ for 
farther refreshments, if necessary, and from thence to some 
convenient port to complete your wood and water and 
take such supplies and Provisions out of the Victualling 
Storeship as the Dolphin and Swallow can conveniently 
stow.” This was done at Port Famine in Magalhaens’ 
Straits. “Having so done you are to direct Lieut Brine, 
who has the Command of the Victualling Storeship, to 
proceed with her to Port Egmont on the North side of 
Falkland’s Isles, and follow such Orders as he shall receive 
from Capt Macbride of the /asoz, or the Commanding 
Officer of His Majesty’s Ships there, for his farther 
proceedings.” These orders were faithfully carried out; 
as the Journals of the Dolphin’s officers, and likewise 
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Capt. Carteret’s, of the Swallow, and the subsequent 
return of Lieut. Brine with the Prince Frederick from 
Port. Famine vid Port Egmont to England, prove. The 
latter vessel being a “hired vessel” her log has not been 
met with; perhaps because it seems.to have been im- 
pounded by the Admiralty, if the statement attributed 
to Joseph Foster and submitted by Prince de Masserano 
is true. Documentary evidence in the Public Record 
Office shews that her owners were Messrs Cope and 
Bignell—Ed.] 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
Captain Samuel Walls. 


By &c4. 


Notwithstanding our Order of this date, directing you 
to proceed to the Leeward Islands, you are hereby required 
and directed to proceed agreable to the inclosed Secret 
Orders; And in case you shall meet with any Officer 
whose Seniority may render it proper for you to shew 
the Orders you are under, you are to carefully avoid 
letting him see the said Secret Orders, and to shew him 
only the first mentioned Order directing you to proceed 
to the Leeward Islands. 


Given &c* the 16 Augt 1766. 


EGMONT. 
CHAS SAUNDERS. 
C. TOWNSHEND. 


To Capt. Wallis—Commander 
of His Majy’s Ship Dolphin. 
By &c. 
P52 


1 Ze, Philip Stephens, Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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The same to Lieut, James Brine. 
By &ca, 


You are hereby required and directed to supply His 
Majesty’s Ship Dolphin and the Swallow Sloop with such 
a Quantity of Provisions as Capt. Wallis shall direct, out 
of the Cargo on board the Prince Frederick Storeship 
which has been consigned to you; and you are to dispose 
of the remainder of the Cargo upon your arrival at Port 
Egmont in such manner as the Commanding Officer of 
His Majesty’s Ships there shall direct. 


Given &c* the 16th Augt 1766, 


CHAS SAUNDERS. 
C. TOWNSHEND. 
J. BULLER. 


To Lieut. Brine—Commanding 
His Majy’s Storeship Prince Frederick: 
By &ca, 
1S. 


AN ENCLOSURE} 


His Britannic Majesty’s ship named the Experiment, 
Captain Rayner, sailed from Plymouth on the 5th of 
November, 1765, having a quantity of naval and warlike 


eee ee eine ae ee 

* No despatch or minute covering this enclosure has been met 
with—at least, none has been identified as such ; but the document 
(which is in Spanish) seems to have been forwarded by Masserano 
with his of July 25th, only the postscript of which is quoted by 
Grimaldi (p. 35). It is filed in the same packet with others relating 
to the Maluinas [138—6—3] in the Archivo de Indias. No doubt 
it was derived from some person who went the round voyage in - 
the Experiment, bribed probably by Masserano’s agents after her 
return to England, as happened in the case of George Barker, a 
Quartermaster who served in H.M.S. Carcass at the same time. 
Cf. Masserano’s despatch no. 998, p- 69. 
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stores on board, and timber for the construction of a fort 
capable of mounting 24 guns, all consigned to Admiral 
Tyrell at Antigua. On the 20th she arrived at the 
island of Madeira, where she took in provisions, and joined 
company with the /ason and the Carcass*, Commodore 
Mac-Bride. They left there on the 24th, and the /ason 
separated from them on the night of the 29th, and pro- 
ceeded to the island of S*tiago in the Cape Verdes. 
In 20° South latitude the captain of the Axperiment 
announced to the crew that his orders were not to go 
to the East Indies, but to shape a course towards Brazil, 
and there to break open other orders. On the 8th of 
February, 1766, they sighted Cape Blanco on the coast of 
the Patagonians, and then the captain told them that his in- 
structions were to proceed to the Falkland Islands and there 
join company with the Dolphin, the Tamer, and the Florida 
(a transport-ship), which had gone out from England in 
the previous year to settle a Colony in those islands and 
others near to Cape Horn. On the 24th of the same 
February they arrived at Falkland, and found the /ason 
there. The Dolphin, the Tamer, and the Florida had gone 
away before they [the Exper¢ment] arrived ; but Commodore 


ep a 


1 The storeship Florida’s lading, when she went in 1764 to join the 
Dolphin and Tamar at Pepys’ Island or Port Desire, was consigned to 
“Sir John Lindsay or the Senior Officer of the King’s Ships for the 
time being in the Gulf of Mexico”...“in order to conceal its real 
destination” ; and the Orders to Mr Deans, her master, with reference 
to this were sealed not to be opened until after calling at St Jago 
(Cape Verde Isds.) and having left it out of sight. 

2 A journal of H.M.S. Carcass’s voyage on this occasion, by 
Lieutenant Anthony Parrey, exists in the Public Record Office [Cap- 
tains’ Logs: No. 167]. A comparison of it with the present abstract 
shews the main facts given here to be substantially correct ; but there 
are many slight discrepancies as to dates, not referable to the difference 
between Old and New Style. 

The /ason’s log-book, signed by M‘Bride, is also in the P.R.O. 
[Adm.—Ships’ Logs, Suppl., Series 11, No. 83] and has been compared, 
as well as the Adm. instructions issued to him [Adm.—Sec. 2, No. 
1332]; but neither Captain Raynor's instructions nor any log or 


journal of the Experiment’s voyage have come to notice. 


oi ciacecisi cide 
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Byron had left marks in token of possession, garden plots, 
and other things, together with a letter for the officer who 
should arrive to take command there. On the 29th the 
Carcass came into Port Egmond, and next day Captain 
Mac-Bride issued an order that each ship was to detail 
a certain number of men to lay out gardens, erect tents, 
&c. On the 19th of March they landed all the provisions 
and munitions and placed them in the tents. On the 29th 
the block-house was completed, and 14 guns from the 
Carcass were mounted in it, with a garrison of fifty men. 
On the 2nd of April the Commodore ordered the 
Experiment to get ready for sea to return to Europe; 
and, leaving the fort built, and a store-house begun, with 
spars, cordage, sails, powder, and all sorts of provisions, 
she sailed from Port Egmond on the r1th of April. On 
the 25th of May they fell in with a vessel that hoisted 
the English flag, and took her for the Dolphin returning 
to England, and so shortened sail to let her come up. 
They presently recognised her, however, to be a Spanish 
ship of from 50 to 60 guns; and the captain told his men 
to say they came from the East Indies, but they managed 
to get clear away without being boarded, although some 
shots were fired at them. As soon as they reached 
Deptford the captain impounded all the journals and 
other papers and handed them over to the Admiralty ; 
so that no more circumstantial account than this is 
available. 

The Falkland Islands are in 52° 30’ South latitude. 
They gave names to several islands and harbours there, 
The principal one, called Egmond, where the Jason and 
Carcass lay, is very convenient, and spacious enough to 
contain 400 ships of war. The battery of the Fort is 
placed on the right hand as you enter. There are, besides, 
Carlisle and Byron harbours, Keppel and Saunders islands, 
Meredith bay and others. 
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The /ason, Captain Mac-Bride, carries 32 guns and 
180 men of a crew; and the Carcass, Captain Pattison, 
14 guns and 66 men. The vessels now proceeding thither 
are the Dolphin, Capt. Wallis, of 20, with 125 men; the 
Swallow, Charles Brought}, of 14, with 100 men; and the 
Prince Frederic transport, of 10 guns and 60 men. 


[Undated and unsigned. ] 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


Information came to hand a few days ago to the 
effect that the English have formed a project to establish 
a settlement in one of the islands called Maluinas or 
“Foulkland,” or in some one of those in the South 
Sea, for the purpose of illicit trading in Peru, and to 
facilitate the execution of their designs against us in time 
of war. 

With his despatch of the 8th of this month? the Prince 
de Masserano sent a paper of a confidential character 
and worthy of credence, as to which he expressed his 
carefully considered opinion, as Your Excy will see from 
the copies of both documents which I now enclose to 
you. 

The French Government is forewarned of all this; and, 
in the accompanying despatch*, the Conde de Fuentes 
relates the Duc de Choiseul’s observations on the subject. 

Our Sovereign the King, recognising the gravity of 
this contingency, desires that his Ministers will place their 
views concerning it before him, in writing. He believes 
that the step Choiseul proposes to take on behalf of 


1 No such name occurs in the Swad/ow’s Muster Book. 
2 Printed at p. 31. 3 See pp. 43—48. 
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his Government towards the Court of London ought to 
receive our support, that is to say, briefly stated, that it 
cannot regard with indifference colonisation by the English 
in regions where they themselves have prevented the 
French from founding settlements ; and, furthermore, that 
our ambassador with the British King should present 
another memorandum,: analogous to the one mentioned, 
but framed on stronger grounds and more conclusive. 
Yet, as it may be feared that these measures may not 
suffice, and that the British Government may utilise the 
time spent over them to go and form its settlement, if 
indeed it should not already have been got forward with}, 
it may be that we shall find executive operations needful 
for [bringing about] its abandonment; and this is the 
point on which the King chiefly wishes to hear Your 
Excellency’s opinion, more particularly as to whether it 
is desirable to make provision for such action, and as to 
what preparations will be most adequate for the purpose, 

May God preserve Your Excy many years. San 
Ildefonso: 25th August, 1766. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 


Sor D2 Julian de Arriaga, 


[In obedience to the King’s wish communicated in the 
foregoing, Arriaga’s opinion was stated in a long minute, 
the tenour of which is that, for various reasons expressed, 
Spain should not at that juncture go beyond measures 
for searching out the situation of the English post in 
question, such as might easily be put in hand from her 
bases at Buenos Ayres and the Maluine Islands by 
means of small vessels. which should proceed coastwise 
and explore all the bays and inlets: trusting to the 
Viceroy of Peru’s experience, energy, and judgement to 


1 The British settlement at Port Egmont was really begun early i in 
1766, under Capt. M‘Bride’s supervision. 
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see that the English got no foothold anywhere on the 
western coasts of the continent. 

Another Minister represented the strong position the 
English already held, and the despatch of several ships 
of war and transports to reinforce the settlement in 
process of formation at “one of the Falkland Islands.” 
“In these conditions,’ he wrote, “to oust them would 
mean no mere slap with the hand”; and he commented 
on the fact that Spain was still unacquainted with the 
situation of our settlement and ignorant of its latitude 
and longitude. Should the settiement attain such pro- 
portions as to make it worth while to risk a war, he was 
of opinion that those islands should not be made the seat 
of operations ; “since to engage amongst a lot of unknown 
islands in a conflict with the English, who are masters of 
the sea, must be precisely to invite them to their triumph.” 
He therefore advised that the formal protests by the Duc 
de Choiseul and the Spanish ambassador should be put 
forward, and that his own country should avail itself of 
the interval that must pass during their consideration, 
and while the English were maturing their plans, to place 
itself in a condition to overpower these latter. This minute 
was signed at San Ildefonso (La Granja), on the 31st of 
August, 1766.—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Conde de F uentes, Spanish ambassador at the 
Court of King Louis XV of France, to the Marqués 
de Grimaldi, Minister of State with the King of 
Spain]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


During one of my most recent interviews with the 
Duc de Choiseul, that Minister made several allusions to 
the consequences likely to ensue against us from the 
design the English cherish of planting new settlements 
in the South Seas, on the hither side of the Straits of 
Magalhaens, either at one of the islands in the neighbour- 
hood of the /alvinas or upon the shores of one of these 
latter. He pointed out that proximity of the English 
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[to our territories] would prove no less prejudicial to us 
in time of peace, by reason of the extensive contraband 
traffic they would carry on with our people and with the 
Portuguese, than in time of war, when any outposts of 
theirs in our vicinity would open the way for such expe- 
ditions as they might direct against our possessions, the 
which, on account of their distance [from the mother 
country] and the shiftless condition in which we have 
always left them, we should find difficulty in defending. 
The Minister added a remark, inspired by what I believe 
to be a very just reflection, namely that the English have 
ever been the nation most keen that no other Power should 
engage in the navigation of those Seas or gain any footing 
on yonder coasts of ours. 

Before proceeding farther it may be well to trouble 
Your Excy with a digression, in order to remark that one 
ought to be able to find records in the correspondence 
with England, among the State archives, containing 
evidence of the recognition by that nation of our rights 
and sole ownership—to the exclusion of every other 
Power—in manner similar to the prerogative asserted and 
claimed by the Dutch in their own behalf (albeit with less 
warrant) at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Your Excellency’s communication to me on the subject 
of soliciting the withdrawal of the French from the 
Malvinas brings to mind what happened in London as 
a result of the advice D2 Jorge Juan submitted to the 
Sefior D® Ricardo Wall, then thé King’s Minister at the 
Court over yonder [in Spain]: to which may be added 
another incident of the same kind which M. de Bussi 
has mentioned to me of the time when he was in London 
during his first journey, before the war of ’41, particulars 
of which he has offered to give me, and which I will 
forward to Yt Excy—contenting myself at present with 
forewarning you of that piece of information in order that 
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you may have these and other proofs to hand over yonder 
[in Spain] in vindication of our rights. 

Turning again now to the Duc de Choiseul’s con- 
versation, and his belief that arguments based on the 
principles of equity avail nothing with the English—since 
they comprehend none save those which appeal to their 
own interest and profit—he hinted to me the view that 
the intention the English have of planting these new 
settlements could be blocked by representations France 
might make to the effect that inasmuch as England has 
always been the nation to oppose any dismemberment 
of our possessions—against which, indeed, she expressly 
insisted at the Treaty of Utrek (with the object of pre- 
venting France from turning her attention to the acquire- 
ment of new colonies)—and since the latter Government 
had resigned itself, on our remonstrance, to the abandon- 
ment of its project for forming one such at the Malunas, 
and has since acted up to that covenant, therefore France 
cannot now look with indifference upon England laying 
aside those precedents in order to suit her new pretensions 
to set up colonies in yonder seas. ° , 

Should England abstain from such schemes, added 
the Minister, and leave us [Spaniards] in the undisturbed 
possession we now enjoy, neither will France give a thought 
to alter it: but if England persists in setting our objection 
at nought, and ignores our vested rights and uninterrupted 
possession, by seeking to establish herself in those locali- 
ties—to do which she has no greater right than France 
or any other Power—then will France declare that she 
will spare no pains to gain a footing also, in whatever 
seas the English attempt to settle in, and that she will 
never consent to the formation by England of new colonies 
in any part of the world unless she herself be free to form 
colonies in like manner. 


Such is the Duke’s mind: such are the reflections he 
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has unfolded to me, and the plea why his Government 
should not look on such a development with any particular 
disfavour, as its withdrawal from the venture to which it 
was committed at the 7aloinas goes to shew. The Minister 
believes that on England being faced with his Govern- 
ment’s determination to plant settlements as often as she 
herself should form any, her principal aim—which is a 
monopoly of trade and contraband traffic in those seas— 
would miscarry; and that neither would she fare any 
better on the score of improving her position for striking 
a blow at us in time of war, since she would have the 
French as neighbours to be reckoned with as well. 

The Duke ascribes the utility that might result from 
clearing the way in this manner to the points he has 
stated, and to the basis of equity present on our side; 
because, should our rights and the fact of our being in 
possession not [weigh]! with the English (who do not 
acknowledge them’), and should these latter overleap the 
very barrier they raised in order to hinder the French 
from doing what. they are now about themselves, then 
both those nations would have the same “ case,’ and the 
pleas of each would be referable solely to the usufruct and 
advantages they respectively look to reap. 

On the Duke further observing that either we possess 
no right to oppose the English in this affair or the French 
hold an equal prerogative, I replied that his view was 
correct; and he then went on to say that if by means 
of arguments and force we [Spaniards] should succeed 
in foiling this conceit of the English—our enemies—it 
would not be meet for us to allow them to set up the 


1 This word, implied by the context, is wanting in the MS.: pro- 
bably through oversight on the part of the scribe. 

2 This is the Duke’s view: but the Count himself, in the second 
paragraph, proclaimed his belief that England had furnished written 
testimony to the effect that she did recognise those claims. 
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establishments in question (possessing, as these would, very 
considerable advantages) and yet oblige themselves [the 
French]—our friends and allies who ought to follow our 
fortunes for good or ill—to relinquish the Za/uinas without 
their thinking of striking a blow at the superior strength 


and power that England, our one and common enemy, is © 


striving after. 

The Duke also added that he was not persuaded this 
would be exactly for our weal, nor that our way of thinking 
would be wholly in agreement with his; but that they [the 
French] would certainly not wish to plant any settlement 
on a coast of ours: that he believed we ought to oppose 
those that the English were seeking to establish, by might 
and main: and that it seemed likely that, if they should 
not desist, an intimation of the attitude France had resolved 
to take up in such event, namely that which I have ex- 
pressed above, might serve to restrain the English from 
their project. 

I told the Duke that I would acquaint Y* Excy with 
the scheme, and we furthermore agreed that I should 
let him see the draft of our conversation, in case there 
should be any remark to add; but, not having had an 


opportunity for this yet, I will do so later on, for it will . 


still be in time and the full text will be wanted on your 
side before considering and deciding upon questions of so 
much importance. 

There arises from all this a need to decide whether 
France ought to make her declaration at the Court of 
London. For my part, I should deem that course to be 
expedient, as well as that the Prince of Masserano should 
similarly announce the position of affairs, explaining that 
France has made known to us her resolve, and the step 
she would take of not permitting the English to have a 
monopoly of new colonies, by insisting on the exercise of 
equal rights to acquire any herself. — 
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I cannot forego saying to Yt Excy that not only do 
I conceive that the Government here [Paris] would be 
right in taking that course, but also that it would have 
no excuse for not endeavouring to carry the scheme into 
practice: not merely while we are so bound together by 
the Family Pact, but even were that [treaty] not to 
subsist, inasmuch as the importance of the [French] 
monarchy depends upon the greater or less degree of 
England’s ascendancy or decline. 

Wherefor we must be active and ready with the 
necessary preparations, and the measures to be taken for 
debarring England from successfully putting her projects 
into. execution. 

May God grant to Your Excy many years, as is my 
desire. Paris: 13th of August, 1766. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most obedient Servant kisses Y' Excy’s hand: 
EL CONDE DE FUENTES. 


To the Sefior Marqués de Grimaldi. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies, 
to the Governor of Buenos Ayres]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Information will have reached Your Excellency, 
on the arrival at Montevideo of the Frigates Lzebre and 
Esmeralda, about the intended settlement by the English 
(now formed) at some island within your waters, or in the 
South Sea, or possibly on the coast of the mainland there- 
abouts. The rumours to this effect have been repeatedly 
confirmed ; but, as it has not been possible to learn the 
exact situation of the settlement, its discovery, already 
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commended to your attention, becomes daily more and 
more urgent, and consequently so does the hastening of 
steps in that interest. 

This duty, in its relation to your coast-line as far as 
and including the Straits of Magalhaens, and beyond them 
to Cape Horn, must be entrusted to Your Excellency’s 
supervision, with assistance from the Governor of the 
Malouin Islands, Don Phelipe Ruiz Puente. 

Your Excellency will therefore arrange, by such means 
as your knowledge may dictate, for some local craft to 
reconnoitre the coast between your river and Magalhaens’ 
Strait, including such portion of the latter as they can 
take in. For the remainder, as far as to Cape Horn, you 
will get the same done, after coming to an agreement with 
the afore-mentioned Puente as to what share of it he will 
assume responsibility for when he has taken over possession 
of the Malouin Islands. And this not only in regard to 
all that they comprise, as well as any other islands in 
those seas of which he may have information, but also to 
the coast-line between the Straits and Cape Horn: though 
perhaps, for the examination of this latter tract, it may be . 
found most convenient to employ the vessel Your Excel- 
lency sends out with missionaries, as instructed, to the 
place where the Indiaman /a Concepcion was lost at Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Your Excellency should instruct the commanders that, 
in approaching the spot where they may light upon the 
settlement, they are to tax the strangers with intruding 
within His Majesty’s dominions, as if surprised to find 
them there, in violation of treaty obligations and against 
the harmony subsisting between the two nations; and they 
are to protest against such contravention. They are then 
to avail themselves of any time during which they may be 
necessarily delayed there to make themselves acquainted 
with the scope and importance of the settlement, the 
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number of people it contains, and the extent to which it 
is fortified. They will then immediately return and render 
an account of it to Your Excellency, who will send off 
a despatch vessel to this country with the particulars, 
without loss of a moment, 

Apart from the measures above stated, the KING wishes 
Your Excellency to despatch one of the two chanvequines, 
or a Frigate if you find it more convenient, with orders 
to make a similar examination of the coast as far as the 
Straits (in so far as her size may permit); but to continue 
it throughout the Straits to their exit at the Southern end, 
and to return by the same to your port. She is to bring 
back. an accurate log of her voyage, in which all the 
incidents that may occur in the course of it are to be 
noted, and which, after delivery to Your Excellency, you 
will pass to my hands for His Majesty’s information. 

May God preserve &c. Madrid: 29th December, 1766. 


To D® France Bucareli. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies to 
Don P. Ruiz Puente, Governor of the Malvinas]. 
Sefior, . 

Following that of which Your Honour was notified 
in the Instructions of the 3rd of October last, with reference 
to exploring the Straits, the KING now commands me to 
address to Your Honour the accompanying copy of what 
has been communicated to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
under even date, in consequence of the intended settle- 
ment of the English at some island in your waters or in 
the South Seas, or perhaps at a spot on the mainland. 
And I am to inform Your Honour that, since this matter 
is one of such-urgency and great importance, you should 
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endeavour to set about your share in the action required 
with all possible despatch, in order that effect may be 
given to His Majesty’s intentions without delay and with 
due punctuality and exactitude. 


May God, &c. Madrid: 29th December, 1766. 
To Se Don Phelipe Ruiz Puente. 


Enclosure-—({Copy of the preceding Royal Command, 
of even date, to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, D® Franco 
Bucareli.] 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru]. 


There being no room for doubt that the English have 
formed a settlement somewhere in the islands adjacent to 
the KING’s dominions of the Realm of Peru, or that of 
Buenos Ayres, towards Cape Horn, or perhaps on the 
coast of the mainland itself, of whose position we have 
not been able to gain precise knowledge in spite of 
endeavours made for its discovery:—And since it is 
expedient that the detriment to the royal service and the 
State which might result therefrom be prevented by every 
conceivable means :— 

His Majesty commands me to bid you strenuously 
charge the Governors of all ports within the jurisdiction 
of your Viceroyship, as I now accordingly do, to despatch 
some small craft along the coasts of their several districts 
and the islands near by, and into the Straits of Magalhaens, 
to make search for any settlement of foreigners that may 
exist there. Whilst holding them responsible for the 
slightest negligence, you are to assure yourself by means 
of these detailed explorations, together with any general 
measure you may yourself set in motion, as to whether 
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any such settlement exists or no. You are, furthermore, 
to ensure that all the persons in command of the aforesaid 
small craft are provided with instructions to the effect that, 
if they should meet with the settlement, they are to assert 
their surprise at finding an intrusion into His Majesty’s 
dominions in violation of treaty obligations and against 
the harmony which subsists between the nations. They 
_ are also to protest against such contravention, and to give 
the foreigners warning that if they do not evacuate the 
place they will proceed to render an account of the occur- 
rence to Your Excellency. They will utilise any time 
during which they may be necessarily delayed there to 
make themselves acquainted with the scope and importance 
of the settlement, the number of people it contains, the 
natural features of its harbour, and extent to which it is 
fortified. They will then immediately return and make 
a full report to Your Excellency, who will communicate 
the particulars to me, by every mail route, for His Majesty’s 
information, in order that, being apprised thereof, adequate 
official action for suppressing so prejudicial a design, 
already afoot in London, may be proceeded with’. 


May God grant &c. Madrid: 4th of January, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Ser D2 Man! Amat. 


MINUTE 
[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Minister of State]. 
Most Exct Sefior, 
I pass the accompanying copy of orders forwarded 
to the Governor of Buenos Ayres to Your Excy with a 


1 A similar Command, framed on the identical draft, was addressed 
to Don Antonio Guill y Gonzaga (President of Chile) at the same 
time, 

- The Viceroy’s and the President’s acknowledgements to the above 
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note of corresponding ones addressed to the Governor 
of Maluinas, the Viceroy of Peru, and the President of 
Chile, having reference to the purpose already known to 
you of examining the coasts, islands and seas out there. 
These, having been read to His Majesty and met 
with his royal approval, have now been forwarded to their 
destinations by the two chambequines despatched from 
Cadiz for Buenos Ayres, and the Frigate e/ Aguila which 
is sailing from Ferrol for the South Sea direct. 
May God grant &c. The Palace: 11th January, 1767. 
Signed in dupl*. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Sot Margs de Grimaldi. 


Enclosure.—[Copies of the three foregoing despatches 
from the Secretary of State for the Indies communicating 
Royal Commands for exploring in search of the English 
settlement—actually at Port Egmont—dated Dec. 29th, 
1766, and Jan. 4th, 1767.] 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


The King, to whom, this evening, I have read the 
despatches which reached me to-day from the Ser Conde 
de Fuentes, has directed me to send you the annexed copy 
of a section of one of them, in order that the Commands 
going forward to the Viceroy at Lima, and to the Governors 
of Buenos Ayres, of Chile, and of the JMZaduinas for the 
explorations for discovering the whereabouts of the new 


Command and subsequent ones dated the 7th and 16th of February, 
are printed as enclosures under Arriaga’s Minute to Grimaldi on 
page 126-7 of this volume, being Amat’s despatches of the 17th of Sept. 
and 25th of Noy., and Guill’s of the 16th of Nov., 1767. 
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English settlement, may be supplemented by the intelli- 
gence brought by the captain of the Aguz/a' frigate, 
M. Guyot, which may afford them much light towards 
succeeding in their endeavours. His Majesty thinks Your 
Excellency will yet have time to add these orders to the 
others aforesaid which are to be conveyed by a Frigate 
going to Buenos Ayres, judging by the calculation H.M. 
makes as to when she will sail. 


May God grant Your Excellency. many years, as is 
my wish. El] Pardo: 6th February, 1767. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 


* The King says that if you judge it possible to over- 
take the recent Commands it would be worth while to send 
off a special messenger. 


To Se D® Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure. 


[Copy of a section of a Despatch from the Ser Conde de 
Fuentes, dated Paris, the 26th of January, 1 767. | 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—The vessel called the Agwd/a' that 
M. de Bougainville was expecting from the Maluinas 
has arrived at Saint Malo after a passage of ’days. It 
has been my’ first care to inform myself from her com- 
mander whether he had any intelligence from those islands 
as to the English having formed a settlement there or in 
any other locality in those seas. The said commander, 
named M. Guyot‘, declares, with the same confidence that 
the master of the frigate Estre//a® assured us of it, that 


1 ]’Aigle, properly. 
Marginal addition in Grimaldi’s own handwriting. 
3 Blank in the MS. 
4 M. Duclos Guyot. 
5 Etoile was her real name: a flute, not a frigate. 
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no vestige of any such settlement has been discovered 
in the Maluinas, and that he holds it for certain none 
exists there; for had there been any it would have been 
almost impossible that the French people from Bougain- 
ville’s settlement should not have found their way to it, 
considering the large extent to which these have rambled 
about the different parts of the island, and the trips round 
and round the whole of it that they have made by sea’. 

The commander of the Aguz/a could not with equal 
sureness affirm that the English had not set up any 
establishment in the interior of the Straits of Magalhaens, 
or on the other side of it at some spot on the shores of 
the South Sea; and he even inclined to believe it might 
possibly be at a very small island situated almost at the 
middle of the Straits, called Dedfina? Island or San Luts, 
which has never been inhabited nor occupied by anybody. 
He founds this opinion on a conversation he had on the 
subject in the month of January of the past year, when 
he was outward bound to the Ma/uinas, with an English 
master-mariner at the island of Madeira who has been 
settled thege for some years. This master, with whom. 
M. Guyot managed to make acquaintance and enter into 
some degree of familiarity, told him that two English 
frigates had called at Madeira, being on their way to 
continue. Captain Byron’s expedition, and that he had 
grounds for suspecting that the Englishmen’s scheme was 
to set up an establishment at the above-mentioned Delfina 
or San Luis Island, or perhaps at the island of La Madre 
de Dios, which lies within the South Sea, between the 
50th and 53rd parallels of latitude South; and he added 
to him that he himself was more disposed to credit this 
latter site than any settlement on Dedjina Island. 

This story of the English master gives rise, as Your 
Excy may easily suppose, to various reflections. Your 
Excy knows that the English Ministry have never definitely 
avowed the situation where Capt. Byron, or one of the 
several vessels that went to those seas, made a settlement. 
Perhaps even the Ministry themselves are ignorant of it, 
or if they know it from the account of it that Capt. Byron 
was able to give when he returned to Europe, they think 
ap ee 

1 On the 4th of Dec., 1766, the British frigate /asow put into the 
gulf where. Bougainville’s settlement was, when both parties got a 
surprise ; but this was after Guyot had left. 

2 Not “ Dolphin,” but “ Dauphine” Island, see note on p. 57. 
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it prudent to keep it secret, in order to thwart by means 
of that very uncertainty such measures as we are able to 
take to oppose a settlement whose situation is scarcely 
known with any approach to sureness. 

If any faith is to be attached to the log of Byron’s 
voyage that M. de Guerchy succeeded in getting in 
London, and to the map of the terrestrial world that 
I forwarded to Your Excy on the 14th of July last past, 
we ought to lean to the belief that the English settlement 
may be at the isle of La Madre de Dios, seeing that the 
[track of his] voyage is laid down on that map from after 
passing the Straits, as far as that island}, and for one or 
two degrees farther northward. 

In point of fact, if the English should have made their 
settlement there it would be extremely prejudicial to our- 
selves, through being as it were almost attached to the 
continent, and in just the same latitude as the Maluinas, 
through its proximity to the Straits, through the size of 
the island, which does not lack the appearance of being 
pretty large, and through the facilities it would afford them 
for sailing about everywhere in the South Sea, and throng- 
ing our Chilian and Peruvian coasts with contraband traffic. 

If the settlement is at Delfina or San Luis Island, 
almost midway through the Straits, it would also be 
of disadvantage to us though not so much so; because 
it is believed that this island is small, inaccessible, and 
without any suitable harbour. But in any case it would 
be a great evil, and would entail sinister consequences to 
us, even if it served the English for nothing else but a 
record and look-out station from which to easily learn 
what ships passed the Straits on their way towards or out 
of the South Sea. 

As to what concerns the state in which the settlement 
at the Waluinas was at the time M. Guyot left there I can 
only say that he spoke in glowing terms and declared 
that when we take over possession? of it everything will 
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? Byron never sighted Za Madre. All he did towards founding a 
settlement was to visit the Falkland Islands and formally annex them 
to Great Britain—six months after M. de Bougainville had taken 
possession of them for France—and to select Port Egmont as a 
suitable site. M. de Guerchy was the French ambassador. 


2 This refers to the prospective transfer of Bougainville’s colony 
at Port Louis in East Falkland, by purchase, to Spain ; which was 
concluded in 1767, on the first day of April, when Don Phelipe Ruiz 
Puente assumed office as Governor. 
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be found in the best condition; that none have died 
excepting two or three children, and that, to make a long 
story short, all the jobs that could help to make the settle- 
ment flourish were being briskly got forward with. = 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary.of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru: a duplicate being addressed 
to the President of Chile, and to the Governors of 
Buenos Ayres and the J/aluinas respectively]. 


The commander of the frigate /’Azg/e who has recently 
returned from the Waluznas Islands to St Malo—Monsieur 
Guyot by name—has made a statement, touching the 
question of an English port in those islands, to the effect 
that no vestige of any such settlement has been disclosed 
there; and. that he takes it for certain that none exists 
in the MWaluinas, since, if there were any, it would have 
been almost impossible for the French not to have come 
across it in the course of the exploration they have done 
practically all round that group. He pointed out, however, 
that he could not vouch with the same sureness for their 
not having established themselves either in the interior of 
the Straits of Magalhaens, or at some part of the South 
Sea coast-line on the far side of them. He even thought 
it possible it might be at a very small island situated near 
about the middle of the Straits, called Dauphine or Saint 
Louis Island', which has never been inhabited or peopled 


1 The island is quoted in the Spanish original as “la Ysla Delphina 
6 San Luis.” It lies about two-thirds of the way through the straits 
counting from E. to W., near the 72° meridian. It was the Sieur de 
Beauchesne, who, in the ship PAélyfeaux of St Malo, examined it in 
the year 1699 and appropriated it in the name of the King of France ; 
after whom he called it “Visle de Louis le Grand.” The name 
“Dauphine” applies properly only to a bay or inlet it has. Spanish 
hydrographers call this island after Carlos III, a designation it 
must obviously have acquired at a later date than the name of the 
French monarch. In the Adm‘ Sailing Directions it is described 
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by any one; and he stated that an English shipmaster, 
with whom he had spoken at the island of Madeira in the 
month of January in the past year, had told him that two 
English frigates bound on another vogage like Captain 
Byron’s had arrived there. 

He alleged that he had grounds for suspecting that 
the design of the English was to establish a post on the 
aforesaid Dauphine or Saint Louis Island, or it might be on 
the isle of La Madre de Dios‘, which lies out in the South 
Sea not far off the coast of the mainland, between 51° 
and 53° latitude S.; and he added that he inclined more 
towards this last belief than that Dauphine Island was the 
place selected. 

The KING, being informed of these representations, 
commands me to communicate them to Your Excellency: 
in order that, following on the instructions conveyed to 
you in the Command of the fourth of last month relative 
to the same subject, you may use them for your guidance 
in framing plans, and in taking measures for ensuring the 
most exact compliance with His Majesty’s resolve. 


May God grant to Your Excellency many years of life, 
Madrid: 7th of February, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set D= Man! Amat. 
Set D2 Antonio Guill. 
Se Don Franc° Bucareli. 
S* Don Phelipe Ruiz Puente. 


as mountainous, very broken and rocky, and wind-swept, with but 
little timber or vegetation growing upon it, and that little stunted. 
Its climate is of the bleakest : an excessive rainfall added to the fury 
of the almost perpetual squalls which strike it, off the neighbouring 
glaciers and often snow-clad heights, rendering it unfit for habitation. 

1 The situation of Za Madre de Dios is 150 miles north of the 
Western entrance to Magellan’s Straits. The island is roughly 
circular, with a diameter of about thirty miles ; its north shore just 
touches lat. 50°, where the Trinidad Channel separates it from 
Wellington Island. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of the MWaluinas Islands to the 
Secretary of State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—By the frigates Aguila and Liebre 
which entered this harbour, under the command of Don 
Domingo de Boenechea, on the 25th of January of the 
present year with food-stuffs for our sustenance and pro- 
ceeded hence on the 15th of February last for their 
destination, I received, among other duplicate covers from 
Your Excellency, the two confidential Royal Commands 
of Dec. 29th, 1766 and Feb. 7th, I 767, and, with the latter, 
a copy of the one communicated to the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, relative, all of them, to the minute recon- 
naissance His Majesty desires shall be made for discovering 
the attempt at a settlement (now formed) by the English 
at some island either in these or in the South seas, or 
maybe somewhere on their main coasts, which object the 
intelligence given by M. Guyot, commander of the frigate 
/’ Aigle, seems likely to further: consequent upon which 
[intelligence] and upon what is laid down in the instruc- 
tions embodied in the Royal Command of the 3rd of 
October of the same year ’66 touching the examination 
of the Straits, Your Excellency is pleased to instruct me. 

As this matter is one of such urgency and of so great 
importance, I shall endeavour to take my share of it in 
hand with all possible activity, in order that the most 
punctual and exact compliance with what is expressed in 
His Majesty's resolve may be given effect to. And, 
being now acquainted with everything, I beg to assure 
Your Excellency that I am longing only for the moment 
when it may be possible to execute what Your Excellency 
intimates to me as my part in ascertaining the precise spot 
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where the settlement is situated, and in taking note of 
its condition and extent, with the most punctilious care 
and diligence, in doing which I will make use of the 
documents Your Excellency has supplied me with for 
the purpose}, 

* * * * * * * 

May God protect Your Excy many years, as is my 
wish and prayer. Maluinas: 22nd March, 1768. 


PHELIPE RUIZ PUENTE. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo fr, Dn Julian de Arriaga. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru}. 


Having written to Your Excellency in original and in 
duplicate with reference to the information, now confirmed, 
to the effect that the English have formed a settlement in 
the islands adjacent to, or maybe on the coast itself of, 
His Majesty’s dominions south of Peru, or on that which 
extends from Buenos Ayres towards Cape Horn: and 
being ignorant of the precise situation of such settlement : 
you were desired to take steps in the manner indicated to 
you, for its discovery. 

And having made Your Excellency acquainted, under 
date the 7th inst., with the clues recently obtained as to 
this question, which leave little doubt that the spot will 
prove to be the isle of La Madre de Dios, off the coast of 
eS eRe A a0 a OS ete 7S SE 


1 The remainder of this despatch is even more prolix. Its point 
is that Puente is unprovided: with necessary means ; and that, before 
his ardent hopes of success can be consummated, he must be given a 
brig or packet-boat well equipped and provisioned, or preferably the 
two, with two hardy mariners to navigate them, wherewith to conduct 
the research. 
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the continent between the 51st and 53rd degree of latitude, 
I now beg to inform you that the KING, foreseeing the 
“desirability of having a stronger naval force in those Seas 
than at present, with which to meet contingencies, has 
decided that three of the four frigates the Venus, Esmeralda, 
Liebre, and Aguila, which were to rendezvous at Monte- 
video, shall proceed on from Buenos Ayres to El Callao; 
where Your Excellency will retain them under your orders, 
to be employed upon such service as you may deem most 
proper. 

His Majesty considers that these ships may prove useful 
if the negociations now in progress at the Court of London 
with a view to secure the abandonment of so prejudicial a 
settlement as that referred to should fail in their object— 
in which case it would become necessary to dispossess the 
foreigners—and that, furthermore, they may enable Your 
Excellency, by availing yourself of the methods prescribed 
in the Laws, to insure greater respect being shewn in the 
future towards the dominions under your command. 

For this reason the Governor of Buenos Ayres, D» Franco 
Bucareli, has been instructed to re-embark the Sta Fée 
battalion lately sent out to that Province in the above- 
named frigates for the reinforcement of his garrison— 
now no longer believed to be necessary: and, that being 
so, to send them forward to be stationed in the Realm of 
Chile, as its Governor, D" Antonio Guill, has requested 
might be done. 

Your Excellency will be able to vary this procedure in 
so far as may seem to you necessary in regard to whatever 
arrangements you may have in hand. 

May God preserve &c. Madrid: 16th of February, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA, 
To Sex D» Man! Amat. 


[Marginal note in Arriaga’s handwriting]}—“read to H.M. and 
approved.” 
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ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to. Don Francisco Bucareli, Governor of the Province 
of Buenos Ayres]. 


__ There has left or will shortly leave El Ferrol the Frigate 
Aguila, commanded by the Captain of corresponding rank? 
D= Domingo Bonechea, conveying some artillery in trans- 
port. It was intended thatshe should proceed to El Callao 
direct, by way of Cape Horn; but the small capacity of 
her hold having precluded her from taking in the full 
supply of water necessary for an uninterrupted voyage of 
that length, she will call at Montevideo to replenish it. 

For this reason, and because of certain recent occur- 
ences which call for other arrangements of a different 
kind, the KING has decided that of the three frigates now 
on your station—the Esmeralda, Venus, and Liebre’—two 
shall join the Aguz/a (those two being selected which are 
in the best seagoing condition) and they shall proceed in 
company with her to El Callao to be at the orders of the 
Viceroy. They are to avail themselves of the most favour- 
able, convenient, and early part of the season for making 
the passage into those Seas. 


1 By “corresponding rank” is meant that Boenechea was what in 
the Spanish Navy was termed a Capitan de Fragata—or, as we might 
say,a Commander. A full captain was a Capitan de Navio—or, as 
we should express it, a Captain. Similar distinctions were made in 
the grade of Lieutenant i in the Spanish Navy: thus Gayangos received 
his promotion from Teniente de Fragata to Teniente de Navio on 
the return of the 4gvwz/a after her first voyage to Tahiti, and Langara 
was already of the. latter rank when he succeeded Gayangos in the 
command for the third voyage. 

2 The Venus and Liebre were 26- or 34-gun frigates built at Cadiz 
in 1755 from the designs and under the superintendence of an English 
constructor, Mathew Mullan. 

The £smeralda was a similar vessel. 

The Aguzla was a smaller frigate of 22 or 26 guns, built at Cadiz 
or Cartagena two years earlier, under Edward Bryant’s direction. 

The Venus left Montevideo for Cadiz at the end of September in 
the same year: ¢este Bougainville. 
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Although it might. be preferable, when so bound, 
to adopt the route through Magalhaens’ Strait which, re- 
peatedly followed by the English and likewise used by the 
French, presents no doubt as to its facility: and although 
there are in existence previous orders to explore it, and 
gain a knowledge of its currents, prevailing winds, fittest 
seasons, and safest navigable track: yet, as it is doubtful 
whether there be now any skilful pilots for it, and however 
easy. and desirable the conduct of such investigations may 
be with vessels appointed for that particular purpose, it 
would be venturesome to undertake it with the frigates 
and transport. material they are conveying on another so 
important service. You will consequently notify the senior 
officer in command that the voyage is to be made by way 
of Cape Horn. 

The KING commands that the entire battalion of Santa 
Fée which recently went out to that Province shall now 
be embarked in these frigates ; and that, being intended 
for the regular establishment of the Realm of Chile, they 
shall put into Port Conception, where the troops will 
disembark on notice being given to the President, Field- 
Marshal D2 Antonio Guill, who is nee communicated 
with to that effect. 

The senior officer in command of the frigates will 
receive orders from the same General with reference to 
the length of time he is to remain at that place, agreeably 
with any arrangements the Viceroy shall have made, and 
as to everything else that may have to be done. 

In making this provision for the three frigates to 
proceed to the South Sea, and for the entire battalion 
of Santa Fée to go with them to take up their station 
on the regular establishment in Chile, I am to enjoin 
you, by the KING’s positive command, that you suffer no 
deviation from these instructions, whether as a whole or 
in any particular, save in the contingency—which His 
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Majesty cannot believe possible—of a rupture having 
taken place between your Province and the Portuguese. 

Should the capacity of the three frigates not admit of 
the whole battalion being accommodated in them, then you 
will arrange to supplement them, if possible, by some other 
vessel of such burthen as may be requisite for the purpose. 

Your Excellency will keep the other frigate in reserve, 
as well as the two chanvequines'; and these will be 
augmented, in the event of need arising (whether of a 
character that we may foresee here, or whether such as 
Your Excellency may notify to us), by the strongest 
naval force that circumstances may admit of sending [out 
to youl. 

In the event of the Venus having already left on her 
return voyage to these Realms, Your Excellency will have 
to make shift with just the two chanveguines; because 
the three frigates must go forward to their destination, 
without fail. 


May God grant &c. Madrid: 16th of February, 1767, 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To D® France Bucareli. 


[Note in Arriaga’s handwriting on the draft]—“ Read to the King 
and approved by H.M.” 


[Arriaga’s despatch which here follows is printed next, 
though of much later date than the above, because it 
embodies all the matter to which Bucareli gave expression 
in his no. 16, of the 26th January, 1768, whereby, as well 
as in his no. 15, he acknowledged receipt of this command 
and explained the difficulties of his position as regarded 
taking action on it.—Ed.] 


1 Chanveguin or Chambeguin is a derivative of the Turkish form 
of the Arabic jategue or javegue, more commonly written in English 
‘xebec.’ The chambeguin was a frigate-rigged xebec. Fora descrip- 
tion of these vessels the reader is referred to The Mariners Mirror, 
Vol. 1, no. 7, for July 1911; to Jal in his Glossaire nautigue; to 
Fernandez de Navarrete in his Diccionario Maritimo espaiiol (1831) ; 
and to Lescallier in his Vocabulaire (art. Chéec, and figs. 133 and 292). 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Governor - 
of Buenos Ayres]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


The King is informed by your despatch of the 26th 
of January last!:—of the frigate Aguz/a®, and the one 
named the Lzedve, having sailed on the 3rd of that month 
for Ja Concepcion de Chile, by way of Cape Horn, in 
pursuance of the Command of February 16th of ’67°:— 
of the reasons why the Esmeralda did not go with them, 
so that the 240 men arrived from the new Battalion of 
Santa Fée remained behind :—and, lastly, of Your Excy 
having taken advantage of such small space as those 
vessels afforded to send some provisions required at the 
Maluinas to be left there on the way, thus saving to the 
Treasury the expense of employing a merchant craft and 
its attendant risks. 

In testimony of this Your Excy submitted a statement 
by the captain and master of the frigate V”* Sefora del 
Carmen, whom Your Excy had requested to fit her out for 
the voyage to the J/aluzuas, in virtue of which Your Excy 
proposes that two Service frigates should be built here for 
regular employment in connection with these objects, as — 
the more economical course for the Treasury. 

His Majesty, having accordingly resolved that the two 
naval frigates, Judustria and S* Catalina, which are just 
being sent out to that station, shall remain there at your 
disposal until others are appointed to relieve them, now 


1 That despatch, Bucareli’s no. 16, is not here printed, because the 
present one acknowledging and replying to it recapitulates the whole 
of its contents. 


2 Commanded by Don Domingo de Boenechea. 
3 See pp. 62-64. 


ote 5 
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commands me to apprise you of this arrangement, for 
your information and guidance. 
May God preserve &c. S® Ildefonso: 3rd September, 
1768. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Set Gover of Buenos Ayres. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the President of Chile]. 


Having written to Your Honour in original and duplicate 
with reference to the information, now confirmed, to the 
effect that the English have formed a settlement in the 
islands adjacent to His Majesty’s dominions to the 
southward of the Realm of Peru, or maybe on the main 
coast-line itself, or on that from Buenos Ayres towards 
Cape Horn: and being in ignorance of the precise situation 
of such settlement: your Honour was desired to take 
steps, in the manner indicated to you, for its dis- 
covery. 

And having advised Your Honour under date the 7th 
of the present [month] of the clues recently obtained to 
this matter, which leave little doubt that it may be the 
isle of La Madre de Dios off the coast of the continent 
between 51° and 53° of latitude; I now beg to inform 
you that the KING, foreseeing the desirability of having a 
stronger naval force in those waters than at present, for the 
purpose of meeting His Majesty’s requirements for counter- 
vailing against the injurious settlement above mentioned— 
in the event of the negociations now in progress at the 
Court of London failing in their endeavour to procure its 
abandonment—has decided that three out of the four 
frigates the Venus, Esmeralda, Liebre and ‘Aguila, which 
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were to join company at Montevideo, shall proceed on 
from Buenos Ayres to El Callao. 

The Governor of Buenos Ayres has accordingly been 
instructed to embark the Santa Fée battalion which was 
recently sent to that Province to reinforce the garrison 
there, but is now thought not necessary, on board of those 
frigates, as His Majesty is drafting them for service on 
the regular strength in Chile in deference to the strong 
representations Your Honour made in requesting this 
addition to the garrison troops there. The necessary orders 
have therefore been given for the frigates to call at the 
port of da Concepcion to land the battalion, which arrange- 
ment is being notified to the Viceroy who, nevertheless, 
will be free to make use of a portion of it if any other 
more urgent occurrence should oblige him to do so (and 
of this he is being duly advised). 


May God grant to Your Honour many years. Madrid: 
16th February, 1767. 


EL Bo. Fr. D® JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set D» Antonio Guill. 


[Note on the draft in Arriaga’s handwriting]—“ Read to H.M. and 
approved.” 


[On the 9th of May in the same year ’67 the Prince 
de Masserano wrote at considerable length to the Marqués 
de Grimaldi (despatch no. 992) mentioning that a journal 
of the voyage of H.M.S. /ason had been offered to the 
Comte de Guerchy, for fifty guineas, on condition that it 
should not be communicated to any foreign Minister. The 
person who, on other occasions, had offered information 
of the same class to Masserano himself now tendered the 
same proposal to that ambassador likewise ; but the latter, 
having once been charged ten guineas by him for informa- 
tion which proved to be of no worth or consequence, 
declined to risk being taken in a second time, and told 
the “person” that he would only treat with him on the 
understanding that payment should be by results. The 
informer thereupon made no further advance. 


“52 


a 
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The French ambassador had handled and read the 
Jason journal now in question ; but declined to purchase it. 
He gave Masserano a summary of its contents, however, 
from memory: whether orally or in writing does not 
appear. 

On the 22nd of May, Grimaldi passed Masserano’s 
despatch no. 992, by the King’s direction, on to Arriaga 
“to take a copy of or make such better use of as might 
seem to him prudent, and then to return it”: which he did 
on the 29th of May. 

Five days after he had written it Masserano indited 
another despatch (no. 998) to Grimaldi, under cover of 
which he enclosed an abstract, written in bad French, of 
a log of H.M.S. Jason’s voyage from Portland Road (sze), 
whence she sailed on the 16th of September 1765, to Port 
Egmont (8th Jany 1766) and thence home again to the 
Downs, where she anchored on the 14th of March 1767, 
without having visited the Straits of Magalhaens at any 
time. These dates are approximately correct. A list of 
munitions of war shipped in the /ason at Woolwich, and 
a short description of Port Egmont, were included: as 
well as some particulars of Capt. McBride’s visit to the 
French settlement of Port Louis at Berkeley Sound in 
East Falkland. Masserano’s despatch is as follows—Ed.]: 


DESPATCH 


[from the Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St James 
to the Minister of State at Madrid]. 


No. 998. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir :—The Comte de Guerchy has confided 
to me the accompanying log? of the ship /ason, which is 
the same that I told you in my despatch of the 9th of 
this month they had offered to me, but which I had not 
accepted because I suspected it might be spurious. 

The person who gave it to him has cleared away the 


'1 Not printed. 
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doubts about that ship having visited the J/aluzna Islands, 
which was what was causing the Ambassador to hesitate. 
I forward it to Your Excy copied exactly, without having 
even corrected the faults in the French. My confidential 
agent has offered it me also; but I did not care to take 
it from him because he fixed his price at too high a figure, 
considering I have [a copy of] it already. - Probably he 
will turn more reasonable, and it will be well that I give 
him something to keep him satisfied, in case we have need 
for him in the future. 

This log does not state either the latitude or the 
longitude of Port Egmont but it may be inferred that 
it is near to where we suspect, and the particulars we have 
already shed enough light upon it to enable any vessel, 
that may be sent with that object, to come upon it. It 
speaks of the Experiment, and the doings agree with those 
related in the note furnished by the domestic who was 
serving in that vessel’; and so do the dates, with slight 
discrepancies. 

In looking over Vaugondy’s map [side by side] with 
this log, I notice that I was mistaken in telling Your Excy 
that Egmond Island had been marked for us in that map 
in 60° of latitude. I had taken a sign® that they have put 
in the explanatory legend on the copy I have, and may 
perhaps not be shown on Your Excellency’s, to refer to 
the position where the island is. ‘If those islands are 
known by our geographers, they would naturally distinguish 
them by some specific name. In that case it would seem 
expedient that I should know it, so as to quote them by 
our own designation when treating of this dependency ; 
and if we do not know them by any fixed name, will 
Your Excy be pleased to tell me how I must express 


SS Se eS Se 


1 Cf. note on page 38. ; 
2 yuna llamada, an index mark: presumably in this instance a 
figure. . : ; 
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myself, since it would not do for me to style them either 
Falkland or Egmond. 


May God grant &c. London: 14th May, 1767. 
EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Ser Marqués de Grimaldi. 


[Grimaldi forwarded the above and its enclosure (not 
printed) to Arriaga, with the following minute—Ed.]: 


MINUTE 


I transmit the accompanying despatch from the Prince 
de Masserano and the log of the ship Jason included with 
it, to Your Excellency, by the King’s command, in order 
that you may make use of the intelligence they contain 
in issuing your orders to the vessels detailed for the in- 
vestigation of the new English settlements; and that Your 
ExcY may give me notice of anything that Masserano 
ought to be informed about, and return me his despatch 
and the log after you have taken a copy of them if it 
should seem to you desirable. 

May God grant &c. Aranjuez: 30th May, 1767. 

EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 


To Se De» Julian de Arriaga. 


MINUTE IN REPLY 
[from Arriaga to Grimaldi]. 


I am retaining a copy of the accompanying despatch 
of the Prince de Masserano, and of the ship /ason’s log 
that Your Excellency passed to me with the minute of 
the 30th of May last, and I now return them for your use 
as may be expedient. . 

Latitudes and longitudes not being quoted, it is almost 
impossible to be sure of the situation of Egmont Island ; 
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though, judging by the length of the sea passages from 
one place to another, which it does state, and her going 
to the Maluinas, it seems beyond doubt that it cannot 
be far away from these latter. I therefore feel persuaded 
that, on the return of the first vessel to arrive home from 
those islands, we shall learn all that we are at present 
ignorant of in regard to this subject. 


May God &c. Aranjuez: 6th June, 1 767. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Sor Marqs de Grimaldi. 


[At this date Masserano had already written to Grimaldi 
two despatches which now follow (no. 1020 and another), 
but they appear to have taken nearly three weeks to reach 
the Minister: at any rate they were not dealt with by him 
until June the 20th, when he passed them on to Arriaga 
as usual.—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 
[from the Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St James 
to the Minister of State at Madrid]. 


No. 1020. 
Most Exct Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—I have not been able to obtain— 
so far—any personal information regarding the voyage of 
the ship Prince Frederic, Capt. Hawan, which as I advised 
Your Excy came into the river. They have told me that 
she sighted a Spanish squadron off the mouth of the Rio 
de la Plata, and that she had been at M. de Bougainville’s 
settlement. As she is not a ship of war it will not be easy 
for us to procure her log by the same agency as if that 
were the case. 

An extract from a letter written on board the Dolphin 
at Port Famine on the first of January of this year has 


been printed in the public papers. I have seen the original 
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letter itself. It is from one of the carpenters of that ship, 
written to his brothers here. The only thing in it worth 
noting is that they “have been at the land of Giants, of 
whom the biggest are eight feet in height, but that the 
ordinary stature obtaining among them is seven and a half 
feet: that they ride horses, for the most part white ones, 
and that they employ a sort of sling for killing birds, of 
which there is great plenty, and which form their principal 
food. . 

“That he was anxious to get news of his family, but 
he supposed that was not possible, as there were no ships 
going to those parts and he must have patience until he 
should have the satisfaction to return and meet them, 
which he thought might take place within two years, for 
they were going in quest of as many discoveries as 
possible.” 

I merely copy out these sentences in order that Your 
Excy may see whither that ship was gone, and where she 
was at the beginning of this year. 


- May God grant &c. London: Ist June, 1767. 
EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Sefior Marqués de Grimaldi. 


FURTHER DESPATCH 
[of even date; from the same to the same]. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—A gazette of to-day states that they 
write from Quebeck that they hope to discover during the 
spring a navigable waterway from Lake Superior to the 
South Sea, by way of a large river that runs, according 
to the Indians’ report, many leagues to the westward. 
‘I advise Your Excy thereof, as of other news anent the 
same channel, that Your Excy may not be unaware that 
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this statement has been made; but without being able to 
give it as authentic’. 
May God grant &c. London: Ist June, 1767. 


EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Sot Marqués de Grimaldi. 


[These despatches were passed by Grimaldi to Arriaga 
on June the 20th, from Aranjuez ; and the latter returned 
them to the Minister two days later, after having had a 
précis made of their contents. : 

The next communication of importance relating to the 
subject was Masserano’s despatch no. 1031, written on the 
gth of June to Grimaldi, with an enclosure purporting to 
have been dictated by Mr Joseph Foster, who is described 
as commanding the British store-ship Prince Frederic, which 
accompanied H.M.S. Dolphin and Swallow from the Downs 
as far as Port Famine in 1766-7, under Commodore Wallis, 
when he was about to make his memorable discovery of 
Tahiti. The Prince Frederic’s original journals and Muster 
Book are not forthcoming, and it is difficult now to ascertain 
what Foster’s position on board of her really was. He may 
have been her sailing-master ; but the officer in principal 
command on board during her outward voyage is named 
by Wallis, and also in her Admiralty orders (pp. 36 and 38), 
as Lieut. James Brine. In his despatch no. 1020 Masserano 
mentions a Capt. Hawan as in charge of this vessel, and 
refers to her having “been at M. de Bougainville’s settle- 
ment,” meaning the Falkland Islands. It is remarkable that 
Foster makes no allusion to her visit to Port Famine—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St James 
to the Minister of State at Madrid]. 


No. 1031. 
Most Exct Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—Herewith I am sending to Your 
Excy a copy of the narrative the French ambassador has 
been able to procure of the voyage of the ship Prince 


1 Commodore Byron’s Secret Orders when he sailed in the Dolphin 
in 1764 contained a section enjoining him to visit the coast of New 
Albion (so named by Sir Francis Drake, but now Northern California) 
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Frederic, in which Your Excy will remark the precautions 
that were used to prevent her crew from gaining a know- 
ledge of the situation or condition of the new settlement, and 
against their communicating any particulars they might 
have noted in their journals, which were therefore impounded. 

Your Excy will also observe, from the statement of 
the lading carried by the Frederic, that they are pushing 
the undertaking forward with energy, and without the 
appearance of any idea of abandoning it. We ought to 
keep our knowledge of these facts in mind if the question 
of getting them to withdraw, or of evicting them by force, 
from those parts is to be dealt with. 

It is probable that the sloop Wasp, in which the 
lieutenant who came in the Frederic has embarked, will 
go under orders for the same expedition. I have been 
told that the Jesuit “la Valete” has embarked in this sloop 
which, as Your Excy will see, appears to be carrying all 
sorts of arms; but the person through whom this intelli- 
gence has been got does not know whither nor on what 
business. 

This communication is being conveyed as far as Calais 
by a courier whom the Comte de Guerchy is sending back 
to his government. 

May God grant &c. London: gth June, 1767. 

EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Sefior Marqués de Grimaldi. 


Lnclosure. 
Copy. 
[Report by the alleged Commander of the Prince 
Frederic, store-ship. | 


June the 6th, 1767.—Mr Joseph Foster, commanding 
the Prince Frederic, store-ship, freighted by the Government 


in order to explore for a passage from the Pacific into Hudson’s Bay ; 
and to return home that way, if he found one. But discretion was 
reserved to him to omit that part of his commission and he did SO, 
turning off westwards from near Easter Island. 
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to proceed to the South Sea under escort of the King’s 
frigates Dolphin and Hirondelle [Swallow], states that on 
the 17th of May he arrived? in the Downs towards evening, 
where he dropped anchor; and that on the morrow, the 
18th, Mr Grand Stout? [sic], second lieutenant in the 
Navy, bearer of orders from the Governor of Faulkland 
Island, and who came* to Europe by order of that 
Governor and of Commodore Vallace [Wallis], called upon 
the commander and his officers to hand over all journals 
of the voyage, for him to take to the official of the 
Admiralty at Portsmouth in order to be sent on to 
London: which was done. 

This lieutenant then had the boat lowered into the 
water, and went off in her to board a cutter that was 
cruising near, and which conveyed him to his destination. 
The boat then returned alongside the ship. Three or four 
days later the Commander received orders to proceed to 
Sheerness, where he placed his vessel in the basin to 
undergo repairs. 

This commander gives the following particulars of his 
voyage, in so far as his memory serves him :— 


August 14,1766... He lifted his anchors at Sheerness, 
accompanied by the Szvad/ow, and they proceeded together 
to join the Dolphin in the Downs. 


22nd do.... They left together for Madeira, where they 
were to take in wine, both for use-on the voyage and for 
export to their destination; and arrived on September 
14th, d°. 

October 3, 1766..... They left for Antigua, where the 
Frederic took [on board] the timber framework for a fort 
and whence the Esther cutter &c. left again on the 15th of 
the same. 


November 17, 1766..... They arrived off English Bank 
in the La Plata river. They sighted some vessels to the 
number of three at the point whence they turned off from 
the regular track to make for the Rio de la Plata: they 
supposed them to be Spanish, they were standing in the 


1 Homeward, that is. 

2 John Stott? 

3 The MS. here has gl a passé; but this is clearly a mistake for 
gui a passé. The officer in question was a passenger from Port 
Egmont in the Prince Frederic. 
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direction of Port St Pierre. The bad weather and their 
great distance away caused them to be lost to view in 
two hours. 

The day following their arrival off English Bank the 
Dolphin and the Esther cutter went away to investigate; 
but they had the wind contrary. They pushed on as far 
as the island of Tavanca* and those of Santa Catherina, 
and passed near enough off Port St Pierre to be able 
to see things; but discovered nothing. They reached 
Cape San Martin, where the Commodore landed on three 
consecutive days and it is supposed that he had interviews 
with the inhabitants; he rejoined company with us* about 
the 13th or 14th of December. On the same evening 
when the Commodore rejoined us Lieut. Carteret, who was 
in the Dolphin, was sent on board of me to navigate us to 
Faulkland. This lieutenant was charged with instructions 
for delivery to the Governor of the islands whither we 
were going. We had very favourable winds, so that we 
carried full sail all the way and arrived within half a 
league of the entrance to the harbour on the 25th or 
28th of January, 1767, where the lieutenant made us come 
to an anchor. The rest of the squadron remained where 
we left them‘, and we came on alone. 

About one o'clock in the night, two days before our 
arrival, we got sight of three small vessels that we took 
to be French or Spanish: they were a fairly good distance 
apart from each other, and appeared to be steering a 
course for the Straits of Magalhaens. As soon as we 
saw them our navigator, that is to say Lieut. Carteret, put 
about in order to avoid them, and made sail to draw nearer 
in with the coast between the Strait and the island to 
which we were going. 

As soon as we had come to an anchor, Mr Carteret 
had a signal gun fired, which was answered. Two hours 
later a shallop arrived with four marines and an officer, 
who mounted guard over our vessel to prevent us from 
going ashore. Lieut. Carteret disembarked at once, and 
we remained 24 hours without seeing anyone. 


1 San Pedro, near the mouth of the Rio Grande do Sul, in lat. 32° S. 


2 This name seems insusceptible of identification. The first letter 
may be an F ora J ora T. 


3 From this point the narrative continues in the first person as far 
as the end of the voyage. 


* At Port Famine, as a matter of fact, on Jan. 17, 1767. 
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About the roth, at the eleventh hour, some lighters 
arrived with Mr Clark, deputy store-keeper; and in four 
days we were discharged. In three days more our repairs 
were executed, and our crew refreshed. Our ballast was 
then brought to us. 

About the 12th or 13th the officer who came to relieve 
‘guard over us informed us that we were to hold ourselves 
ready to sail within two days: that the Esther had just 
come into port from Commodore Vallace: and that as 
soon as the despatches were ready one of his brother 
officers would be sent on board as a passenger, and that 
we must then sail immediately for Europe. About ten 
o’clock next day the lieutenant arrived with the Governor's 
orders; it was the Esther's boat that brought him to our 
ship, and when the seamen made as if to come up the side 
the lieutenant forbade them. These men then begged 
the lieutenant to be good enough to take charge of some 
letters intended for their relatives; he took them, but told 
the men that he must open them, and that if they were 
of a kind to be delivered they should be duly sent on, but 
that if otherwise he would burn them. 

We put to sea on the 16th or 17th of February, 1767; 
and arrived in the Downs on May the 16th of the same 

ear. 
= The Commander of the Frederic says and reports that 
all the mysterious procedure both of Lieut. Carteret and 
of this Guard took away his curiosity, and that he asked 
no questions: that he did not even know that the place 
where he had landed his fleet’s stores was Port Egmond, 
until he heard it from the /ason’s seamen since his return 
to England. 

The naval lieutenant who landed with his despatches 
and the ship’s journals continued at Portsmouth six days ; 
he then received an order to go to Plymouth, where he 
re-embarked in the Wasp sloop, which left Poole on the 
28th ultimo. I have been assured that he took over at 
Poole a quantity of muskets, broad-swords, pistols, and 
ball, which had been conveyed there from Woolwich and 
Sheerness since the month of April’. 


1 The facts of the Prince Frederick's voyage are, that she 
accompanied the Dolphin and Swallow as “ victualler,” under 
Commodore Wallis’s command, being herself in charge of Lieut. 
James Brine. All three ships left Plymouth Sound on the 22nd of 
August, 1766, and reached Madeira on the 7th of September—the 
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The list of the /vederic’s lading is as correct as they 
can call it to mind; all the papers, receipts, &c. having 
been taken, for which the lieutenant gave them a discharge. 


Swallow being a very dull sailer. There they laid in water, wine, 
beef and onions. They left in company on Sept. 12. They sighted 
Palma, Sal, Bonavista and Mai; and anchored at St Jago on the 
24th, where they took in water, purslane, and a few head of bullocks. 
They weighed again on the 28th and sighted Fogo. On the 26th of 
October the ?./. made a distress signal, her foretopsail yard being 
carried away. Next day she again signalled, having sprung a leak. 
Wallis sent a carpenter and six hands on board of her “to assist in 
pumping and working the ship.” On the 11th of November he sent 
the carpenter and proper assistants to stop the leak, the weather 
having become calm ; and next day he sent a party to relieve the 
other one, with some bread, and a surgeon to attend to the sick, 
who were scorbutic. The three ships continued in company. 

On nearing Brazilian waters soundings were of course taken; 
at first, without finding bottom, but on Nov" 18th when in lat. 
35 40’ S., long. 49° 54’ W. by obs", they got bottom for the first time, 
at 54 fathoms. Their position was then some 350 miles off English 
Bank, which lies in the embouchure of the La Plata river. They 
continued to resort to the lead from thence to Magalhaens’ Strait 
in the customary way and got bottom every day, excepting one, at 
depths between 4o and 70 fthms. Their first landfall was Cape 
Blanco on the 8th of December, 300 miles North of the Strait. They 
coasted onwards and rounded Virgins’ Cape on the 16th, entering 
the Strait and proceeding through it as far as to Port Famine, where 
they anchored on Dec" 26th, all three ships still in company. 

There the P./. transferred to the Dolphin and Swallow the 
portion of her cargo consigned to them, and in its place took in 
firewood for the Port Egmont settlement, and several thousands of 
young saplings to plant there as an experiment (which failed). On 
the 17th of January she weighed and returned Eastward for the 
Falkland Isles; and the Dolphin and Swallow continued their 
voyage Westward the next day, finally emerging on the Pacific side 
on the 11th of April. 

The alleged statements of Joseph Foster, whoever he was— 
perhaps the owner’s master of the ?./.—about calling at Antigua, 
and Santa Catherina island, communicating with the Brazilians, 
sighting and going off in quest of strange ships, passing in view of 
San Pedro and Cape San Martin, having the £s¢her cutter in their 
company, and of Lieut. Carteret leaving the Dolphin (his ship being 
the Swallow) to navigate the P.F. to the Falklands, are without 
foundation; so that one may only suppose that this Mr Foster’s 
“memory” was very much at fault—as he admits his curiosity was—- 
or that his inventive genius was rare. 

The above particulars are extracted from the original Journals 
(logs) of the Dolphin’s and Swallow’s officers, of which not fewer 
than nine exist in the Public Record Office, including Lieut. Carteret’s 
and Lieut. Furneaux’s; though not Capt. Wallis’s own, which was 
edited by Hawkesworth for publication. It corresponds, however, 
with all the points noted. : 
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Lading of the Prince Frederic ;—transport, returning? 
from Port Egmond: 


I fort, of triangular form, 260 ft. frontage, by 56 ft. 


in height. 
50,000 bricks. 10 barrels of gunpowder. 
30 barrels of lime. S559 Sse: 
10-5, » brandy. 2 casks of ball. 
1G 3 » rum. 20 cases of dips. 
120% » Madeira. +3 Bieter nails and iron- 
120° » beer. work. 
400 casks of salt beef. 25 guns. 
200 5 ow Pre. 25 marines. 
1000 5 ee Q women. 
180 ,, _ ,, ship biscuit. 11 children. 


30 ~3«4,_ _,, cabin biscuit. 


ROYAL COMMAND: 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru, and to the Governor of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres]. 


The scattered bits of news in London about the 
formation of an English establishment in the South Seas 
are cloaked with so much artifice that the question still 
remains in doubt. Since the 16th of February last, on 
which date Your Excellency was advised of what was 
known on the subject, it has not been possible to make 
any definite advance towards ascertaining the precise spot 
at which their settlement may have been pitched; but 
only to gather some clues to its being not in the isle of 
La Madre de Dios off the coast of your continent, between 
51° and 53° lat. as was then thought, but rather at an 
island on this side of the Straits of Magalhaens, not far 
from the Waluinas*. 


1 The word is evenant, but doubtless the sense intended is “lately 
returned,” and not “ homewards.” 

2 The Falkland Islands were at this time but imperfectly known 
to geographers ; and the wording of this communication shews that 
neither the King nor his ministers recognised them as one and the 
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In these circumstances His Majesty can only hope to 
have the question cleared up by means of the search 
parties and explorations already recommended to Your 
Excellency’s attention, and which His Majesty now 
commits afresh to your charge. 


May God &c. S Ildefonso: 21st of August, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


(In triplicate.) 
To Sex D= Man! Amat. 


Francisco Bucareli. 


”» 3) 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies to 
the Governor of Buenos Ayres]. 


Sir,—It was announced to Your Excellency under date 
the 21st of August last past, that since the 16th of February 
it had not been possible to make any definite advance 
towards ascertaining the precise spot where the English 
might have set up their establishment in yonder Seas; but 
that certain clues had been obtained which pointed to 
its being at an island on this side of Magalhaens’ Straits 
not far from the M/aluznas. 

Quite recently, information has been received with 
reference to that particular, as disclosed in the annexed 
paper; and, seeing that this leaves little or no doubt that 
it is at Falkland Island that the English have their 
settlement, the KING commands me to communicate this 
intelligence to Your Excellency in order that you may 
in these circumstances adopt more positive measures, and 


same Group with the Jaluinas, as they termed it, and that neither 
the configuration nor the hydrographic limits of the Western portion 
had been defined. The term /aluinas was, in fact, then understood 
to signify East Falkland and its adjacent islets, promontories and 
rocks, as surveyed by the French. A glance at Bougainville’s plan 
of them makes this clear. 
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arrange in such wise as may seem to you suitable to 
proceed at once to ascertain the exact situation of the 
settlement in question; and thereafter to examine into 
its nature, defences, &c. in accordance with His Majesty’s 
earlier decisions already communicated to Your Excellency, 
more especially in the instructions of the 29th of December, 
1766}. 

In the paper referred to Your Excellency will observe 
that the English had been at the Bay of San Julian, and 
that some trading had already taken place there through 
that circumstance, salt had been taken on board, and 
dealings had with the few Indians thereabouts: and as- 
suming some of these to have been to the city, it is 
His Majesty’s wish that Your Excy should endeavour to 
promote trade with them as much as possible, and encourage 
His Majesty’s subjects to go to that locality and set about 
cultivating their friendship as actively as may be; and, 
further, to consider whether it might be feasible to found 
a small settlement there with a few persons. If so, His 
Majesty wishes you to make sure of your ground by 
means of the reports you will procure as to how much can 
be carried into effect, and put it in hand immediately; so 
as to prevent the English, by this means, not only from 
attempting the same, but also from establishing any inter- 
course with those [native] inhabitants. 

May God preserve Your ExcY many years. San 
Ildefonso: 29th September, 1767. 

JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 

To Ser Dn Francisco Bucareli. 

P.S. It is very necessary that the distance at which the 


island lies from the coast of the mainland should be verified, 
[Vote on the draft\—Delivered in duplicate.—Let the original be 


sent off by the register ship Oriflamme, and the duplicate by the 
despatch-vessel Hopp. 


1 See pp. 48-50. 
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Enclosure. 
Copy. 


Items of information obtained from England through 
a master’s mate who has made the voyage to the new 
settlements of English in America— 


May, 1766. The Carcass, in the course of her station 
at Port Egmond was at the Bay of San Julian, distant 
20 leagues from Port Desire and 30 from the mouth of 
the Straits. They landed there under orders to find out 
whether there were any inhabitants, and to entice them 
over to their party by offering them presents. They found 
five or six scattered wretches, who accepted a little of each 
thing; but the country thereabouts is not sufficiently 
peopled to get much good out of it. 


Idem. The Swift was at a small island that lies about 
30 leagues within the Strait, and 15 from the mainland 
of the Patagonians, under similar orders. There they 
found more people, in small parties of four or five who 
took what was offered them. These persons have not the 
appearance nor the stature of the Patagonians ; and they 
did not meet with any of the latter. 


After the Dolphin parted company from the Prince 
Frederic in the Plata, under pretext of going to search for 
the ships he [ze. Commodore Wallis of the Dolphin] had 
seen put back towards Rio Janeyro, she landed a number 
of packages of hardware at a certain distance from the 
port, left the Swallow on the coast to keep watch over 
them, and entered the harbour alone. Next day he saw 
such traders as he wished, the packages were sent after 
with mules, and when they had been carried off the 
Swallow came in and joined company with him, and after 
eight days they left for the Rio Grande. On arriving 
there they remained twelve days: Capt. Wallis had orders 
to make an examination of the locality to see whether it 
were possible to establish a suitable factory there, by 
means of his agents from Rio Janeiro, such as would 
facilitate a quicker communication with Paraguay from 
that spot than from the other. The distance from each 
of these places to the capital of Paraguay is the same; 
but if goods could be landed at the Rio Grande they could 
‘be conveyed by water to Santa Ana within 180 leagues of 
Paraguay, and then no more than 120 leagues of land 
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carriage would remain to be got over; besides which the 
passage from Port Egmond is easier and shorter. 

Falkland Island lies in lat. 50° 3’ in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and not in the South Sea, at some 90 leagues from the 
Straits and 32 or 36 from the Maluinas. It is impossible 
to go on a straight course from the one to the other, and 
is necessary to go and search out the spot, which makes 
the voyage a matter of 260 miles at least. 

The distance from Port Egmont to the continent is 
about 60 or 65 leagues in a straight line. It is not possible 
to go there by that route, one must approach Port San 
Julian or enter the Strait before making for its coast.— 


[A copy of the same Royal Command as far as the 
words “in order that you may,” inclusive, was addressed 
to the Viceroy of Peru, but runs on from thence as follows: 

“become aware of the fact, and that it may serve you 
for guidance. May God &c. San Ildefonso: 29th Sept., 
1767. JULIAN DE ARRIAGA.” 


The Viceroy replied to it as follows—Ed.]: 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 82. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 

Under date the 29th of September ’767 Your 
Excellency was pleased to communicate to me, in refer- 
ence to a Royal Command of the 21st of August of 
the same year, what further intelligence it had been 
possible to gain from the Court of London relating to 
the new settlement the English are projecting on the 
continent of South America, or at some of the islands 
adjacent to it which stretch from the Straits of Magalhaens 
towards the tropics about the latitude where Rio Geneyro 
is situated. 

And you enclosed to me, in evidence thereof, a memo- 
randum of statements divulged by one of the shipmasters 
6—2 
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who made the voyage in May, 1766, the which, being 
examined with all the attention my earnest solicitude 
inspires, shows me that the conclusion to be arrived at 
from all their ventures is that the purpose of the frigate 
named the Dofphin, in landing as she did a number of 
packages of hardware at a certain distance from the 
mouth of the Plata’, which were conveyed up-country 
loaded on mules, is illicit and contraband commerce of 
which the Brazilian people, especially the merchants of 
Santa Catalina and other sea-ports between there and 
Rio Geneyro, cannot be in ignorance—not to mention 
those at the colony of Sacramento, who, as would seem, 
are conniving at this and other smuggling enterprises as 
has always been -their practice? 

I'am unable to credit the establishment of a factory, 
which it is said might be set up at the Rio Grande, unless 
by express favour on the part of the Portuguese, nor 
without its being resented by the more advanced seaports 
that range from Montevideo and Maldonado as far as 
there is wont to be any intercourse. Nor could an inno- 
vation of such magnitude maintain itself without the news 
leaking abroad through its own contraband agents, till it 
should reach the ears of the Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
by whom such persons have already in bygone years been 
expelled from other places near by—and not only English, 
but Dutch, who had begun to settle there even when trade 


1 The reader will have noticed that all the Viceroy’s elaborate 
speculations on this subject were vain—so far at least as the move- 
ments and business of H.M.S. Dolphin were concerned ; for that ship 
never even reached soundings off any part of the Brazilian coast, 
being bound from Porto Praya to the Straits of Magalhaens direct, 
and thence round the world on a voyage of discovery. _ (See note on 
PP. 77-78.) 

? It is easily possible that some design of the character mentioned 
was being attempted by private persons, both English and Portuguese; 
for there had been a lucrative contraband trade in the Rio de la Plata 
ever since the treaty of Utrecht. Sir Woodbine Parish gives an 
instructive account of this in his work on Buenos Ayres, Chapter V. 
[Bibl. no. 83]. : 
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was infinitely less in those parts than it is at the present 
day, and none of the towns that have since been founded 
on that coast existed. ° 

Then, too, although the distance shown on the inland 
maps may be considerable, that drawback is surmounted 
by the agility with which the natives get over many 
leagues in a few hours: in which they derive assistance 
from their cattle farms and other stations where they meet 
with opportunities for exchanging communications about 
any such unwonted affairs. ; 

It does not appear to me that the journey into Paraguay 
would be shorter from that place; for, although as one 
advances one may estimate the leagues as they appear 
figured on the maps, yet the roughness of the roads, 
the swollen condition of the streams, and other natural 
obstacles, not to mention those raised by the wild, 
wandering and scattered Indians in that region, will 
oblige one to travel in search of bye-ways many more 
leagues than are depicted. And in these manceuvres all 
the people must share, whilst, at some places, it becomes 
necessary to deploy them into parties for security against 
surprises or being cut off. 

Nevertheless, feeling assured that the present Governor 
of Buenos Ayres, to the territory under whose control 
the region in question is contiguous, may have received 
information of a similar kind, I have hopes that he will 
‘adopt other measures to meet the contingencies of which 
I gave advice under date the Ist of March (correspond- 
ing to no. 24 in the new index) more particularly in view 


of his opportunities for reaching Paraguay, and that he 
will oppose and stamp out any designs that may be in . 
course of development in that part; whilst I, for the same 

“reason, watch for the issues of the resolution adopted, 

concerning which I submitted my report on the first of 

April. 
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May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years. 
Lima: 26th May, 1768. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your Excy’s most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excy’s hands. 
MANUEL DE AMAT}, 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr, D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[In pursuance of the Royal Commands dated Dec. 29th, 
1766, and Sept. 29th, 1767, the Governor of Buenos Ayres 
despatched not only the chambegquin Andaluz, under 
D= Domingo Perler (on the 23rd of December, 1767) to 
reconnoitre the coast-line of Eastern Patagonia?, but also 
the brig Sax Francisco de Paula, under Don Manuel Pando 
(on the 19th of January, 1768), to explore the Straits of 
Magalhaens and the shores of la Tierra del Fuego—both 
of them in search of the reported British post or settle- 
ment. Perler’s report of his voyage and lack of success 
is printed here as a Supplementary Paper; Pando’s is not 
printed; but was equally fruitless. Both of them were 
sent out by Bucareli a second time, Perler some con- 
siderable time later; but Pando on Dec. the 7th, 1768, as 
reported in despatch no. Io of 25/12/68 printed at p. 168, 
carrying with him a small party of nine soldiers and three 
friars to be left on shore at some one or other of the 
-havens in Tierra del Fuego, as a counterstroke to the 
supposed British occupation, and to form a base for farther 
investigations on both shores of the Strait as far as to 
Port Famine. ae 

Bucareli reported Pando’s return to port, in his despatch 
to Arriaga of April the 4th, and his inability to carry out 
the instructions as to forming a post as projected, owing to 
continued stress of weather. 

Pando’s journal, filling forty-two pages of fscp., contains 
little or nothing beyond the usual seaman’s records of the 
weather, positions, courses steered, and soundings obtained. 
It is enclosed under the same despatch, but a slip is added 
stating that the charts referred to in it did not come to hand. 


1 Cf the Viceroy’s despatches nos. 83 and 87 at pp. 158 and 123. 


? See his despatch no. 15, printed at p. 112. The system on which 
Bucareli numbered his despatches is not clear. 
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Arriaga, having intimated that the endeavour should 
be repeated at the most favourable season, desired Bucareli 
to make such arrangements for doing so as might appear 
to him most suitable. 

A fortnight after Pando put to sea Don Francisco Gil 
sailed from the Rio de la Plata in the frigate Santa Kosa, 
to co-operate with the governor of the Maluinas in the 
same interests. His report to Arriaga will be found printed 
at p. 170, and is followed by Bucareli’s despatch no. 45 
of 1/5/69 announcing his hapless errand and return to port, 
to the same Minister in his colonial capacity.—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St James 
to the Minister of State at Madrid]. 


No. 1143. 
Most Excellent Sefior, ; 


My dear Sir :—There being no opportunity by which 
I might entrust a packet as far as Calais, and since it 
appears to me that the annexed paper of intelligence 
concerning the voyage the frigate Zamer is going to make 
to Port Egmont (accompanied by the transport Florida) 
merits being immediately brought to the King’s notice, 
I have decided to send a servant to Calais to deliver this 
despatch at that station, and am addressing it to the 
Conde de Fuentes because I count upon the Comte de 
Mahony (if he should be sending a post to Your Excy to 
let you know when the betrothal of the Lady Archduchess 
the Queen of Naples has been celebrated) being able to 
take charge of it on his way to Fontainebleau, after making 
himself acquainted with its contents, as is proper. 

The points which cause me to deem the [enclosed] 
paper of importance cannot but also occur to Your 
Excellency when you read it. I see disclosed in it the 
plan of the Government here to push a trade on behalf of 
England into the most remote areas of the South Sea, and 
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thereby encroach upon the region of other Powers. I suspect, 
too, that they design to establish themselves on the farther 
side of the Straits of Magalhaens, for I am not aware 
that there is any other island in those seas with the name 
of La Madre de Dios but the one shown on the maps just 
beyond the Straits. The method they are proceeding on 
now is similar to that they made use of to establish them- 
selves on the coast of Honduras. They say that the 
places in which they have settled do not belong to us. 
By-and-by they will go on to say that the people of that 
island and of other places that suit their purpose do not 
recognise the King’s sovereignty, as they allege of the 
Mosquito Indians; and then they will proceed to erect 
fortifications on our soil, and endeavour to persuade us 
that they are merely intended for keeping the native races 
in check, and in no way for our detriment. 

The French Minister, who obtained this paper, thinks 
that the person who is to repair to Rio Janeyro, or Rio de 
la Plata, to receive the letter with the three addresses of 
which Lieut. I’anson goes in charge, may be the Jesuit 
la Valete, concerning whom we have tokens (as Your 
Excy is aware) that he has gone to Paraguay. I am 
without such particulars as the King will possess for 
drawing solid conclusions as to what we may have to fear 
in that direction. But knowing as I do what has happened 
in the past, of which I have submitted accounts on several 
occasions to Your Excellency, I am unable to relieve my 
mind of the anxiety I feel lest the people of that Province 
should have revolted, and opposed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits—at the instigation of the latter, and against this 
Government. 

Your Excellency will observe, in the annexed paper, 
that although attempts have been made to learn the 
destination and specification of the ten thousand stand 
of arms stated in the public prints to have been brought 
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from Birmingham for shipment to Corsica, nothing more 
has been discovered, to the present, beyond what is ex- 
pressed in it. The question “ Qwentendez-vous par ‘ Nous 
avons un Commerce ouvert’” 
given by the confidential agent to the last question on the 
paper numbered 2 that I forwarded to Your Excy with 
my despatch no. 1097, dated the 24th of August!, which 
was—“Do you consider this settlement to be so prejudicial 
as is stated, to France, and to Spain?” 

M. Durand has told me that, according to that man’s 
statement, the English have three Spanish shipmasters in 
their service as interpreters in those parts, and as ’long- 
shore pilots on those coasts. 

My object in endeavouring to afford His Majesty 
immediate intelligence of the active step by which the 
Government here is advancing its affairs is that H.M. 


is in allusion to the answer 


may decide whether it is meet for me to continue silent 
regarding this subject, notwithstanding the indications 
there are that the English are daily pushing forward 
their settlements and strengthening them: that perchance 
they are increasing them in number: and that, if not so, 
they are accumulating such forces at Port Egmont, and 
so perfecting their communications, that it is to be feared 
they will be very prejudicial to his royal interests in time 
of war, not to say how much they may be so in time of 
peace. 

I also have in view to suggest to Your Excellency that 
it may be well to think of some means for intercepting 
the letter that Lieut. ’'anson is to convey, or at any rate 
to find out whom he delivers it to, either by warning the 
Court of Lisbon with reference to the person who is to 
receive it if he repairs to Rio Janeiro, or the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres if he goes to the Rio de la Plata, or else by 


1 The despatch is not to hand; but its enclosure is printed— 
vide p. 103. 
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some other means. Whatever procedure of this kind be 
adopted it ought to be very prompt, for otherwise it may 
be too late, since the Zamer may even now be on her way 
at sea. 

I feel sure that Your Excy will give me some com- 
mands from the King in this matter in the packet Your 
Excy promised me under date the 14th of September, but 
which I have not even yet received, because the despatch 
of the 24th of August above cited which dealt with this 
subject, was contained in my packet to which Your Excy 
will be replying in yours. 


May God preserve Your Excy many years, as is my 
wish. London: 12th October, 1767, &c. &c. 


EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 


To the Most Exct Ser Marqués de Grimaldi. 


Enclosure. 
Copy. 

25 Sept. 1767.—Lieutenant Henry [’anson was sent 
for by the Lords of the Admiralty, who informed him that 
His Majesty had appointed him Commander of the Tamer, 
which was fitting out to go to Port Egmont, escorted by a 
“ Store ship.” 


1 Oct-——Commander I’anson received an order from 
Mr Stevens, Secretary of the Admiralty, to go to Deptford 
to inspect his crew there, consisting of 40 seamen and 
25 marines, and to make arrangements for the Tamer to 
proceed to Galleons [Reach] to take her guns [on board]. 


5 d°_—The purser of the Zamer received an Order to 
come to London to provision the Zamer for one year at 
sea; when he reached the Victualling Office the Com- 
missioners acquainted him on behalf of the Lords of the 
Admiralty that he was to get flour, biscuit, and salt meat 
for a year, but fresh provisions for four months. 


6 do.—Commander I’anson returned to Galleons [Reach] 
there to await the Florida store-ship which is to accompany 
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him. He found that six of his marines and four seamen 
had deserted, and was surprised to hear the crew and 
marines complaining about the voyage ; he endeavoured to 
pacify them and directed the Masters commanding those 
vessels not to hinder any of them, and not to prevent 
any one from going ashore or from taking their kits with 
them; as he wanted only willing hands. After issuing 
sundry orders he left for London. 


7 do,—He made his report at the Admiralty, the orders 
he had given were approved, and he was directed to return 
at once and set free all who were not willing. Next he 
represented [to the Admiralty] that it was the marines 
who were occasioning this discontent, and requested to be 
allowed to engage an equal number of seamen to make 
up his complement, and that he was sure of finding 
enough; which permission was accorded him. He went off 
to stay the night at Deptford, where he called for volunteers 
and his offer was passed on to Greenwich and Woolwich 
the same evening. Next day he repaired on board his ship 
and on board the Florida in Galleons [Reach], and an- 
nounced to every man that he was free [to go if he liked]: 
14 marines and 18 seamen then left, but they were all 
replaced [by others| that instant. Thus, instead of 25 
‘marines in the Zamer and 15 in the Florida, he carries 
with him 20 only, the rest being replaced by seamen. 


The Tamer’s lading consists of a quantity of cables 
and ropes, 100 anchors of 100 to 150 pounds’ weight, 
150 barrels of powder, 6 barrels of flints, and her provisions 
for four months only, leaving space for 80 casks of Madeira. 

The Florida is laden with all the provisions mentioned 
in pursuance of the orders of the 5th, with a quantity of 
coarse cloth and stuffs, flannels, woollen stockings, and 
100 barrels of powder and her 30 guns although she 
mounts no more than 10, leaving space for 100 casks of 
Madeira and 20 barrels that she is to take in at Spithead 
with other goods. 

Commander [anson has orders to call at Madeira and 
take in his wines there, to go from thence to Rio Janeiro 
and endeavour to deliver the letter which is enclosed under 
three envelopes, because it is feared that these vessels will 
not meet with the same freedom there as the preceding 
ones, and not to undo the outer one, which is blank where 
the address should be, until his arrival in that port; and, 
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in the event of his not being able to deliver it, to go to 
the Rio de la Plata, where the person to whom the third 
address belongs will certainly come and meet him, and to 
conform in everything, after its being opened, as expressed 
in the contents. 

His orders for the Commandant at Port Egmont are 
that if the vessels he has with him cannot be refitted 
there, and if they should be in need of it, he is to send 
them away before they become in too bad condition to 
undertake the voyage home; but to despatch the Carcass 
or the New Experiment (if he should not have already 
sent them) immediately after the Commodore’s arrival in 
order to bring home news anxiously awaited from him as 
the outcome of instructions he has received. 

- Commander I’anson has been up to get his final orders’, 
Mr Stevens led him into his private room and told him 
that he would: find a transport at Spithead which had left 
Bristol on the Ist of this month, and that he was to see 
the Florida's lading completed out of this transport. When 
sending him the inventory of the transport’s lading he 


1 In the London Chronicle of 1767 the following entries occur :— 
“Oct. 6 [p. 338]. Yesterday his Majesty’s ship the Zamer, which 
sailed round the world with the Do/phin, fell down the River from 
Deptford, and will sail to Falcon Island [séc] in consort with the 
Florida storeship. 

Oct. 13. Deal, Oct. 11. Sailed the 9th instant his Majesty’s ship 
Tamer. 

Oct. 17. The Florida storeship is also arrived there [Plymouth] 
from Deptford for orders. 

October 22. Lieut. Anthony Hunt is appointed to the com- 
mand of his Majesty’s sloop Zamer, at Plymouth, in the room of 
Capt. I’Anson, dec. 

Remain in the Sound...... and Florida, storeship.” 

The official log of this voyage of H.M.S. Zamar is preserved in 
the Record Office [Captains’ Logs, no. 968] and is signed by Anthony 
Hunt, her captain, who succeeded Henry I’anson when she put into 
Plymouth. It begins on October 20th, 1767; and proves that the 
Tamar called nowhere between Falmouth and Port Egmont excepting 
at Madeira, and never even got into soundings off the Brazilian coast, 
nor approached Rio de Janeiro (of which there is no mention in the 
log) within five hundred miles. The Zamar entered Port Egmont 
on Feb. 11th, 1768, and remained there two years. The Florida lett 
Plymouth on Oct. 23, 1767—-four days before the Zamar—and had 
been gone from Madeira five days before the latter reached it. She 
was already at Port Egmont when the Zamar arrived there. These 
are the simple facts of the voyage, and correspond with the Orders 
and Instructions issued to the Commanders, printed here among 
Supplementary Papers, which explain away all the mystery. 
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was to give him an acknowledgment of this order he was 
receiving from him; and to give a receipt for. the transport’s 
cargo to the Master of her, named Time [szc]. 


This cargo is :— 

3000 soldiers’ military equipments called in English 
Sets of armes: that is to say, a musket, a bayonet, two 
pistols, a lance, a hatchet, and a broad-sword. . 

20 bales of hardware, each weighing from 500 to 520 lbs. 


Note—These arms coming from Bristol were taken 
there from Birmingham, and are the ones mentioned in 
the papers as having been purchased for Corsica, there 
being no agent of that country known either in London 
or [anywhere] in England, after making very careful 
enquiries. 


Question.—What is the total value of the woollen 
goods? 
Answer.—They amount to £5670. 


Q.—What do you understand by “Nous avons un 
Commerce ouvert” ? 

A.—The order to purchase these goods and their being 
sent off in this manner agree with the advices received 
from the Commandant at Port Egmont by the Frederic 
and the Florida, which declare that the captain of the 
Swift and the other vessels that have been to the Portu- 
guese and Spanish ports to invite them to trade with 
them, and to establish agents there to engage the Paraguay 
people to the same end, have been successful. Moreover, 
the trips made by the Swft and Carcass since they have 
been stationed at Port Egmont, both to Port Famine and 
to the small islands round about Cape Horn or in its 
neighbourhood, and in the Straits of Magalhaens, are 
proof of their success. 


Q.—Have any articles of clothing been given to the 
natives of those small islands? 7 

A.—The Swift did so at the isle of Matre de Deo, 
and the Carcasse at another: they gave the savages there 
some seamen’s drawers, some blue and white stuff shirts, 
some flannel vests, some small ribbons of flowered silk, 
some knives and scissors. Those savages made a. great 
show of delight, they took the clothing and gave some of 
their own in return, which was accepted, consisting of a 
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kind of large scarves made of very fine skins of different 
sorts well enough stitched together’. 


Q.—Did they find means to make themselves under- 
stood by those savages? 

A.—There are some among those of Matre de Deo who 
speak a sort of bad Spanish, and others bad Portuguese, 
like some sailors of those nationalities whom we have 
on board ships on the station. It is intended to engage 
them to come with us to the neighbouring islands after 
a sufficiently friendly understanding has been established 
with them, to serve as interpreters; and it is hoped that 
some may be found among their number whe speak the 
language of the Patagonians, and by that means to try © 
and get into their country so as to become acquainted 
with its products. 


Q.—If this trade should not be successful, and if the 
expenses prove excessive, what advantage is there to be 
got out of it? 

A.—None, in time of peace; but a great deal in time of 
war. All the contingencies were foreseen before starting 
this settlement: the expenditure has been incurred and 
every means must needs be tried for making it profitable. 


Q.—Do. you think that these arms may have been 
asked for of the Government by the dwellers in Paraguay? 
A.—There are false friars and traitors in every land. 
Bigotry produces more of them in Portugal and in Spain 
than in any other country. The captain who spent a 
fortnight at Rio Janeyro, and went on from there to 
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1 As a countercheck to the interchange of goods said to have 
taken place between H.M.S. Swz/t’s people and the Patagonians, or 
Fuegians, a consignment of clothing, implements and ironmongery 
was hastily shipped in the frigate S“@ Hosa, then on the point of 
sailing from E] Ferrol for Buenos Ayres, to be distributed amongst the 
natives in the Straits: viz., Coarse hats with bands, red brewers’ caps, 
shirts (of blue and white linen), flannel vests, seamen’s drawers, 
Castillian red flannel, Barcelona prints, wool baize, trinkets made up 
as crosses and ear-drops with stones, rings of various sorts, combs 
and wool-cards, ribbon and tapes of different colours, hawks’ bells 
of various sizes, some packets of tinsel, gilt paper, needles, pins, 
thimbles, looking-glasses of various sizes, strings of blue and red 
beads, do. of glass bugles, grosses of rosaries, whistles of different 
makes, toy trumpets of yellow metal and of iron [2.. tin], cattle- 
skinning knives, clasp-knives of mixed sizes, small boxes (part of 
glass and others of pasteboard), scissors of all sizes. 

The order for this action came through the Minister from the 
King himself, being dated at the Escorial palace, 11th Nov. 1767. 
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English Bank at the mouth of the La Plata, executed his 
commission very well, so it is said; he made friends whom 
one may believe trustworthy by reason of the consider- 
able profit they had in view from dealing with us. The 
mysterious orders issued to Captain T’anson to deliver 
that letter makes one suspect many probabilities. Therein 
lies the secret, and it has not come to my knowledge. 


Q.—Is there nothing of fine quality among the quantity 
of woollen goods? 

A.—There are some very fine coloured flannels, some 
French ribands purchased in bond: these two lines may 
stand in about 41800 sterling. 


MINUTE or MEMORANDUM 


[submitted to His Majesty King Carlos III, on the gth 
of November, 1767, by His Lordship Don Julian de 
Arriaga, Secretary of State for the Navy and the 
Indies]. 

Our exclusive rights of navigation in the Seas of the 
Indies have been held by our legal experts to be, both 
according to statutory procedure and by virtue of ancient 
custom, so far-reaching that, even after foreign nations 
had begun to own various possessions in those realms, 
it was customary [for us] to intercept their ships in what- 
soever situation they might be met with: when, if found 
to be conveying silver or produce of the Indies, they 
were confiscated; and if in proximity to the coasts, their 
merchandise was treated as contraband. 

But those proceedings brought more than one war 
upon us; and were, in point of fact, of a character that 
may reasonably be accounted harsh. Such a course, in- 
deed, presents anomalies which cannot be ignored, even 
when so modified as to exempt from its operation ships 
[of foreign nations] making direct passages to their [own] 
colonies; for the currents succeed in carrying our vessels 
fifty leagues or more out of their reckoning, and that is 
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a contingency which would in itself afford any ship, no 
matter whose, a warrantable excuse for being found out of 
her proper course. 

At present we follow the more prudent rule of con- 
tenting ourselves with arresting such vessels as are fallen 
in with close to the coast, and trafficking with the shore. 

As no foreigners hold any possession whatever in the 
South Sea, nor in the waters extending from Buenos 
Ayres to Cape Horn, the King’s prerogative to treat every 
vessel within sight of those shores as if bent on the one 
purpose of contraband trading admits of no doubt. Yet, 
at the same time, even this system of dealing with them 
calls for thought when they contest, as the English do, the 
prohibition established by treaty against their sailing into 
the South Seas: and in such circumstances it becomes 
difficult to insist against their making just the direct 
passage thitherwards. 

Arising as it does out of this principle, the dispute 
now pending in regard to the latest enterprise of the 
English at Egmont Island?, and their sending out ships 
to make new discoveries and push a trade with our subject 
races, all of which is reckoned highly prejudicial to our 
interests, has called for much reflection as to how these 
strokes should be parried; and it becomes necessary to 
consider the terms in which the Governors of Buenos 
Ayres and the Malvinas should now be instructed in 
regard to utilising the services of the frigates and coast 
defence vessels placed at their disposal. 

What it seems should be said is this: that they should 
employ them on preventive work, watching and keeping 
guard along those coasts, forbidding all trade there by 
foreigners, confiscating any goods and vessels they may 


_ 1 Meaning Port Egmont: the island is called Saunders, after the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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discover in the act of trafficking; and if they should find 
any persons with a station, comprising houses or sheds, 
they should destroy these and compel such persons to 
decamp: proceeding in both these respects in conformity 
with the laws, but using moderation and fair treatment ; 
because the chattels of interested private owners, who are 
seeking their livelihood without any other thought than of 
what they can gain for themselves, must be respected in 
spite of their open infringement of treaty obligations. 

The Commanders of our ships should receive orders to 
come to an anchor in all situations where the coast-line 
may permit, and to send their boats inshore—not alone for 
ascertaining whether there be any settlement of foreigners, 
but also to hold intercourse with the native races and 
to attract them by means of presents, and thus cultivate 
friendly relations with them and secure their goodwill. 

They should continue these tactics, but put into port 
every now and then in order to keep their respective 
Governors informed on the subject of devising and pro- 
viding means that may conduce towards conciliating those 
natives}. 


[Note in Arriaga’s handwriting at foot of the above Minute.] 

read to H.M. gth Nov. ’67. he approved and directed 
me to show it to the Marq. de Grimaldi, who concurred on 
all points. 


ROYAL COMMAND? - 

[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies, in 
the form of a despatch, to the Governor of Buenos Ayres]. 
Under date the 29th of September last I wrote to 

Yr E,, in original and duplicate, conveying recently gained 
intelligence of the locality where the English had planted 


1 Unsigned. 


2 This Royal Command was evidently founded on the foregoing 
minute or memorandum. 


Cc. T. 
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their settlement in yonder seas: there remaining then little 
doubt of its being at Falkland Island, in 50° 3’, some 
90 leagues or so from the Strait of Magalhaens, and 
between 32 and 36 leagues distant from the Maduznas. 

In conformity with His Majesty’s earlier resolve commu- 
nicated to Y.E., particularly in my very explicit despatch 
of December the 29th of ’66, I likewise desired Y.E. to 
take immediate steps to verify the exact situation of the 
settlement in question, and to report in due course what 
kind of establishment it is, and how fortified, &c. 

I further especially bid you make certain of the distance 
at which this island lies off the coast of the mainland [of 
the American continent]. 

It being clear, from the annexed memorandum! of 
information lately received, that the English are attempting 
to drive a trade on those coasts, I am sending it on to you 
to make such use of as may seem expedient, in the hope 
of detecting those persons in your Provinces who may be 
in correspondence with them as shown by the instructions 
(quoted in the said memorandum) issued to Commander 
T’anson?, to the effect that “zx the event of not being able to 
deliver the sealed correspondence entrusted to him in three 
packets for conveyance to the Rio Janeyro he was to make for 
the Rio de la Plata, where the person to whom the superscrip- 
tion on the third envelope ts addressed will be certain to come 
forward and join him”; and, should it prove practicable, 
to arrest them and intercept the contraband traffic in which 
the English are supposed to be engaging in those parts, or 
to confiscate [any goods so found]. 

If of the frigates Esmeralda, Venus, and Liebre the two 
which, in obedience to orders communicated to Y.E. on 
the 16th of February of this year, were to proceed on into 


1 The “annexed memorandum” was a copy of the enclosure under 
the Prince de Masserano’s despatch no. 1143—printed at pp. 90-95. 


2 See pp. 91, 92. 
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the South Sea in company with the Agwz/a should not 
have already gone, it is the KING’S wish that the frigates 
to be detailed on that service be only two in number 
altogether: that Y.E. retain the other two, and the two 
chambequines', as well as the frigate Santa Rosa which 
is now about to sail with these despatches: and that, 
reserving the two chambequines for your own reconnoitring 
requirements, Y.E. assign the two frigates and the Santa 
Rosa to serve under the orders of the Governor of the 
Malvinas, so that with the help of these three vessels, and 
Y.E. with the two chambequines, the duties apportioned to 
them for safeguarding those coasts and for the suppression 
of illicit trading may be duly conducted. 

Y.E. will instruct the Commanders of the coast-guard 
vessels mentioned exactly how they are to occupy them- 
selves in watching and protecting the coast. They are 
to forbid all traffic with foreigners, on those coasts, to 
confiscate any goods and vessels they may chance upon 
engaging in it, and should they find any persons with a 
station comprising houses or sheds they are to destroy 
these and compel such persons to decamp: proceeding in 
both respects in conformity with the Laws, but using 
moderation and fair treatment; because the chattels of 
interested private owners who are seeking their livelihood, 
without any other thought than of what they can gain 
for themselves, must be respected in spite of their open 
infringement of treaty obligations. 

The Commanders should also be provided with in- 
structions to come to an anchor in all the situations 
where the coast-line may permit, and to send their boats 
inshore—not only for ascertaining whether there be any 
settlement of foreigners, but also to hold intercourse with 
the native races and to attract them by means of presengs, 


1 See note on p. 64. 
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and thus cultivate friendly relations with them and 
secure their goodwill. They should continue these tactics, 
but put into port every now and then in order to keep 
their respective Governors informed on the subject of 
devising and providing means likely to conduce towards 
conciliating those natives. 

In the matter of gifts for the natives instructions have 
been issued for the shipment at El Ferrol in the aforenamed 
frigate [the Santa Rosa] if she should have room, and her 
early departure should leave time for it, of a quantity of 
hardware and other fancy goods of a suitable class for 
the purpose; and in case this cannot be managed now 
endeavours will be made to send them to Y.E. by the 
next regular Indiaman sailing from Cadiz, or by the over- 
sea mail-packet. 3 

With regard to deciding which two of the frigates 
shall proceed to El Callao, Y.E. should come to an agree- 
ment with the Senior Officer of them all as to which ones 
happen to be in soundest trim. 7 

The ones that remain under Y.E.’s orders will go on 
cruising off the coast as long as the season permits: word 
to the same effect is being passed to the Governor of the 
Malvinas; and as to whether they sail in company or 
proceed separately the KING’S pleasure is that Y.E. and 
the said Governor should decide as may seem to you best. 

An intimation of the same tenour as this despatch is 
being addressed to the Viceroy of Peru, for his information 
and action in regard to that portion which touches his 
affairs, which fact, as well as all the foregoing instructions 
I now communicate to you by His Majesty’s command in 
order that you may so dispose your plans as to ensure the 
most exact fulfilment.of his resolve. 


®May God &c. S" Lorenzo: 13th of November, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
Sor Dn Franc? Bucareli. 
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[Marginal note in Arriaga’s handwriting on the draft]—“ read 
to H.M. who approved it.” 


[A copy of the above Command was passed to Grimaldi 
on the 25th Nov' “that Your Excy may be acquainted 
with what has been directed to those Commanders,” namely, 
the Governors of Buenos Ayres and of the Maluinas.—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies conveying a 
Royal Command to the Viceroy of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


I forward to Your Excy, by the KING’S command, 
the annexed paper of information recently acquired touching 
settlements of English in those seas, and the traffic they 
are striving to set afoot on shore there, in order that it 
may serve for Y.E.’s guidance in continuing the explora- 
tions committed to your care by previous decisions. 

Y.E. should keep a sharp look out, and prevent the 
English, by such measures as you may deem opportune, 
from engaging in illicit trading in those parts, or from 
settling anywhere there, especially at the island of Ja Madre 
de Dios, which is believed to be that shown on the maps 
beyond the Straits of Magalhaens, where, according to 
what the paper in question states, it seems the English 
referred to have been. 

Your Excy was advised, under date the 7th of February 
of this year, of the command issued on the same day to 
the Governor of Buenos Ayres, to the effect that the 
Frigate the Aguz/a, which was under orders to proceed to 
El Callao, should be joined at Montevideo by two others 
of those named the Esmeralda, Venus, and Liebre; and 
the KING, in deference to the existing need of vessels there 
just now for carrying out His Majesty’s intentions which 
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are being communicated to the afore-mentioned Governor 
by the present opportunity, is instructing the latter that 
only two frigates in all are to proceed into the South Sea ; 
and that in the event of three having already gone forward 
in virtue of the above-quoted earlier decision, it is His 
Majesty’s wish that Your Excy arrange for one of them to 
return to Buenos Ayres as quickly as possible. 


May God preserve Your Excellency many years. San 
Lorenzo: 13th November, 1767. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
Ser Dn Manuel de Amat. 


Enclosure. 


Continuation of the ztems of information obtained from 
England through a Master’s mate who had been at the 
new settlements of that nation in America.— 


Q. How would the English who are:at Port Egmont 
receive the French, Spaniards, &c. if the latter were to 
visit them ? 

A. The first orders issued to Capt. M. Bride, who was 
the first who landed there to found the settlement, were 
to repel them even if he had to contend against a force 
the double of his own, and’ that he must prevent them 
from surveying the harbour, at all hazards, or die in the 
attempt. But now that the settlement is established he 
(the witness) believes that in such an event a shallop 
would be sent out to intercept them, for they have small 
craft constantly stationed a mile or a mile and a half 
outside the entrance, and to request them not to bring 
their ships into the harbour; but that if they (the strangers) 
desired to speak with the Governor the captains and proper 
officers would be conducted ashore to pay their call and 
confer with him. 


Q. Is the harbour a large and deep one? 

A. The harbour is capable of containing all the ships 
of the English navy: its anchorage carries 25 feathers [sic] 
or fathoms of about five feet; and their ships of largest 
tonnage do not draw more than 16 or 17 feet. 
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Q. Is the harbour well defended ? 

A. At the time he came away there were two batteries 
of six 24-pounder pieces on the right and left of the port, 
which is triangular in outline. There were 12 batteries at 
the inlet below the spur of the hill, where the Governor’s 
quarters are built. They were going to construct eight 
other flank batteries on either side of the inlet. There are 
200 men working constantly, throwing up ramparts within 
which the ground is levelled over with coarse earth and 
gravel; but the piles and stakes were beginning to get 
scarce when he left. The Mew Experiment was to bring 
more. 


Q. Do they propose to people this island that, from 
your description, appears so inhospitable ? 

A. Not at present; it is expedient to first ascertain 
the proper seasons for planting and sowing crops. If these 
should prove productive enough it seems probable that 
settlers will be sent there. In addition to this care it 
will be necessary to make every attempt to secure the 
friendship of the Patagonians, in order to be able, by 
means of policy and presents, to land in their country 
and explore its products; and to see whether there are 
gold, silver, or metal mines there, precious stones, skins 
or oil, likewise animals of a kind suited for exploiting all 
such useful finds, the probability of which would decide 
whether settlers ought to be sent to those parts. 

But, so far, the Government has not sought to do more 
than establish a settlement through whose aid it can put 
itself in a position to hamper and interrupt the commerce 
of the Powers that traffic in that part of the world, so that 
théy [the Government] may send a fleet thither when it is 
in a condition to provide supplies for ships and for the 
troops that would be sent out there in the event of war, 
in order to maintain the same superiority in those seas 
that they possess in Europe. 


Q. Do you consider that this settlement may prove 
so prejudicial as is stated, to the Spaniards and French 2 

A. It is greatly to be wondered at that those two 
Governments have done nothing to oppose it, because that 
is now almost impossible to attempt. 


If Paraguay should no longer be able to trade with 
Spain, Portugal and France, the English will provide it 
with all it wants. The people [of that country] will be 
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drawn towards the latter, who may even declare themselves 
their protectors, if the advantages to be got out of it show 
promise of fulfilling their expectations. Trade has been 
opened, and the moment those Powers complain, war will 
break out and Rio Janeyro will be the first fortress to 
which siege will be laid. In fact, the English regard this 
settlement of theirs and all the discoveries they have made 
with their naval forces, as an incontestable asset which 
determines their ascendancy over all Europe; and if Lord 
Egmont, who is responsible for the execution of this 
project, should return to the Ministry, he will endeavour 
to promote a war, in order to secure the glory of an 
onslaught on all the wealth of Peru, Brazil, and Mexico, 
and with its proceeds to enrich the military, pay the 
nation’s debts, and wipe out from the annals the memory 
of a tyrant whose conquests were made only at the cost of 
ruining the nation for the sake of his own enrichment and 
ambitions. 


The distance from Port Egmont to the continent is 
something between 60 and 65 leagues in a straight line. 
It is impossible to go there by this route: and it becomes 
necessary to go near Port San Julian, or enter into the 
Strait, and thence make for it coastwise. 


Note. 


This translation is made from a memorandum forwarded 
by the Prince de Masserano. 


MINUTE - 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Minister 
of State]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


I pass to Your Excellency’s hands the annexed 
copy of the Command communicated to the Governors 
of Buenos Ayres and of the J/aluznas under date the 
13th of the current [month], in reference to the advices 
lately received about the settlements of English in those 
Seas, and the trade they are attempting to establish along 
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those coasts, so that Your Excy may be aware of what has 
been enjoined to those Commandants. ; 


May God preserve Your Exc’ many years. S= Lorenzo: 

25th Nov., 1767. 

. JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
Ser Marqs de Grimaldi. 


Annexure 


[The annexure was a copy of the Command to Bucareli 
printed at p.97 and of one on similar lines to Puente—Ed.] 


EXCERPT 


[from a draft dated the 19th of February, 1768, written by 
the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres]. 


[Begins] The close union subsisting with S.M.F. [His 
Majesty of France] leaves us no room for the slightest 
fear of any breach in that direction, the KING being 
very sure of that Sovereign’s sincere friendship, and good 
understanding, which His Majesty equally reciprocates. 
And although he is not able to count on England with 
the same confidence, having regard to the ambitious 
designs of that nation and the little punctuality with 
which she fulfils her treaty obligations, so that we are 
compelled to live in mistrust of her proceedings, neither 
does there seem in her case any present need for more 
concern than a prudent and befitting caution dictates. 
But since precedents are by no means wanting from 
which we may infer that, should war arise, the English 
may cast envious eyes on our Provinces in America 


[A week later the King issued to the Viceroy at 
Lima, and to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, the two 
Royal Commands of even date which follow.—Ed.] 
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ROYAL COMMAND 


[transmitted by the Secretary of State for the Indies to 
the Viceroy of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefir, 


Over and above the distrust of the proceedings of 
the English naturally aroused by the advices received 
regarding their projected settlements in yonder Seas, 
with which Your Excellency will be made acquainted 
through the Royal Commands and items of intelligence 
communicated in the accompanying despatch of even 
date, we possess so many other reports of their opera- 
tions, and their failure to observe the conditions of the 
last Peace, that it behoves us to take warning beforehand 
and be constantly ready with a concerted plan of action 
for us to put into practice in the case of war being 
declared. 

The KING does not disguise from himself the wide 
extent of your sphere of government, the many important 
aims and obligations it involves, nor the fact that the 
world does not contain troops enough nor treasure suf- 
ficient (as Your Excellency has put it, in one of your 
recent despatches) to adequately garrison and fortify so 
vast a territory. This being so, we can only found our 
chief hope for its defence on the resources we may count 
upon Your Excellency’s zeal, activity, and experience to 
utilise from within the country and its numerous popu- 
lation : together with such assistance as it may be possible 
to supplement them with from hence, in response to your 
demand—which should be duly proportioned to the local 
forces available, and to the obvious difficulties of the 
situation caused by distance, and other pressing matters 
calling for attention at this end. 

Your Excellency pointed out in a former despatch the 
concern you felt regarding the islands of Chiloé. The 
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KING is aware, also, of the importance of the fortified 
post and harbour of Valdivia. And, bearing in mind 
the crucial claims of those two far-off objectives, His 
Majesty’s attention has been given in turn to the unde- 
fended condition of all the main coast-line of Chile and 
of your Realm: lacking, as it does, any respectable 
fortifications even at the three principal ports of La 
Concepcion, Valparaiso, and E] Callao. Nor has the 
capital city itself—only two leagues distant from the 
latter place, and with less than a thousand regular troops 
for its garrison—been overlooked. 

In the presence of these reflections there results the 
inevitable consequence that the main security of the 
country must. rest with its own militia forces ; and His 
Majesty therefore wishes you to place before him your 
opinion as to their efficiency, their numerical strength, 
and the manner in which Your Excellency would purpose 
using them to the best advantage: together with any 
further arrangements Your Excellency may have already 
determined upon for meeting the not remote possibility 
of that Realm being invaded by the English. 

With reference to sea power Your Excellency should 
state the number and class of frigates and larger ships 
that you consider ought to be sent out from Europe in 
anticipation; bearing in mind, however, the exceeding 
costliness of victualling and upkeep in that country, and 
the drain upon its funds already felt through the in- 
creased expenditure for salaries in the Provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Panama, and modulating your esti- 
mate accordingly ; since both those places call for similar 
attention and relief in the event of war supervening. 

May God preserve to Your Excellency many years of 
life. Madrid: 25th of February, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Se: D= Man! de Amat. 
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ROYAL COMMAND . 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


In continuation of advices received and sent on 
to Your Excellency, of whatever leaked out concerning 
the spot where the English might have formed their new 
settlement in the islands or mainland of your Realms, 
I was able to announce, under date the 29th of September 
of the year last past, the certainty of its being in Falkland 
Island. | 

It has since been ascertained, but through despatches 
received from the Governor of the I/a/uinas, that the posi- 
tion of the settlement in question is some forty leagues 
to the West of those islands+ 

Your Excellency will naturally have been made ac- 
quainted with this already either by himself or by the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, for the despatches bore date 
the 25th of April; having suffered most unusual delay in 
transmission. 

- Although the existence of this first settlement in the 
locality stated is now placed beyond doubt, our suspicions 
that the English will try or have tried to establish other 
posts, either among the islands or on the coast itself 
of the Southern border-lands, are not on that account 
diminished. There are, in fact, repeated statements to 
hand, of late, that they intend doing so at the harbour 
of La Hambre which they call “ Famine,” and also at the 
island of La Madre de Dios; while, in a despatch penned 
on the 11th of August last by Don Antonio Guill to the 


1 The inclusion of West Falkland with what was known as the 
Malvinas, as a single group, was not at that time recognised—at least 
by the Spanish authorities—through ignorance of its geography. See 
note 2 on p. 79. 
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Governor of Buenos Ayres (which has been received by 
the same opportunity), explaining the steps he had taken 
in pursuance of orders he held in reference to that 
Realm [Chile] he mentions that he had ascertained the 
English have already established themselves in Tierra 
del Fuego, with a fort, and a vessel in the harbour of 
their choice’. 

By Your Excellency’s reply of August the 23rd 
of ’67 to the Commands you received dated the 24th of 
January ’66 His Majesty is made aware of the care you 
were exercising to foil the English designs; and as you 
ought since then to have received others which went 
forward in succession to them later—particularly those 
of the 4th of January, 16th of February, and Ist of 
August, the KING is persuaded that Y. Exc. is proceeding 
with your accustomed watchfulness and zeal. Neverthe- 
less, as the cause already given by the English as above 
announced renders it necessary that Your Excellency 
bestir yourself to outwit them with increasing activity 
in proportion as they may renew the provocation, His 
Majesty commands me to strenuously charge Your Excel- 
lency to keep very much on the alert against permitting 
them to gain any foothold whatsoever ; and, if admonitions 
framed in accordance with the Statutes should fail of their 
purpose, you are to expel the English by force from the 
posts they may be holding, without waiting for any further 
command or instructions. In effecting this you are to 
use no measures in excess of such as their own strength 
renders necessary for securing our object without exposing 
ourselves to risk of failure through inferiority. You will 


1 This was quite a misconception. We never had any fixed camp 
or settlement in Tierra del Fuego ; but Port Famine was a calling place 
for wood, water, and antiscorbutic herbs, for practically all ships that 
navigated the Straits at that period. Nor had we ever any settle- 
ment at La Madre de Dios, though its eligibility as a site for one 
had been discussed. 
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therefore, even in the case of worse reprisals being pre- 
meditated—of a kind Your Excellency may infer from 
the [defenceless] state of your Realm—first employ pro- 
tests and remonstrances against their attempted trespass, 
and let them understand that you refrain from active 
steps in order to report to His Majesty and await his 
Royal Commands. 


May God preserve to Your Excellency many years of 
life. Madrid: 25th of February, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Ser D= Manuel de Amat. 


[Marginal note in Arriaga’s handwriting on the draft ]|—“ Read to 
H.M. and approved.” 


[A duplicate of the above Command, with necessary 
alterations in the dates of despatches and Commands cited, 
and the words ‘by that same Governor’ substituted, in the 
third paragraph, for the words ‘either by...... Buenos 
Ayres,’ was despatched to D" Francisco Bucareli, Governor 
of Buenos Ayres. ] 


OFFICE NOTE 


[in ARRIAGA’S handwriting at the foot of the original draft of the 
foregoing Royal Command of Feb. 25th, 1768]. 


This Command was held over pending receipt of cer- 
tain advices from Paris: and in view of Sor Grimaldi’s 
minute of March 25, which is attached to this docket, it 
was forwarded. : 


MINUTE 


[by the Marqués de Grimaldi to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies: with enclosure]. 

The KING directed that you should hold over the 
Command which Your Exc’ drafted at H.M.’s dictation 
and have in your keeping ready signed for transmission 
to Dn France de Bucareli, bidding him positively to take 
measures for dislodging the English from Port Famine 
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and any other place they may have settled in about 
those coasts or islands, until he can consult upon this 
resolve with the Court of Paris; as it is interested in 
an equal degree with our own in the results that may 
follow. 

The Most Christian King has approved, as the Sor 
Conde de Fuentes advises, in his despatch of the 16th 
inst. and consequently His Majesty wishes Your Exc’ 
to see the Command forwarded by the ‘first opportunity 
to D» Franco de Bucareli just as Your Exc’ holds it, 
already signed': a copy of which has been seen and 
concurred in at Paris. 

I therefore send Your Exc’ the annexed copy of an 
excerpt from the Prince of Masserano’s despatch which 
confirms, in part, the rumours that the English are 
settling at Port Famine. 


May God preserve Your Exc” many years, as is my 
wish. El Pardo: 25th of March, 1768. 
EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 
To Se D® Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure, 


EXCERPT from a despatch of the Prince of Masserano, dated 
March 11th, 1768. 

“Since the /asox was ordered to prepare for sea three 
different captains have been nominated to command her. 
The present one is a Scot and is called Carlos Robus?. 

“ He has not yet got his sailing orders, but the /amayca 
will be ready by the 15th or 20th of this month; and 


1 The copy of this important Royal Command sent to the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres was the instrument by whose authority he subse- 
quently organised and despatched the squadron of five vessels of war 
under Don Juan Ignacio de Madariaga and Don Fernando Rubalcava 
to evict the British from their post at Port Egmont and seize the 
settlement there, in 1770; which action the King afterwards specifically 
disavowed, when the two nations had been brought to the very brink 
of war in consequence of it. 


2 Charles Robins? 
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people keep saying that they are going to form a post 
at Port Famine.” 
OFFICE MEMO. 


[enclosed with the original drafts of the two Royal Commands of 
Feb. 25th, in Arriaga’s handwriting on a separate slip of paper]. 


The original was forwarded in the register ship 
. Hercules del Sur, and the duplicate by way of Buenos 
Ayres in the Jesus Maria y Joseph. The despatch of 
even date cited in that Command was not enclosed with 
the latter, because of what is noted at the foot of the 
draft ; but, when the order to send it forward was given, 
fresh copies of the first were prepared, in original and 
duplicate, for enclosure with it; as was done. This 
original arrived at Cadiz in time to be sent off in the 
register ship Jesus Maria y Joseph above named. 

The: duplicate went by the oversea mail for Buenos 
Ayres on the 15th of June 68%. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 


No. I5. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir: In my despatch of the 16th of 
August last relating to the Commands of December 27 
and 29 of the past year ’66, and February 16 of ’67, J 
represented to Your Exc’ the causes which at that time 
made compliance with those Commands an impossibility ; 
and, even at present, the same difficulty exists, because 
their purport is still beyond range of the means available 
for its execution, and has exhausted all the expedients 
capable of being adapted for giving it practical effect 


‘ Antunez relates [Bibl. no. 6, p. 120] that a regular two-monthly 
mail service was instituted in 1765, at the Government expense, 
between Corufa and Montevideo; and that the vessels so employed 
carried despatches for Peru. 
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in the particular circumstances in which I find. myself, 
through having to attend to other more weighty and 
active duties, : 

In the irremediable absence of suitable vessels, especially 
of those that came for this object but were diverted by 
subsequent orders to another destination, I despatched 
Commander D= Domingo Perler, on the 23rd of De- 
cember, in the chambequin Andaluz under his command, 
to reconnoitre coastwise all the tract southwards from 
hence as far as the Strait of Magalhaens, and as much 
of that, and of its outlet as well, as might be possible. 
He was instructed as to all he should do in the course 
of his voyage, and how to act towards the English in 
the event of his finding them settled in any place within 
the tract indicated for his search and exploration; and, 
on the return voyage, he was to call in at the Waluznas 
Islands to report the results of his commission to the 
Governor there, so as to be of any use he could in what 
was committed to the latter’s care in regard to anything 
existing in those [islands], or in others of which he 
might have cognisance. 

I will advise Your Exc” of the results their united 
efforts may produce in reference to what they have in 
hand, and of my own action and endeavours, with all 
possible promptitude, that you may be pleased to pass 
the information to the King; and therefore I am now 
submitting this acknowledgement’ of the Command of 
August 21Ist, and that of the 29th of September which 
I received yesterday—by the brig Hoff, arrived at the 
port of Montevideo on the 18th instant. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Exc’ many years. 
Buenos Ayres: 24th January, 1768. 


Your most attentive Servant kisses Your Exc’’s hand. 


FRANC°® BUCARELI Y URSUA. 
Cot. 8 
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[P.S.] Most exct Sefior, I will apply myself to 
find out the distance from the island to the mainland; 
but I want first to hear what Porlier!,; who I expect has 
ascertained it, has to say. This name Falkland, according 
to my thinking, is confirmatory of its having been given 
by the English to the part of the Maluinas they have 
occupied. . 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D2 Julian de Arriaga. 


[Don Domingo Perler or Porlier wrote from Monte- 
video roads, on the 18th of December 1767, to Arriaga 
stating that he had received orders from Bucareli as ex- 
pressed in the latter’s above despatch no. 15, and that he 
expected to proceed to sea accordingly the next day; but 
protested at the same time that he could scarcely look for 
much success, as the chambeguzn under his command was 
not fitted to battle with the coarse seas and tempestuous 
winds prevailing at all seasons of the year in those high 
latitudes, and that, moreover, he had been unable to find 
any local pilot. 

On the 30th of April, 1768, he again wrote, from 
Montevideo roads, to Arriaga, reporting the negative 
results of his voyage, and the difficulties and drawbacks 
he had experienced. That letter is printed here as a 
Supplementary Paper. Perler had already reported his 
return to Bucareli, in a letter’‘dated April the 16th, which 
was forwarded to Arriaga and was acknowledged by His 
Excy on the 6th of October in the same year, as printed 
on p. 123. 

The Axdaluz arrived in a battered and leaky con- 
dition; twenty-five of her crew were carried ashore into 
hospital with scurvy and injuries; and the remnant of 
her badly salted provisions and weevily biscuit was 
dumped overboard.—Ed.] 


1 There is a good portrait in oils of this officer in the Naval 
Museum at Madrid. His name is catalogued (no. 855) as Porlier ; 
but in Admiral Pavia’s biographical notice of him [Bibl. no. 85] he is 
called Perler, and he himself wrote his name so. He was an Anda- 
lucian by birth, and served sixty years in the Navy. 
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[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No, 21, 
Most Excellent Sefior, 

In my despatch of the 17th of September of the 
year ’67 last past! I submitted to Your Excellency an 
account of the arrangements I had disposed immediately 
on receiving the Royal Command of the 4th of January 
of the same year: as well as of those I was about to 
put into operation for facilitating an exploration from 
the Chiloéan Islands to as far South as the latitude of the 
Strait. Effect having been given to all my plans I am 
now in receipt of information communicated by the 
Governor there in his despatches of the 31st of October 
of the same year and the 5th of January of this present 
one. From these it appears that he lost no time in fitting 
out one of the ga/eotas I mentioned, to sail on the expe- 
dition in company with the best pzragua* existing in 


1 See Enclosure I on p. 127. 


2 The mode of construction of these local craft called by the 
Spaniards fJiraguas—a word of Carib (Haytian) origin, but wide- 
spread use by adoption—has been put on record by the Padre Fray 
Pedro Gonzalez de Agiieros, a missionary priest of the Ocopa College 
who spent some time at Chiloé and travelled in Azraguas himself. 
He afterwards became ‘Guardian’ of the same college, and eventually 
its commissary or proctor in Madrid. 

In his Descripcion Historial de Chiloé [Bibl. no. 48] he wrote 
“ These ivaguas are constructed of five, or seven, planks: each piece 
being from two to four fathoms in length, half or three-quarters of a 
vara in width, and two or three inches in thickness. They dress them 
down so as to taper towards the extremities, in such wise that when 
fitted together the ends are narrowed in, and form the bow and stern. 
Then they char them on the top with fire. For joining up these planks 
and building the Zzrvagua together they bore a number of small holes 
about two inches apart along each edge [of every plank], through 
which they lace them together with a fine lashing that they lay up from 
certain tough canes called colegues, thus making a veritable seam just 
as if they were joining two pieces of cloth. To prevent the water 
from penetrating through the seams they apply the leaves of a tree 
pounded into a fibrous pulp, both inside and outside, all along the 


8—2 
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the Province; and that, when both were manned and 
equipped for sea, they got away, in fine weather, on the 
21st of December of the year ’67 above cited. 

Judging by the time which has passed since then 
I feel persuaded that (barring the accidents of the sea) 
we may take it that the expedition is now well advanced 
and will shortly be brought to a conclusion. And I will 
keep Your Excellency duly informed of its results as 
opportunities present themselves. 

May Our Lord grant to Your Excellency many years 
of life. Lima: 18th of Feb’, 1768. 

Most Exct Sefior, 

Your most humble, obedient and faithful Servant 

kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Se Be Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


seams. They pass the stitches over the same stuff, and by this means 
caulk the borings. 

“Built after this fashion the Jzvagua is turned out as neat and 
trim as an ordinary boat or small vessel; but without either keel or 
decking. To strengthen them they fit cross-knees inside, which they 
call darrotes, these they secure with wooden wedges in place of nails. 

“They are precarious craft, notwithstanding ; and as neither their 
sails, oars, nor other gear are of a kind such vessels require, they are 
apt to capsize readily ; and the risk is the greater through the happy- 
go-lucky way in which the people handle them, and the exceedingly 
dangerous character of the channels through which they navigate 
them in all weathers.” 

These vessels, then, were much on the model of the Solomon 
Islanders’ canoes, but vastly heavier and more clumsy: in fact more 
like a certain class—now extinct—of Maori canoe. 

Vidal Gormaz [Bibl. no. 94a] observes that from the same canes, 
or colihues as he spells it, pins are split with which the seams of the 
sails of these fivaguas are secured, the cloths being pinned together 
instead of being sewn; and that when they reach port the crew 
unpin the cloths and use them as shawls or coverings for their bodies. 

The lashing which serves to lace the planks of the hull together 
is stated by the same author to be called mefua, and to be laid up 
from filaments obtained by bruising a kind of gzz@a which stands well 
in the water—a cane similar to that from which the seaming pins are 
prepared. Both the colihue and the guz/a belong, botanically, to 
Chusquea (sp. Cumingii according to Gay [Bibl. no. 44]). 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. 
No. *24. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

After I had written and closed my communication 
of the 18th of February I received, in the mail which 
has since arrived by way of Buenos Ayres, the Royal 
Command of the 21st of August ’67, in which you in- 
formed me that it had not been possible to make any 
definite advance towards ascertaining the precise spot 
where the English have planted their establishment in 
these Seas, although some clues had been obtained which 
point to its being not at the island of La Madre de Dios, 
off the coast of this continent between 51° and 53 of 
latitude (as was signified to me under date the 16th of 
February of last year), but rather on the far side of the 
Strait of Magalhaens, at an island not very distant from 
the Maluinas. And you observed, in concluding, that the 
KING can only hope to clear up these doubts by means of 
the reconnoitring parties and explorations recommended 
to my attention, the carrying out of which His Majesty 
now commits afresh to my charge. 

I beg you to accept my assurance, in regard to these 
matters, whilst making tender of my profoundest love 
and fidelity, that, did the justification of His Majesty’s 
sovereign confidence thus reposed bind me to no more 
than the sacrifice of my person, my last brief moments 
should be divided between this most important quest and 
the fulfilment of his Royal pleasure. 

In obedience thereto I at once issued to the Governor 
of Chiloé the specific orders mentioned in my former 
despatch of the 18th of February, his course of action 
being so concerted that we may at least arrive at a safe 
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conclusion as to that nation not having occupied any place 
on this side of the Straits, thus disposing in one way or 
another of one of the points put forward in London in 
those craftily dressed up scraps of news. In this way the 
tract on the far side of the Straits of Magalhaens will be 
the only part left to reconnoitre; and our examinations and 
observations can be made there with the less incertitude, 
in that we shall be working over better known ground, 

It seems very probable that the choice of the English 
may have fallen on one of the islands lying East of the 
Maluynas, which are those of Sethvalt Wert}, or others, 
and afford the conveniences referred to in tome 9 of the 
Dutch voyages to America, accounts of some of which are 
collected in tome 10 of the 4t° impression of the Historia 
general de los Viages. Or it may be in those same 
Maluynas, whose limits even as to diameter and circum- 
ference have never been clearly ascertained. For a course 
laid in the direction where they are situated goes far to 
ensure to our vessels a good weatherly position for making 
Port Louis*—or for passing through Mayre’s‘ Strait or 
round the Horn into the South Sea, 

But, for the effective exploration of those latitudes 
from the port of El Callao [as a base] the same obstacles 
that I brought to Your Excellency’s notice in my despatch 
of the 25th of November last past still stand in the Way ; 


* Sebald de Weert; but his islands appear to lie on the N.W. 
fringe of the Maluinas—not ‘East’ of them—being now called after 
H.M.S. Jason. 

® The work here referred to by the Viceroy is the collection of 
voyages edited by the Abbé Prévost, intituled “Aistozre générale des 
Voyages.” The first edition began to be published at Paris in 1746: 
another at Amsterdam in the following year. 

* Port Louis was renamed Puerto de la Soledad when France sold 
her claims in the Falklands to Spain. It is the harbour at the head 
of the inlet now known as Berkeley Sound ; being some miles to the 
Northward of Port Stanley, the existing capital and seat of Govern- 
ment of the Falkland Islands. 


* Le Maire’s. 
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and I felt therefore much relieved on learning the news 
which the Governor of Buenos Ayres has just communi- 
cated to me, under date the 5th of January, to the effect 
that he was about to despatch two vessels, in virtue of 
direct orders from home, to examine the coast from that 
place to the Straits of Magalhaens and Tierra del Fuego. 
It may be that by means of one or the other of these 
operations this most. important question will be cleared up; 
and I therefore continue fully on the alert to advance its 
solution by every means I can provide, and to give an 
account of the progress of events, at the proper time, to 
Your Excellency, whose life may God preserve for many 
years. 

Lima: Ist of March, 1768. 

Most Exct Sefior, 

Your Most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant kisses 

Your Excellency’s hand. 
. MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the most Exct Sor Bo Fr D Julian de Arriaga. 


[On the 17th of March, 1768, D® Antonio Guill, 
President of Chile, acknowledged receipt of the King’s 
Commands communicated to him by Arriaga in despatches 
dated the 29th of September, and the 13th and 14th of 
November of the preceding year, together with their 
enclosures. 

The President professed himself duly apprised of their 
contents, and, referring to his own despatch of the 16th of 
Nov. 1767, reported that since that date he had not been 
able to discover the merest trace of any English settle- 
ment; but that he was not yet in possession of the results 
of the commission he had despatched through the Governor 
of Chiloé for a search expedition among the islands and 
sounds and main coast-line as far southwards as La Madre 
de Dios, which the latter officer had set about putting 
into effect. So soon, however, as the intelligence he was 
awaiting should reach him he would not fail to submit an 
account of the results, for His Majesty’s information, by all 
routes and without delay.—Ed.] 
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DESPATCH 


[from the President of Chile to the Secretary of State for 
| the Indies]. 
No. 16. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


Sefior: In pursuance of the 
oe seg eee orders I reported to Your Excel- 
telligence, transmitted tohim Jency having communicated to the 
by the Governor of Chiloé, : : 
of having despatched two Governor of Chiloé requiring an 
small vessels to ascertain ; 
whether there is any English €XPloration to be made of the 
—— in those seas Or Coast to the southward as far as 

the Straits of Magalhaens, and also 
of the island of La Madre de Dios, and for ascertaining 
positively whether there is or is not a settlement of English 
people anywhere thereabouts, he advises me, in a despatch 
of the 5th of February last past, of the departure of two 
craft detailed on that service with instructions as directed 
by Your Excellency in your Command of the 4th of the 
corresponding month of 1767, 

The Governor [of Chiloé] promises to give an early 
report of the results, as you will see by the copy of his 
letter I now pass to Your Excellency’s hands. 

Meanwhile I give Your Excellency this present account 
of action taken; and will in due course do the same of 
whatever may occur in connection with this serious subject, 
begging that you will be pleased to acquaint His Majesty 
therewith. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years, 
as is my desire. 
Santiago de Chile: 23rd of April, 1768. 
Most Exct Sefior, 
&c. &c. 
ANTONIO GUILL Y GONZAGA. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D= Julian de Arriaga. 
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Enclosure. 


[Copy of a Letter from the Governor of Chiloé to the 
President of Chile.] 


Very Illustrious Sefior President, Governor, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief—In the matter of exploring the South 
coast from Guayaneco as far as the Straits with the 
small vessels I mentioned to Your Exc’ in my letter of 
October 31st, regarding which I have since received Your 
Exc’’s instructions accompanied by copies of the Royal 
Commands of January 4th, February 7th and 16th, of the 
year 1767 now past,—forwarded to me by the Governor 
of Valdivia in Don Patricio Andrade’s canoe when she 
returned to this port on the 19th of December,—I beg to 
report to Your Exc’ that I now deem the sojourn I was 
obliged to make at Castro, in order to give the necessary 
personal attention to the Jesuits’ affairs, to have been 
useful; both because the exploring craft go better provided 
through the arrival of the stores sent here in the Sax 
Josef, and because, in addition to the weather having been 
against their voyage before that time, it appears that 
there were yetewanting Your Exc’’s final instructions, in 
accordance with which I have [since their arrival] drawn 
up rules for the guidance of the officers appointed. Of 
these I will give an account on another occasion, as well 
as of the schedules handed to them at Queil Cove, whither 
I repaired on leaving Chacao, to see the expedition 
finally off. They then proceeded on their course at 
daylight on the 28th of December aforesaid towards the 
extremity of this island, whence they must cross the 
wide channel of Los Guafos, which separates it from the 
Guayteca Archipelago. The weather continued favour- 
able for the undertaking which I trust may end in success. 

May Our Lord preserve and prosper Your Exc’’s 
valuable life for many years, as is my desire. 


Chacao: 5th of January, 1768. Most Illustrious Sefior, 
&c. &c. MANUEL DE CASTELBLANCO, 


[On the 24th of March, 1768, the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres wrote to the Secretary of State for the Indies a 
despatch in which he acknowledged receipt of the latter's 
communications dated the-13th and 14th of November 
preceding, which had reference: to earlier ones of Sept. 29 
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of ’67 and Dec. 29 of ’66; and showed little inclination to 
credit the theory that a British frigate (the Do/phin) had 
endeavoured to open up a trade with Paraguay through 
Portuguese territory in the Brazils. His views, in fact, 
seemed to be pretty closely in touch with those expressed 
by the Viceroy of Peru in his lengthy and rambling 
despatches nos. 82 and 83 (9.v.).—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir:-Don Domingo Perler, commanding 
the chambequin Andaluz, who sailed from the port of 
Montevideo on the 23rd of last December to look for the 
English and explore the coast from Cape San Antonio as 
far as the mouth of the Straits’ of Magalhaens, returned 
to port on the 15th of April ult. having executed his 
commission in so far as the weather and the vessel under 
his command allowed in those seas. I pass to Your 
Excellency’s notice the information submitted in his letter, 
journal, and chart of the localities marked out for him, 
which I am enclosing with my despatch; in the course of 
the examination made by him, however, he found them 
uninhabited. Trusting Your Excellency will be pleased to 
acquaint the King with all of this. . 


May Our Lord preserve Your Exc’ as is my wish. 
Buenos Ayres: 2nd May, 1768. 


Most Exct Sefior, 
Your most attentive servant kisses Your Exc’’s hand. 
FRANC° BUCARELI Y URSUA. 
To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr, D? Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosures.—Letter, journal, and chart. 
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[The above despatch and enclosures were acknowledged 
by Arriaga on Oct. 6th following, thus—Ed.]: 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres]. 


Most Excellent Seifior, 


I have given account to the King of Your Exc’s 
despatch of the 2nd of May, which was accompanied by 
a letter’, journal and charts delivered to you by Captain 
Don Domingo Perler, commander of the chambeguin 
Andaluz, showing the results of his commission to discover 
the English [settlement] and reconnoitre all the coast from 
Cape San Antonio to the mouth of Magalhaens’ Strait ; 
and His Majesty is duly apprised of the information they 
contain. 


May God &c. S=® Ildefonso: 6th October, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To So D® France Bucareli. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 87. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 
- Just after I had written and closed up my despatches 
of the 26th and 27th? of the present month, wherein, in 
acknowledging certain Royal Commands to which they 


1 The letter is a short narrative by Perler of the events and 
hardships of his voyage ; and is not printed here because his other 
one, penned on almost identical lines on the 30th of April, 1768, and 
addressed to Arriaga (whom he had notified on Dec. 18th, 1767, of his 
mission) will be found among the Supplementary Papers. 


2 Nos. 82 and 83: printed at pp. 83 and 158. 
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respectively bore reference, I explained my views con- 
cerning settlements cf English people in those seas, a 
traveller of good address and education and worthy of all 
credence arrived, by way of Chile, who assured me that, 
while at Monte Video, he had met and conversed with the 
French Governor! of the MWa/uznas, and that the latter. 
had on several occasions affirmed as a positive fact the 
existence of an English settlement in those very Maluin 
Islands for months past. He mentioned, as one of the 
things in proof of it, a sort of portable block-house con- 
structed of timber, which they had erected without loss 
of time as soon as they landed there; and in it they had 
mounted artillery appropriate to it. 

It has appeared to me that although, considering the 
time that has elapsed, the Governor of Buenos Ayres has 
most probably conveyed this intelligence to Your Excel- 
lency—especially as it is so much easier for him to make 
sure about it, having received the aforesaid French Governor 
and his officers at that place [Buenos Ayres] after they 
evacuated their settlement at the MWa/uznas,—although, I 
say, such is probably already done, yet since it is just one 
of the eventualities I deemed likely to happen, and fore- 
shadowed in my despatch of the Ist of March of this 
year’, it has seemed to me proper, being stimulated by 
the gravity and importance of the subject, to acquaint 
Your Excellency with these particulars in order that you 
may command my humble obedience according to your 
judgment. And being furthermore now in correspondence 
with the Spaniards recently installed [at the M/aluznas| an 
actuality of so great moment could scarcely have failed 
to make itself known to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, 


1 Namely M. Bougainville de Nerville, cousin-german to M. de 
Bougainville himself. 


2 No. 24: printed at p. 117. 
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when news of it has already succeeded in traversing the 
enormous distance [from the JZa/uznas] to this Capital. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 30th of May, 1768. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most obedient, humble, and faithful Servant kisses 
Your Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Viceroy 
of Peru, in acknowledgement of the foregoing]. 


By Your Excellency’s despatch no. 87 the KING is 
made acquainted with the information given to Your 
Excellency by a traveller who stated that he had had 
personal converse with the late French Governor of the 
Maluinas, who affirmed the presence of the English in 
those islands for some months past; and I may inform 
Your Excellency that similar advices had already been 
received through Buenos Ayres’. 


May God &c. S Lorenzo: 17th of October, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To S® Viceroy of Peru. 


1 Those advices were contained in a despatch to Arriaga, penned 
by Bucareli on the 20th of August, 1767, in which he reported having 
received a communication from Don Felipe Ruiz Puente (Governor of 
the Maluinas) enclosing copies in French of letters that had passed 
between M. de Nerville and Capt. M‘Bride, of H.M.S. /ason, at 
Port Louis, on the 4th of December previous. _The whole corre- 
spondence is preserved in the Archivo de Indias [138—6—3], and is 
corroborated by M¢‘Bride’s original report to the Secretary of the 
—— which is in the Record Office [Adm., Sec., In-Letters 
2116]. 

- The gist of the incident is that some of the /ason’s officers, while 
out exploring along Falkland Sound (their ship being moored in 
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OFFICE NOTE 
[in ARRIAGA’S handwriting, on a separate slip]. 
“Let a copy of the accompanying despatch be passed 
to Se Grimaldi with the Minute of the 14th of May, 1768.” 


MINUTE 
[by the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Minister 
of State]. 
Most Exct Sefior, 

The Viceroy of Peru and the President of Chile in 
pursuance of the Commands communicated to them under 
date the 4th of January, and the 7th and 16th of February, 
touching the settlement of Englishmen in the islands or on 
the coasts of that Realm, submit what Your Exc’ will 
observe from the annexed copies of the Viceroy’s two 
despatches of the 17th of September‘and 25th of November 


Port Egmont), had discovered a bottle containing a record of M. de 
Bougainville’s colony at Port Louis. Capt. M°Bride determined to 
search out the French intruders, as he supposed them (although, in 
reality, they were there before him), just as the Spanish explorers 
were scouting for himself, though he did not know that either. ‘The 
situation was in fact a sort of international blind-man’s buff. 

On entering the bay the frigate was at first taken to be French, 
and, even when the British ensign at her peak was made out from the 
shore, M. de Nerville still thought “que c’étoit peut étre un Badinage 
de M* de Bougainville,” who was expected there about that time. 
Meanwhile the Capitaine du Port had been sent out to pilot the 
stranger in; but on finding she was English he hurriedly made for 
the shore, briskly pursued by the /ason’s galley with an officer 
charged to deliver a letter to the ‘Governor.’ To make a long story 
short, communications were eventually established between the two 
row-boats, with much caution: civilities were exchanged, demands 
made by both parties, threats delivered, and mutual protests lodged, 
amidst considerable difficulties arising out of a lack of familiarity with 
each others’ language. A Council of War was held on shore, and 
M‘Bride obtained the Governor’s assent that he should land, un- 
attended. When they met, M. de Nerville having produced his 
commission and Orders, the war clouds blew over, and both com- 
manders became cordial and confidential friends. The interview 
ended with a general invitation to dinner for all the French officials. 
Next day a favourable slant of wind enabled the /ason to put to sea; 
and, after sending two of his lieutenants ashore to pay parting com- 
pliments and take formal leave of the French Governor, M°Bride 
departed and returned to Port Egmont. 


TOR Ne a oe 
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last, and from the other one of the President dated the 
16th of November. These I pass to Your Exc”’s hands, 
by command of the King, that you may make such use of 
the information as may be proper. 


May God preserve Your Exc’ many years. Aranjuez: 
14th May, 1768. 
: JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Ser Margs de Grimaldi. 


[3 Anclosures as quoted. | 


Enclosure I, 


[Copy of a Despatch from the Viceroy of Peru to the 
Secretary of State for the Indies. ] 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


PDEs CS - Your Excellency communicated 
“Acknowledging receip 

of the Royal Command of t© me, under date the fourth of 
the 4th of January, 1767; January of this year, the Royal 
and reporting that in obedi- Command? for an exploration of 


ence thereto he has made : : ) 
artikipemshin foc’ tee wacky the main coast-line of the KING’S 


_despatch of an expedition dominions South of the Realm of 


from the Island of Chiloéin Peru as far as Cape Horn, and the 

Srccions nation ox the Gaiciss islands adjacent to it, lest perchance 

or coasts to the Southward.” the English had established any 
settlement in those parts. 

And with this object I was to strenuously charge the 
Governors of all ports in the jurisdiction of this Vice- 
Kingdom to send out some small vessels along the coasts 
of their several districts and the islands near by, to make 
a search in that respect: observing the cautions and other 
instructions contained in that provision. 

In obedience to this Command I immediately decided 
to write to the Governor of Chiloé, which island affords, 
with the rest of its archipelago, the Hwaytecas*, and the 


1 See pp. 51-52. 

2 The name ‘ Guaytecas’ (or Huaytecas) is now restricted, on the 
Admiralty charts, toa small group at the northern extremity of the 
innumerable islands and rocks which form, with the maze of narrow 
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Peninsula of Zves Montes, a group of sites most convenient 
and well adapted for a project of the kind,—which I have 
always viewed with suspicion, as indeed I have more than 
once hinted since the time I served as President of Chile. 

I therefore gave most specific orders to the said 
Governor to immediately get ready two galeotas or 
bergantinas’ which, during my tenure of office there, 
I ordered to be built to meet the Chilian administrative 
requirements, in view of some contingency of this or 
a similar kind arising in the royal service; and which 
were completed after I left, notwithstanding very strong 
opposition. : 

I instructed him to furnish them with crews of picked 
men, who should explore all the islands one by one, put 
into each of the many creeks and inlets formed by the 
copious rivers that descend from the Cordillera, pass within 
the Strait of Magalhaens, and lodge—if they should chance 
upon any settlement—the protests and injunction prescribed 
in His Majesty’s command. 

To make the best use of the season, which was then 
not the most opportune for vessels to quit that port in for 
the higher latitudes, I forwarded a sealed packet wd 
Valparaiso on the 13th of August of this year, to the 
President of Chile, for him to send on by land to the 
Governor of Valdivia, with orders to pass it across from 
land to land in the boat belonging to the fortress there, 
for delivery at the Island of Chiloé. I also despatched a. 
duplicate of it on the 19th of the same month and year ; 
and I set about collecting together stores and munitions 
and other things that might be wanted in fitting out the 
expedition. These will go forward without fail in the 
annual treasure-ship, whose departure I shall hasten for 
this purpose so that she will sail before the customary 


channels they subtend, what is more generally known as the Chonos 
Archipelago. This extends from Chiloé for 200 miles southwards 
along the Patagonian coast, and terminates in the Peninsula of Tres 
Montes. Forty miles S. of that, across the Gulf of Pefias, lie the 
Guayanecos, whose name is now similarly confined to a small group, 
on one of which the disastrous wreck of H.M.S. Wager occurred in 
1741. These again merge into a farther maze of islands, channels, 
and fiords which extend 300 miles in a southerly direction as far as 
the western entrance of Magalhaens’ Strait. It is only that Strait 
indeed, which breaks their continuity with the fitly named Isle of 
Desolation and the rest of its congeners terminating with la Tierra 
del Fuego. : 


1 Or, as we might call them, barges or shallops. 
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date: and I will give attention to all matters that may 
conduce to the success of so important an undertaking 
as this. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 17th of Sept. 1767. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant kisses 
Your Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D2 Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure II. 


[Copy of a Despatch from the President 8f Chile to the 
Secretary of State for the Indies.] 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


I have just received by way of Buenos Ayres Your 
Excellency’s Commands of the 4th of January, and the 
7th and 16th of February, relating to the settlement it is 
feared the English have formed in the neighbouring 
islands, or perhaps the main coast-line, of His Majesty’s 
dominions in the South Sea, or between Buenos Ayres 
and the Horn, as alleged by Monsieur Guiot, commander 
of the Frigate Agwzla! on his return to S" Malé from the 
Maluin Islands. 

Your Excellency explained that M. Guiot was inclined 
to believe the settlement might be in the interior of the 
Straits of Magalhaens, or at some part of the main coast- 
line on this side of them: and you added that, in support 
of that view, he quoted what an English shipmaster whom 
he met at Madeira had told him concerning two Frigates 
of that nation which called in there and were bound on 
another voyage like Captain Biron’s. This pilot suspected 
that the English designed to establish a post at an island 
situated about the middle of the Straits, called ‘ Dauphine 
or Saint Louis’ Island’; or possibly at the one named 
la Madre de Dios lying between 50° and 53° of latitude S.? 


' The vessel here alluded to was 7Aigle, of Saint Malo, under 
charter to M. de Bougainville : not to be confused with the Spanish 
frigate Aguzla. 


It seems possible that the latitudinal position of Ja Madre. de 
Dios had something to do with its being confused with the Falkland 


Coy; 9 
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On these premisses, and foreseeing the importance of 
having a stronger naval force in these Seas wherewith 
to oust the.occupants from so prejudicial a settlement, 
if the negociations now in progress at the Court of London 
with a view to secure its abandonment should fail in their 
purpose, His Majesty had decided that three of the four 
frigates which were to rendezvous at Montevideo should 
at once proceed from the Rio de la Plata to El Callao. 
And the Governor of Buenos Ayres had accordingly been 
instructed to embark the St Fée battalion in them to 
serve on the establishment of this Realm, in response to 
my urgent solicitation for an increase in the regular troops 
at my disposal; the frigates at the same time receiving 
orders to put in at the port of La Concepcion for their 
disembarkation. All of which the Viceroy was to be 
advised of, discretion being reserved to him to divert a 
portion of these troops if any other occurrence of a more 
pressing nature should oblige him to. 

Having learned these particulars, I am now able to 
report that the latest news from Chiloé is to the effect that 
not the smallest trace of any such settlement has been 
discovered at the island named /a Madre de Dios; and 
that if anything of the kind existed there it would be 
difficult of concealment, because of the frequent trips made 
in canoes during the milder weather from November to 
April from Chacao harbour to the islands of the Chonos 
and Guaytecas archipelagoes. No sign whatever was 
observed there during the last of these trips; and if 
foreigners were in occupation there it would be difficult 
for them not to come within range of some of our out- 
lying population, either in quest of provisions, or for the 
illicit smuggling of goods. 

The story in public circulation here, derived through 
letters from Buenos Ayres, is that the English settlement 
is in the Island of Fuego, near the spot where the India- 
man /a Concepcion was lost: that they were observed there 
by a frigate of ours on her way back from the J/aluznas : 
that they had a small wooden portable fort there, and a 
medium sized frigate at anchor’; and that on being asked 


Islands, which lie between the parallels here mentioned and were 
practically unknown to the Spaniards then, except the Eastern ones 
under the name Maluinas. 


1 A misconception as to place. Some story must have reached 
Buenos Ayres from Port Egmont, perhaps vzé Europe, and have been 
ascribed to an informant as if he wrote from or had visited Tierra del 
Fuego, through lack of geographical knowledge. 
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their motive for staying there—in territory belonging to 
the KING our Lord—they replied that they did so with the 
idea that he would buy them out, as had been done in the 
case of the French at the JZaluinas. 

I feel sure that the Governor of Buenos Ayres will 
have made Your Excellency acquainted with the details 
of this affair, and that he will be awaiting His Majesty’s 
order to evict them. Wherefore I conclude that the 
arrangement by which the frigates were to come on with 
the S'@ Fée battalion for delivery at La Concepcion, and then 
to proceed to El Callao, will not have taken effect, some 
of them having been requisitioned for the conveyance of 
Jesuits to Europe. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, however, and in 
order that I may report to His Majesty with all the 
certitude demanded by the gravity of the subject, I have 
directed the Governor of Chiloé to despatch two country 
craft, well supplied, and in charge of men of ability, well 
up in navigation and possessing local experience of that 
coast, for the purpose of visiting the Guaitecas and other 
islands and of examining the whole tract as far as latitude 
53°; but especially the island of /a Madre de Dios. 

They will carry some one with them who knows the 
English language, and some one besides competent to 
furtively make a sketch of the place where the settle- 
ment may be situated, and of its other features, as Your 
Excellency indicated was desirable. 

I issued most precise instructions in regard to every- 
thing, in order that when performed, the Governor may 
render me an account of the results, the which I will 
immediately pass to Your Excellency’s hands; and I will 
advise the Viceroy at the same time, as I am doing now. 

I beg Your Excellency to be so good as to explain all 
this to His Majesty for his royal information. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life, as is my wish. 


Santiago de Chile: 16th of November, 1767. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most obedient and faithful Servant kisses Your 
Excellency’s hands. 
ANTONIO GUILL Y GONZAGA. 


To the most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga, 
9—2 
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Enclosure If. 


[Copy of a Despatch from the Viceroy of Peru to the 
Secretary of State for the Indies.] 


: No. 13 [?]. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 

Your Excellency recently took occasion to com- 
municate to me, under date the 16th of February of this 
year, the formation by the English of a settlement at the 
island of La Madre de Dios, which, on the map and descrip- 
tion I sent home to you from Chile, compiled from all the 
pre-existing sailing-directions for these seas, is placed in 
lat. 50° 36’ and long. 309° 58’. No further details of this 
island were sent, because nothing is to be found about it 
either in old or in recent notices. 

Your Excellency furthermore informed me that official 
correspondence was passing in London with a view to 
procure the abandonment by the English of their scheme ; 
adding that I should be advised of the outcome, and of 
His Majesty’s intentions formed thereupon. 

In these circumstances it becomes necessary that I put 
you in possession of such brief intelligence as it has been 
possible, owing to my greater proximity [to the scene of 
action], for me to gather here: in order that the KING'S 
designs may not be frustrated, nor their execution retarded, 
in the event of His Majesty ordering that the strangers be 
evicted from the aforesaid island by force. _ 

Firstly, in reference to our naval strength in this Sea. 
At the present, owing to the ship of the line A/ Peruano 
having been sent home with the Jesuits expelled from this 
Realm and from Chile, I am left without any other vessel. 
It is stated that the three Frigates to whom the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres was to issue orders to proceed on to these 
Seas are likewise conveying Jesuits home from Paraguay. 
The Viceroy of Santa Fée advises me that of the battalion 
intended for his station six companies were disembarked 
at La Guayra, in a much enfeebled condition: so that I 
have neither the one nor the other. 

The troops at Lima, besides being so few in number, 
as Your Excellency will observe from the returns forwarded 
to you, are now one company short through having had to 
furnish a garrison for El Flavio. Even this might not 
cause me anxiety because I could raise a force here—good 
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or bad. But I consider that the local people, bred in a 
clime where they have never seen it rain, nor snow, nor 
thunder, would need no other enemy than the rigours of 
the climate in those regions neighbouring the Cape to make 
them succumb, and be scoffed at by their opponents. 

I would urge, if Your Excellency will permit me to say 
so, that any expedition for this objective ought to emanate 
from Buenos Ayres; and for the following reasons: in 
the first place, because the distance to be traversed from 
that port is only twenty-nine degrees, whereas from Lima, 
situated in 124°, to 54° S. (which position must be reached 
before one can stand in to make the land in 51° 36’ [szc]), there 
is left a difference, between the one voyage and the other, 
of twelve and a half degrees to cover, without taking into 
account the currents, which are always contrary from this 
side. Nor is there any port of call available here, while 
from Buenos Ayres they could put in at the Maluynas. 

And secondly, because there are plenty of Spanish 
[ze. European] troops at Buenos Ayres, with experienced 
officers, arms, ammunition and military stores in abundance, 
all of which we lack here; while provisions are much 
cheaper to buy there than in this city, and less liable to 
spoil by keeping. 

The only care common to both places is the need of 
subjecting the troops to as little exposure as possible; and 
that applies in lesser degree to those over there, through 
their being bred in another climate than those locally 
recruited. 

Your Excellency’s ready discernment will assign to 
these my views such place in your estimation as they may 
merit, that you may favour me with whatever commands 
may be most to your satisfaction: awaiting which I hold 
myself at your disposal to obey them with the most 
profound respect. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 25th of November, 1767. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your must humble, obedient, and faithful Servant kisses 
Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT, 
To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 
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DESPATCH 
[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the President 
of Chile, conveying a Royal Command]. 

I have laid before the King the information Your 
Honour communicated in your despatch of the 16th of 
November last in pursuance of the Commands of the 4th 
of January, and 7th and 16th of February of the same year, 
with reference to the settlement of English in the islands 
adjacent to, or on the mainland of, His Majesty’s dominions 
in yonder Realm of Peru; and having learned Your 
Honour’s arrangements for two country craft to start from 
Chiloé to explore along that coast, especially the island of 
la Madre de Dios, he commands me to intimate to Your 
Honour that these investigations should be continued as a 
general practice, with as much frequency as the seasons 
proper for them permit, and that you should keep him 
advised of their results as opportunities occur. 


May God, &c. Aranjuez: 13th May, 1768. 


“JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set D Antonio Guill. 


MINUTE 
[by the Minister of State at Madrid to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 

I have to-day received the accompanying despatch 
from the Prince de Masserano in which he discusses certain 
information about Captain Wallace [sc], who has returned 
from making explorations in the South Sea, and which 
I transmit to you that you may acquaint yourself with its 
contents, and return it to me afterwards. 

May God preserve Your Excellency many years, as is 
my wish. Aranjuez: 1oth of June, 1768. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 
To Ser D2 Julian de Arriaga. 


@ 
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Enclosure. 


[Despatch .from the Prince de Masserano, Spanish Ambas- 
sador at the Court of London, to the Marqués de 
Grimaldi, Minister of State at Madrid.] 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My Dear Sir: The Dolphin ship of war, of whose 
whereabouts we have been ignorant for more than a year 
and a half, has returned to this port; and Captain Wallace 
[sic], who was in command of her, had audience of the 
Sovereign the day before yesterday. It is said that he 
has been round the world, and a host of jumbled-up 
details of the voyage are being bruited about. The 
public prints aver that he has discovered some Islands 
in the South Sea, in the latitude of 20 degrees S.; but, as 
the longitude is not stated, one cannot know their true 
position. If we may put faith in the gazettes, he has given 
the name “King George’s Land” to the principal one? 
(which is large and fertile, and very thickly peopled) and 
to the others the names “Charlotte,” “Gloucester,” “ Bos- 
cawen,” “Keppel,” and “ Wallace” [szc]?. 

I send Your Excellency the Gazetteer of yesterday and 
to-day that you may see what is stated of this new dis- 
covery: but, until we have other more positive information, 
we ought not to take much account of what the newspapers 
of this country say®. 

If this [ae. the British] Government should be thinking 
of sending out a colony to these Islands (where, as I am 
assured, they have left no one) it would add to the reasons 
we have for complaining of its procedures. The injury 


1 This, of course, was Tahiti. 
2 Nukutavaki, Paraoa, Tafahi, Niuatobutabu, and Uea respectively. 


3 Lloya’s Evening Post and British Chronicle of May 23-25 
reported the Dolphin’s return to England and gave a notice of her 
discovery of Tahiti and of her sojourn there, with some account of the 
natives, which was continued in the succeeding issue. 

The same notice appeared in the corresponding number of The 
London Chronicle of May 24-26; and was reprinted by The Gazetteer 
and New Daily Advertiser on May 26 and 27, with a few important 
words of comment added. [Bibl. nos. 63, 64, 45-] 

This seems to have been the first public announcement in England 


~ of the discovery of Tahiti, the Do/fAim having arrived in the Downs 


on May the 20th; the article is reprinted in -these volumes (as a 
Supplementary Paper), not being readily accessible in the original. 
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that may result to us from their settlement will be greater 
or less, and their enterprise the more or less tolerable, in 
proportion to the distance at which the Islands may lie 
from our mainland.; but it is in any case most unfortunate 
that it should be in the South Sea, where ships of that 
nation used formerly not to go. 

I have examined some maps and find nothing more in 
the latitude of 20° than the isles of Trespies. 

As I know how important this subject is I will use all 
possible means for procuring the information we need, for 
communication to Your Excellency in order that you may 
notify me of any step you wish me to take in the matter. 

They have just told me that it is believed the Jason 
will go to replace the Dolphin in the South Sea. Of the 
Swallow, which passed through the Strait of Magalhaens 
in company with the latter, no news is to hand; and it is 
feared she may have been lost. 

May God preserve to Y.E. many years of life, as is my 
wish. London: 27th May, 1768. &c., &c. 


EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Sor Marqués de Grimaldi. 


MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Minister 
of State at Madrid]. 


Most Exct Sor, 


I am returning to your hands, in accordance with 
Your Excellency’s minute of the roth of this month, the 
Prince de Masserano’s despatch herewith, after having made 
myself acquainted with the information it contains about 
Captain Wallace [séc], who has returned from making 
explorations in the South Sea. 


May God, &c. Aranjuez: 13th of June, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set Margs de Grimaldi. 
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MINUTE 
[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. 

I have laid the annexed despatch from the Prince de 
Masserano before the King, together with the Journal it 
covers, and H.M. has directed me to transmit it to 5 Sa 
both in order that you may make yourself acquainted with 
its contents and also that you may state your opinion about 
bringing to Spain the seaman’s formal declaration that he 
volunteers to come. 

May God, &c. The Palace: 4th July, 1768. 

EL MARQS’ DE GRIMALDI. 
To Se D» Julian de Arriaga. 


Annexure. [A copy of the despatch and enclosure here following. | 


DESPATCH 
[from the Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St James 
to the Minister of State at Madrid]. 
No. 1370. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 

My dear Sir: As a result of the recent measures 
taken by the French embassy and myself to ascertain 
clearly where the islands publicly stated here to have been 
discovered by Capt Wallace are situated, we have managed 
to come across a seaman out of his own ship the Dolphin, 
who has promised to supply us with a very circumstantial 
journal of his voyage, which I will perhaps enclose here- 
under. The person through whom we got him to speak 
has had several conversations with him; and, according to 
the information he has given him—for the truth and 
accuracy of which he says he will vouch with his head—it 
seems that we cannot doubt but that the Islands the afore- 
said Wallace claims to have discovered are the same that 
were seen in the year 1605 by Quirdés, under whose name 
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they appear in the English atlases. Amongst other par- 
ticulars he has related, he says that his Captain took 
soundings all along our coasts from the Rio de la Plata to 
the Strait of Magalhaens, and even in the Strait itself 
as well, 

This seaman, who has served in Spain in the ship 
Glorioso, being now discontented with service under his 
own nation, wishes to return to ours; it was with that 
object in view, and by the aid of a small gratuity given 
him, that he has supplied the information for which he 
was asked. I do not know in what capacity he aspires to 
enter it; if as a mere seaman, I think there need be no 
difficulty over there about admitting him, but there might 
be some in making him a Master or in giving him any 
other sort of employment in some one of our ships. He has 
only explained that he has a lively wish to serve in Spain, 
without particularising anything else. But, mindful of that 
same [difficulty], I have not ventured to promise that he 
shall be sent over, and I restrict myself to writing to Your 
Excellency in his behalf. 

In the meanwhile, until Your Excellency is pleased to 
advise me as to whether his offer shall be accepted or not, 
it will be necessary to contribute towards his support ; and 
this I am intending to do, being persuaded that my action 
will not meet with disapproval. 

They have just brought me the Journal that had been 
promised, a copy of which I herewith transmit to Your 
Excellency. -After having read it attentively it appears to 
me that the islands Capt Wallace has been at can be no 
other than those discovered by Quirds. 

May God preserve Your ExcY many years, as is my 
desire. London: 24th June, 1768. 

Most Exct Sefior, &c. &c. 
EL PRINCIPE DE MASSERANO. 
To the Most Exct Ser Margs de Grimaldi. 
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Enclosure. 


[Narrative of the Voyage of the Dolphin, commanded by 
Captain Wallace [sic] to the South Sea.]? 


The Dolphin sailed in the month of September 1766 
from Plymouth, accompanied by the Szad/ow or Hirondelle. 
She put into Madeira for water and to take in a lading of 
Madeira wines. She proceeded to the island of St Iago, 
still in company with the Hirondelle. She put in there for 
water. From the island of St Iago she made for the point 
of the Rio de la Plata and sighted Cape San Antonio 
without putting in there’. : 

The Dolphin and Swallow shaped a course from Cape 
San Antonio towards Cape Virgin; and began to take a 
series of soundings all along the coast extending from 
beyond Cape Blanco as far as Cape Virgin, where they 
tarried in order to get water and traffic with the Patagonians 
during a few days. 

Three men and two women of that nation came on 
board the Dolphin. Their stature is gigantic, being about 
seven English feet*. 

The Dolphin and Swallow, after sighting Cape Virgin 
and taking soundings [off it] passed into the Strait in the 
month of December 1766. They were detained in it, by 
contrary winds, nearly five months‘, All this time was 


1 The MS. narrative, or ‘journal’ as.it is called by Masserano, is 
written (in an Italian looking hand) in good French ; and is apparently 
the original copy made for and transmitted by him. The Dolphin 
had arrived in the Thames only a month before the date of Masserano’s 
despatch ; and an account of her visit to Tahiti, with some description 
of the natives not very dissimilar to the present one, appeared in 
the public prints at the time as mentioned in note 3, p. 135. 


2 Wallis never sighted Cape San Antonio—it was Cape Blanco. 
No prudent navigator would have approached the Patagonian coast 
without taking soundings, as the water shoals very gradually and 
evenly and therefore affords a good guide for estimating one’s distance 
from the land. Wallis first got bottom in lat. 35° 40’ S. long. 49° 54’ W. 
some 300 miles off the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, in 54 fathoms. 


3 Eight Patagonians ventured on board. Wallis says the tallest 
he measured was 6 ft. 7in., and most of them were from 5 ft. ro ins. 
to 6ft. See Hawkesworth [Bibl. no. 51]. 


4 From Dec. 16 to April 11. 
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employed in taking soundings and bearings in all the 
Harbours and Bays of the Strait. 

They stayed one month at Port-faminel. They found 
neither inhabitant nor settlement there. Port-famine can 
accommodate about thirty Ships of the Line. It is good, 
safe and commodious. No trace of its being frequented 
was observed except some pits for sawing timber. The 
new colony and garrison at Falkland Isle are obliged to 
often go to Port-famine to lay in their stock of wood, of 
which Falkland Isle is wholly destitute. 

At last, after having searched for and tried various 
passages for leaving the Strait by, the Do/phin got out on 
the 15th of April 1767, and lost sight of the Swallow, 
which was a bad sailer, and has had no further news 
of her. 

The Dolphin took her departure from Cape Pillar, stood 
away to the westward, and discovered the following islands 
one after the other in the order stated, according to the 
names they gave to them: , 


Lat. South. Long. West. 
Degrees. Minutes. Degrees, Minutes. 

8th May 1767. panies see sl SA TE SR 
White Sand Island . ‘ 19 26 143 -49 
Queen Charlotte Isd.- ; 19 25 143 40 
Egmond Isd._ . ; ; 19 25 143 13 
Glocester Isd. . : ; 19 13 143 26 
Prince Henri Isd._ . : 19 18 143 14 
Orenburgh Isd. : : 17 32 153 44 


The Dolphin put into the first two islands to water, and 
continued her course, drawing always to the westward, 
and discovered at the end of May 1767: 


x zs _—_owtTo -_—_——“. 
George Island, situated in 17 30 154 ° 


Note.—The longitude is measured from the meridian of 
London’. ; 

The Dolphin remained nearly a month at George Island’, 
which she left only towards the end of June. 


1 From Dec. 26 to Jan. 18. 


? Some of the positions here given differ but slightly from those 
quoted by Wallis himself. Cumberland Island is omitted. White 
Sand should be Whitsunday, and Orenburgh should be Osnaburgh 
(Mehetia). 


* Tahiti. The latitude quoted is correct, for Matavai. 
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This island is about 12 miles in length. Its breadth is 
unknown, Capt Wallace not having been able to make a 
circuit of it for survey purposes. 

The harbour at George Island is very good. It has 
the form of a half-moon, and could hold a numerous fleet. 
It is easy of access. Water is found there in abundance, 
and of very good quality. 

The island is well peopled and produces all things 
necessary to life: such as fowls, hogs, and fish in the 
greatest plenty. 

The natives appear to be civilised and _ intelligent. 
They wear clothing of a kind of stuff made from the bark 
of trees. 

More than 300 canoes came round the ship and the boats 
that Capt Wallace had in the water, containing nine or ten 
men apiece. They offered some resistance to their landing, 
and threw stones. Musketry fire did not daunt them, and 
they went on throwing stones until they had sustained a few 
cannon shots, which struck terror into them. From that 
moment they made no further defence, and soon became 
so tractable as to bring gifts of food of every description, 
and even to offer their wives and daughters, to the crew of 
the ship. 

The medium of exchange consisted of nails, that they 
were very keen after, iron being entirely unknown and 
nails proving very convenient for working up their fish- 
hooks that they make out of pearl-shell, which is very 
difficult to manipulate. In fact, nails of different sizes 
became the price not only of the various commodities, but 
also of the favours of the women of this island, who were 
eager to yield themselves to members of the crew. 

The people seem to be of mixed race: one portion of 
them being “ browny ” and the other very fair and of hand- 
some shades. All the men have hair and some amount of 
beard; the “browny” men have long tresses of natural 
ringlets. 

There is nothing uncouth about the general customs of 
the people. 

The crew christened by the name of “the Queen” one 
woman who appeared always accompanied by a number of 
attendants, and had a house seventy yards in length. They 
could not be sure whether she possessed any authority in 
the island. 

The Dolphin quitted George Island at the end of June 
and still pursued a westerly course. In her track she 
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discovered the islands named below in the order in which 
they occur, to wit: 


Lat. South. Long. West. 
Degrees. Minutes. Degrees. Minutes. 

Perera re ata —_——ax. 
Admiral Saunders’ Isld. . 17 43 157 48 
Lord Howe’s Isld._. ; 16 50 159 44 
Scilly Isld. : : : 16 29 159 42 
Boscawen Isld. . : ; I5 49 178 36 
Keppel Isld._. ; : 15 55 178 36 
Wallace Isld. . ; 12 15 28 20! 


After leaving this last island the Do/phin shaped a course 
for Batavia, where she laid in water and provisions, and 
returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. 


MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Minister of State]. 


I have seen the Prince de Masserano’s despatch accom- 
panying Y.E.’s minute of the 4th inst., and which I now 
return, but keep for the present the Journal it covers; and, 
as to the seaman it treats of, I see no objection to his being 
brought over, since he volunteers to come, on the terms the 
Prince de Masserano himself indicates, and a situation 
shall be given him in accordance therewith. 


May God, &c. The Palace: 11th July, 1768. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Margs de Grimaldi. 


MINUTE 
[from the Minister of State at Madrid to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 
The Prince de Masserano has sent the annexed descrip- 
tion of Port Egmond in Falkland Island given by seven 


1 The latitude assigned to Wallis Island is 1° 9’ too northerly, 
and its longitude appears to be calculated from the meridian of 
Tahiti. The other latitudes are practically correct ; but the longitudes 
show from 34 to 7 degrees of westerly error. 
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seamen who have come from there in the ship referred to 
in it, all of whose testimony is in agreement, and H.M. 
commands me to forward it to Y.E. in order that you may 
inform yourself of its contents and transmit copies to the 
Governors of Buenos Ayres and of the Wa/uinas respectively, 
to the end that it may serve for their guidance in giving 
effect to orders which have been issued to them; after 
which I trust that Y.E., whose life may God preserve for 
many years, as is my wish, will return me the document. 


S. Ildefonso: 29th of July, 1768. 


EL MARQ’ DE GRIMALDI. 
To Ser D2 Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure. 


Description of Port Egmond given by seven seamen 
who came from there in the sloop Carcaza’, arrived at Spit- 
head on the 11th of June, and shortly afterwards paid off 
at Deptford. 


The Harbour of Egmont is large and convenient. It is 
situated at Falkland Island, in the lat. 52° 22’ S. and long. 
51° 21’ W. The harbour has three passages into it: one 
on the south-west, another on the north-east, and the third 
at the south-east. This last is the only one that can be 
used with safety; the other two are dangerous, being full 
of obstructions. There is a battery of four 24-pounder 
guns erected inside, which defends the entrance on the 
S.E. side, which is the only one practicable. No fortifica- 
tions have been built for the defence of the harbour. There 
are no more than three houses built: to wit, one for a 
dwelling-house for the officers of the ships stationed there, 
another to serve as a magazine for stores, and the other for 
the officers’ and ships’ crews’ kitchens. 

When the Carcaza sailed from Egmond Harbour, she 
left the King’s frigate the Tamer and the sloop The Fly 
there, whose marines were occupied with doing sentry duty 
at the battery. , 


1 H.M.S. sloop Carcass, then under the command of Cap‘ Thomas 
Jordan. 
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There was nothing to show, at the time the Carcaza 
left, that any further fortification of the place or additional 
buildings were in contemplation; and it is supposed that 
the several vessels that England has sent out to this harbour 
are intended to serve as scouts. 

The seven seamen who made this statement are unani- 
mous in what they declare, and they all say that there is 
no depét or stock of arms, nor of artillery, at Port Egmond. 


MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Minister of State]. 


Most Exct Sor, 


In accordance with Y.E.’s minute of the 29th ult 
with which you sent me the statement transmitted by 
the Prince de Masserano descriptive of Port Egmond at 
Falkland Island, as testified by seven seamen who had 
come from there (and which I now return) I addressed 
copies of it, of this day’s date, to the Governors of Buenos 
Ayres and of the Maluznas respectively for the purpose 
Y.E. expressed. 


May God, &c. S=" Ildefonso: 6th of August, 1768. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Se Margs de Grimaldi. 


DESPATCH 


[in duplicate, from the Secretary of State for the Indies to 
the Governors of Buenos Ayres and of the Waluznas 
respectively, with enclosure]. 


Sefior, 
By the KING’S command I am sending to you the 
enclosed statement descriptive of Port Egmond at Falkland 


Island, deposed by seven seamen who have come from 
there in the ship referred to in it, and whose testimony is 
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all in agreement, to the end that you may inform yourself 
of its contents and that it may serve for your-guidance in 
giving effect to orders which have been communicated 
' to you. 


May God, &c. S»® Ildefonso: 6th of August, 1768. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set Gover of Buenos Ayres. | 
Se Govt of the MWaluinas. 


Enclosure—[The Deposition by seven seamen of the 
Carcass. | 


DESPATCH 


[in reply to the foregoing, from the. Governor of Buenos 
Ayres to the Secretary of State for the Indies]. 


No. 32. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


By the statement Your Excellency sent me with 
your despatch of the 6th of August of ’68, by command of 
the KING, containing the deposition made by seven seamen 
of the sloop Carcaza who returned to Europe from Egmond, 
in Falkland Island, I am informed of the situation, quality, 
and circumstances of that Harbour, and of the post estab- 
lished there by the English; and, should the instructions 
already issued to D2 Franc° Gil de Taboada, Commander of 
the frigate S Rosa, and to Sefior Lieut. D2 Manuel Pando, 
who were despatched to effect the dislodgement of the 
English from the place (as Your Excellency will learn 
from my official letter under separate cover dealing with the 
subject), not prove sufficient, I will thereafter give directions 
for such further steps to be taken as may be expedient for 
securing that purpose. 


C.-T: Io 
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May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Buenos Ayres: 13th of January, 1769. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most obedient Servant kisses Your Excellency’s 
hands, ; t: 
FRAN BUCARELI Y URSUA. 


To the Most Exct Set Bo Fr, D® Julian de Arriaga, 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


The King is informed through Your Excellency’s 
despatch No. 87 of the intelligence given to Your Excel- 
lency by a passenger, who states that he had met and held 
converse with the late French Governor of the aluinas, 
and affirmed to you that the English were established 
months ago in those same J/aluznas; and I may mention 
to Your Excellency that advices to a similar effect have 
_already been received by way of Buenos Ayres. 


May God, &c. San Lorenzo: 17th of October, 1768. . 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Set Viceroy of Peru. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 95. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 
-In my despatches of March the 1st and those of 

the 26th, 27th and 30th of May of this year (corresponding 
to Nos. 24, 82, 83 and 87 in the new Index), and in others 
on which they bear, I replied to His Majesty’s final 
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Royal Commands in reference to the new English settle- 
ment somewhere on the coast-line or amongst the islands 
of South America. I gave expression, therein, to such 
reflections as had occurred to me in regard to this very 
important move, and stated at the same time the measures 
I had directed to be put into practice by the Governor of 
Chiloé, particulars of whose results have not yet come 
to hand. 

Nevertheless, now that duplicate copies of the Royal 
Commands of the 13th and 14th of November ’67 have 
arrived (accompanied by certain notes of information and 
a dialogue in French and Spanish), I find it requisite to 
add what further remains to be said on the subject. 

This amounts to the following: that, having received 
the Gazeta de Madrid by the same mail, I observe the 
subjoined piece of news, printed in the number for No- 
vember 10, 67, under the heading “LONDRES”: “The 
naval frigates!‘ named the Zamer and the Florida are at 
present fitting out for Falkland Island, recently discovered 
in the Magellanic Sea; and are under orders to sail at the 
earliest possible date. They will convey, on board of them, 
everything necessary for completing the settlement we have 
formed in that island at Port Egmont®” If this statement 


1 H.M.S. Tamar was styled a ‘frigate’ by the Lords Commis- 
sioners, but by her commanders a ‘sloop.’ The florida was a 
store-ship bought into the Service, and in no sense a frigate. 

Spaniards had a class of privately owned vessel called a fragata 
or frigate which belonged exclusively to commerce ; but their /fragatas 
de guerra built for and included in the Royal Navy, and sailing under 
the King’s commission, were also accustomed to carry cargo when so 
required, though it was chiefly confined to munitions of war, silver 
and gold, and. valuables. Spanish officials of that period do not 
seem to have comprehended that our own commissioned King’s ships 
had nothing to do with freights or trading (if we except a little furtive 
dealing now and then on the part of the higher officers !) or that our 
hired vessels were victuallers and store-ships not engaged in commerce 
for the time being. 

2 This extract has been compared with a copy of the Gazeta de 
Madrid \ had the privilege of examining in the library of the Royal 
Palace at Madrid, and is found to be correct. ’ 


10—2 
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does not allude to the identical two frigates Zamer and 
Florida mentioned in the notes Your Exc’ was good 
enough to enclose to me, it will at least suffice to dispel 
all doubt as to the situation of the island in the Magellanic 
Sea, and to prove that the spot where the English have 
established themselves is in one of the “ New Islands’,’ or 
Matluinas, as I all along suspected. The only surprising 
thing about this Gazette report is that it terms the island 
“recently discovered,’—for it was laid down under its 
proper name of “Falkland” by M. Anville in his map of 
Southern America, in the year 1748?, with a remark that © 
in so calling it he followed the English geographical 
charts. The English bestowed that name upon it years 
ago®, and it was used for it by George Anson in 41, as 
appears from the narrative of his voyage, and likewise 
from the abstract of it which occurs in the 2nd volume 
of the HAzstoire des Navigations aux Terres Australes, 
printed at Paris in the year ’56: wherein, after giving a 
summary of what Frezier, Gentil, and other navigators 
wrote in reference to it, not only (in Book IV, Voyage 44) 


1 Frézier, writing in 1714 (Bibl. no. 42), described the Falkland 
Group as “ Isles nouvelles,” believing them to have been first seen after 
1700, by ships of Saint Malo, and to be distinct from Sibald’s Islands. 


2 A map well known to cartographers. Le Sieur D’Anville rightly 
applied the name ‘ Falkland’ not to the islands, however, but to the 
strait or sound between them. 


3’ The Sound was originally named after the Earl of Falkland by 
Capt. Strong, in 1690. By degrees the name became adapted to the 
best known islands themselves, and eventually to the whole group. 


* These references by Amat are correct, but the original passage in 
“Walter’s account of Commodore Anson’s voyage, being very pertinent 
to the subject, is here given for the convenience of readers. It occurs 
in the ninth chapter of Book I, and runs thus (italics included) :— 

“ Falklana’s Isles have been seen by many ships both French and 
English, being the land laid down by Fvezier in his Chart of the 
extremity of South America, under the title of the Mew Islands. 
Woods Rogers who run along the N.E. coast of these Isles in the 
year 1708, tells us, that they extended about two degrees in length, 
and appeared with gentle descents from hill to hill, and seemed to be 
good ground, with woods and harbours. Either of these places, as 
they are Islands at a considerable distance from the Continent, 
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is the Island in question described, but all the conveniences 
a station on it would afford the English, in times of Peace 
and of War, are reviewed ; whilst even the class or burthen 
of vessels best adapted for the trade is discussed and 
accords with that of the Zamer and Florida, by which 
vessels we now see the scheme put into practice. 

That that nation has never lost sight of this project, 
which is the same to which I bore witness when I drew 
attention to it in a despatch from Chile, of which I made 
mention in those cited at the beginning of this present 
one, is common knowledge. For this reason I cannot but 
feel convinced that the Governor of Buenos Ayres, being 


ee ee eee —eee—e ee 


may be supposed, from their latitude, to lie in a climate sufficiently 
temperate. It is true, they are too little known to be at present 
recommended for proper places of refreshment for ships bound to 
the southward: But if the Admiralty should think it advisable to 
order them to be surveyed, which may be done at a very small 
expence, by a vessel fitted out on purpose ; and if, on this examination, 
one or both of these places should appear proper for the purpose 
intended, it is scarcely to be conceived, of what prodigious import a 
convenient station might prove, situated so far to the southward and 
so near Cape Horn. The Duke and Duchess of Bristol were but 
thirty-five days from their losing sight of Fadk/ana’s Isles to their 
atrival at Juan Fernandes in the South-Seas: And as the returning 
back is much facilitated by the western winds, I doubt not but a 
voyage might be made from Fa/klana’s Isles to Juan Fernandes and 
back again, in little more than two months. This, even in time of 
peace, might be of great consequence to this Nation ; and, in time of 
war, would make us masters of those seas. 

“ And as all discoveries of this kind, though extremely honourable 
to those who direct and promote them, may yet be carried on at an 
inconsiderable expence, since small vessels are much the properest 
to be employed in this service, it were to be wished, that the whole 
coast of Patagonia, Terra del Fuego, and Staten-land, were carefully 
surveyed, and the numerous channels, roads and harbours with which 
they abound, accurately examined ; this. might open to us facilities of 
passing into the-Pacifick Ocean which as yet we may be unacquainted 
with, and would render all that southern navigation infinitely securer 
than at present.” 

The expressions ‘Either of these places’ and ‘both of these 
places’ occurring in the above extract depend upon the mention of 
“ Pepys’s Island” in the context as a place reputed to be in 47° S., 
separate from “ Fadkland’s Isle in the latitude of 514°.” This was 
due to the imperfect hydrographic knowledge of the period, Pepys 
Island being identical probably with one of the Sebaldines, now called 
Jason’s Isles after H.M.S. of that name, which really form sentinels 
of the same Group, but lie in lat. 51° S. 
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in so much better a position for getting into touch with the 
new settlers in the Maloine Islands in consequence of their 
lesser distance [from. his station], and acting on the infor- 
mation Y. Exc’ communicated to him, and equipped with 
any further knowledge that his opportunities have enabled 
him to acquire independently, may have availed himself of 
one or more of the vessels lying at his port, as. well as 
of some of the troops (that are there in plenty) to man 
them with ; and that, thus supported, he may have decided 
to tell off some able and discreet officer who, if he do not 
dislodge these new guests, may at least protest before them 
in the most solemn manner that His Majesty is resolved 
that the procedure intimated in the Royal Command 
respecting the matter shall be carried into effect: that is 
to say, the tactics those who reconnoitred the coast from 
Chiloé to the island of 4a Madre de Dios were instructed to 
adopt, of which I gave an account to Y. Exc’. But now, 
to my no small disappointment, this gazette paragraph 
bids me know that that expedient was but labour spent in 
vain, since the English have fixed their settlement in a 
position so remote, and in such a latitude, that to reach it 
by means of those flimsy craft, or of any other country 
vessels, which are unfitted for the passage round the Cape’, 
would have been a task out of all proportion to their 
capabilities: whereas the place is accessible from Buenos 
Ayres in a matter of only a very few days. 

Having a more ample acquaintance with these details 
than I could suppose the Governor aforesaid to have 
gathered, I took occasion to write to him and request that 
he would be pleased to hasten forward any fresh intelligence 
of which he might become the recipient, and desired him 
to: report progress to me in the matter. 

_ I avail myself of the present opportunity offering by 


1 Cape Horn. 
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the route of Panama -to’ bring this all before | Y. Exc’’s 
notice, for the sake of any influence you may — to 
bear in a question of such gravity. - 


- May. Our Lord grant to Y. Exc’ many years of life. 
Elia: 20th of August, 1768. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant kisses 
Y. Exc’’s hand. 9S 
: MANUEL DE AMAT. 
To the Most Exct Sefior Bo’ Fr. D" Julian de Arriaga. 


DESPATCH IN REPLY 


ine the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Viceroy 
of Peru]. 


The King is informed of the particulars and comments 
submitted by Y. Exc’ in your despatch dated August the 
20th, of the year last past, on the subject of the settlement 
of English people, and of those matters to which you 
recently drew the attention of the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres as being more amenable to investigation by him. 


May God, &c. Aranjuez: 22nd of April, 1769. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Sot D= Manuel de Amat. 


DESPATCH 


Uitom the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. 


7 "No. 117. 

Most Excellent Sefior, ae 
I have just received from the Governor of the 
Province of Chiloé a letter, a copy of which I take this 
opportunity to forward to you, as well as copies of the 
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logs which came enclosed with it, wherein that officer re- 
ports that the darco longo and canoes which composed the 
expedition sent out to search along the coasts, bays, and 
inlets thereabouts, had returned to port on the first of May 
of this year. They accomplished their task “successfully, 


‘ The expedition comprised the darco longo [see note 1 p. 128] 
and one large fivagua [see note 2 p. 115], with a second smaller 
one to act as tender. The officer selected by the Governor of Chiloé 
to be its leader was a cavalry ensign named Don Pedro Mancilla; 
but he was given brevet or acting rank for the occasion as Lieutenant, 
and he went, of course, in the darco longo. It was he who wrote the 
Journal of the expedition. 

The person next in importance was one Cosme Ugarte, the pi/otin 
or navigation cadet: who went as sailing-master of the expedition, 
handled the quadrant and artificial horizon, and kept the nautical log. 

The charge of the larger Jzvagua was committed to Don Matheo 
Mancilla Garces, described as a reformado, i.e. a person brought 
forward from a position of reserve or retirement and rehabilitated on 
the active list for a specific term or service. The choice of a coxswain 
for the smaller canoe was left to Don Pedro’s discretion. 

There was a boatswain named Luis Alferame, who had authority 
over twelve seamen and three native or half-caste guides or ’longshore 
pilots, besides eight other natives styled gente del Sur—Southerners. 

The defence force consisted of sixteen local militiamen, under 
Lieut. Lazaro Vargas. They were accompanied, of course, by a 
Padre. Don Pedro was furnished by the Governor of Chiloé with 
confidential instructions of the most cumbrous and prolix description ; 
and the expedition sailed from Chacao on the 21st of December, 1767, 
taking its final departure from Queil or Queilen six days later. 

The Journal, Instructions, and an extract of the nautical log are 
preserved in the Archivo de Indias at Seville. The former fills thirty 
folios of fscp. closely written, and the latter includes a complete 
nominal roll; but they contain nothing of permanent importance or 
interest. There is also a copy of the Extract in the Deposito Hidro- 
grafico at Madrid, which has been printed by Capt. Vidal Gormaz in 
tomo 14 of the Anuario Hidrografico, at Santiago de Chile (1889): 
Bibl.nos.7 and 94. The crews experienced, of course, villainous weather 
and suffered untold hardships: they reached the latitude of 53° 19’ S. 
(according to Don Cosme’s observation) on Feb. roth, 1768; that 
indicates a position well within Magalhaens’ Strait, and it is highly 
improbable that they really touched 53°. They set up three crosses at 
their Southernmost limit, and made their way back to Chiloé, where they 
arrived on the Ist of May, not much the worse for their cruise. They 
had communication several times with the ‘ wild Indians,’ of the fiords 
and mainland, but neither saw nor heard of any trace of Europeans 
all the time. There is little doubt that they loyally and gallantly 
performed an extremely arduous service for their King and nation; 
and they deserve all the appreciation and praise we or their country- 
men can bestow on their memory, in spite of some aspersions cast on 
the good faith of Mancilla’s journal by the explorer Malaspina. 
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reaching a point as far south as lat. 53° 19’; and in the 
course of their voyage examined, amongst other places, 
the island of La Madre de Dios as well as the rest of the 
islets and necks of land shown on the map of that part of. 
the continent which I sent to Your Excellency at the time 
I was President of Chile. They found no settlers whatever, 
and no vestige or rumour of any establishment was made 
known to them by any of the wild Indians with whom they 
had speech along those coasts: as has been orally related 
to me at greater length and with more clearness by the 
pilotin’ D» Cosme Ugarte, who was sent forward by the 
Governor aforesaid for that purpose. 

No doubt now remains in my mind in regard to the 
information published in the number of the Gazette I 
quoted in my despatch of the 20th of August? of this year 
(corresponding to No. 95 in the new index) wherein it was 
confidently affirmed that the design of the English was to 
form their settlement somewhere in the tract to the east- 
ward of Cape Horn—and that such was their aim when 
they made trial in that direction as mentioned in the notes 
Your Excellency sent to me. This view gains strength 
from the excerpt from the Mercurio of the month of May 
of ’767, under the heading of ‘LONDRES, which ends by 
alluding to the return from South America of the ship 
Prince Frederic, which was reported in the Downs and 
which brought from the coasts of Patagonia three women 
and a boy of that race of people, of gigantic stature. 
Putting one thing and another together one can but feel 
convinced that that is the point around which, up to the 


1 A gilotin was a sort of junior Master’s mate, or a cadet in 
navigation. He had no combatant rank, though this was sometimes 
accorded after his promotion to Péloto, ze. Master, and long or 
meritorious service as such; but not as a matter of course. In 
such cases the filofo became an Adferez de Fragat. —“junior sub- 
lieutenant.” : 


2 La Gazeta de Madrid, 10th Nov. 1767 : see azte, p. 147. 
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present, their main purpose is centred ; and that being, like 
the character of that nation, of vast scope, theif intentions 
afford ample margin for suspicion. 
For my own part, I feel not a little chagrined that the 
enormous distance intervening prevents me from carrying 
out on that side anything more than has already been done 
by my orders; and I’am deterred only in consideration of 
what I conjecture the Governor of Buenos Ayres may have 
already put into hand for the reasons indicated in my 
August despatch already cited. 
_ Your Excellency will be pleased to acquaint me with 
what may be the Royal pleasure in regard to these affairs, 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 4th of October, 1768. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful servant 
kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D” Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosures. 


[1. Letter from D® Manuel de Castelblanco, Governor 
of the Province of Chiloé, covering a copy of instructions 
issued by him to D2 Pedro Mancilla, acting Lieut. in charge 
of the expedition to explore the coasts and islands called 
Guaytecas and Guayanecos, to the southward of Chacao, 
in search of any English or other foreign settlement or 
traces thereof, and announcing its return. 

2 Journal of Acting Lieut, D" Pedro Mancilla during 
the expedition aforesaid. 

_ 3. Extract of the nautical log of D=" Cosme Ugarte, 
assistant pilot, of the same: with list of the officials, sea- 
men, and militiamen composing the expedition. —Ed] 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Acting President of Chile to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Seftor, 


The acting President of My Lord: 1 pass to Your Exc’’s 
Chile reports measures taken ees 
with result that no: English hands the annexed depositions 
settlement has been met with relating the measures executed in 
along the Southern coast- : =e ; 
line, nor at the Island of Za pursuance of His Majesty's Com- 
Madre de Dios. aa 5 ; 

mands for investigation astowhether 
any settlement of English exists along the coast to the 
southward as far as Cape Horn, and especially at the Isle 
of La Madre de Dios, or no; which documents the deceased 
President Don Antonio Guill had in readiness for trans- 
mission to His Majesty, and from which it is seen that not 
the least sign of any such settlement has been met with. 

I now acquaint Your Exc’ with everything for His 


Majesty’s information, and in obedience to my duty. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Exc’ many years, as is 
my wish. 


Santiago de Chile: 29th August, 1768. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most obedient and faithful Servant kisses Y.E.’s 
hand. 


JUAN DE BALMASEDA. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


« 


Enclosure. 


[Affidavits declaring the results of Pedro Mancilla’s 
expedition from Chiloé through the Chonos archipelago 
and sounds to 53° 19’ S., together with his Journal and 
Cosme Ugarte’s log (the latter only a fragment apparently).] 
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PRECIS 


[covering the depositions reporting the conduct and results 
of Mancilla’s expedition]. 


The explorations conducted by the two craft that sailed 
from the port of San Antonio del Chacao in the Island of 
Chiloé having been completed, their result is that, pro- 
ceeding in a direction towards Cape Horn, they surveyed 
the coast and all the islands they met with as far as 53° 19’ 
of latitude, without finding any trace of an English settle- 
ment anywhere nor gaining news of any vessels of that 
nation. 

Of the islands he names and examined he does not 
call either fa Madre de Dios. 

It appears from the accounts transmitted by the Acting 
President, comprising only the captain’s Journal, that the 
same have been sent forward to the Viceroy, together with 
a “longshore pilot who will report to him the details of 
their voyage. 


Note :—[on the foregoing, in the Secretary of State’s handwriting]. 


The Viceroy’s [reports] of similar purport have been 
received but add nothing further on the subject}. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Viceroy 
of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Under cover of Your Excellency’s despatch of the 
4th of October last the Log and further papers relating 
to the voyage performed from Chiloé as far as lat. 53° 10’, 


* See also Guill’s despatch of 16th Nov. 1767 at p. 129 and Arriaga’s 
acknowledgement of 13th May 1768, p. 134; and note on p- 152. 
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in the endeavour to find out the settlement of, Englishmen 
on the coast to the southward, have been received. 


May God, &c, Aranjuez: Ist of June, 1769. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To So D2 Man! Amat. 


MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Minister 
of State]. 


Most Exct Seftor, 


In the annexed despatch the Viceroy of Peru 
acknowledges receipt of the commands of the 13th and 
14th November of last year together with which two 
memoranda of informations were transmitted to him to 
serve him as some guide in prosecuting the explorations 
he had previously been charged to put in hand with 
reference to the attempts which it was believed the ships 
that touched at Port Egmont had made to gain an entry 
for the English on the continent, or in some of the islands, 
of South America. The King now commands me, in view 
of this, to pass it on to Your Exc’ in order that you may 
acquaint yourself with its contents, and afterwards return 
it to me. 


May God preserve Your Exc’ many years. San Lo- 
renzo: 26th October, 1768. 


EL Bo Fr D® JUL" DE ARRIAGA. 


To Set Marqués de Grimaldi. 


Annexure. 


[The Viceroy’s despatch, No. 83, which here follows:] 
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DESPATCH ; 
[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. | 
No. 83. 
Most Excellent Sejior, 

I have read with the closest attention the two papers 
dated the 13th and 14th of November, ’767, one being in 
the French language and the other in Spanish, which Your 
Exc” was pleased to transmit in order that they might 
serve me for guidance in prosecuting the explorations 
I was charged by previous instructions to conduct, in 
consequence of attempts believed to have been made by 
vessels that put into Port Egmont for the purpose of 
enabling the English to gain a footing on the mainland 
or in some of the islands of South America. 

And after examining the journal, as well as the dialogue 
of those seamen, I do not find in them any more plausible 
or likely thing than illicit trading at the part [of the coast] 
lying between 32° and 35°! where the Rio Grande and 
the Rio de la Plata are situated. On this subject I 
reproduce what was expressed in [my] despatch of the 
26th inst. 3 

To believe that they can get across to Paraguay from 
that point is to me no less anomalous than the reputed 
wealth of the natives there—hitherto to such a degree 
unknown that throughout the length and breadth of that 
district and its confines, contracts of bargain and sale are 
not in vogue, for lack of currency, but people resort to 
mere barter or simple exchange for certain products that I 
much doubt can be of any use to the English, such as mate?, 
cotton, coarse sugar, bulls’ hides (most costly of transport), 


ee eee 


1 The word minutos occurs in the MS., but the figure is wanting. 
As a matter of fact 35° oo’ would be correct, and one may take it that 
minutos is a mere clerical redundancy. 


2 Paraguay tea, from the //ex Paraguayensts. 
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manioc, and other roots on which they maintain themselves ; 
unless indeed the old rumour of rich mines or washing 
places kept secret by the Guarani or Tapé Missions should 
have proved true. The Paulists who live in the border 
country of the Brazils were never able to discover these, 
but remain in their pristine squalor, which is notorious. 
But even supposing this to be the case the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres will very easily discover the real object of 
the landing, entries and sailings, at the harbours named. 
Moreover the Brazilians should be equally in the know, 
especially at Rio de Janeiro, where the captain of one of 
the ships is believed to have stayed for fifteen days. I 
make no doubt that some of the vessels mentioned in the 
information cited have explored the coast as far as the 
Straits of Magalhaens: nor do I doubt either that they 
have perceived that the country known by the name of the 
Patagonians is of the most arid, sterile and useless for [the 
support of] human life, and on that account uninhabited 
even by Indians: it being very rarely that one is met with 
by the parties from Buenos Ayres who travel that way to 
the salt pans—the only thing plentiful in the country. 
This, indeed, did happen to one who, some eight or nine 
years ago, was carried from the Bay of San Julian to Buenos 
Ayres in a vessel belonging to Antonio de Arriaga, of 
which Don Jph. Michel (who had been second in the ship 
of war S* Yoseph alias el Peruano) was sailing-master and 
commander, and whom Your Exc’ may direct to be 
examined as to the details about that Indian down to the 
time he was sent back to his own part of the country, and 
who could give an exact account of the coast in question 
and of its capacity for habitation. 

With slight difference the same applies to the harbour 
called [Port] Famine, which is at the mouth of the Strait* 


1 It is nearly half-way through the Strait, from E. to W. 
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and was at one time occupied by Spaniards who perished 
of want!, as the histories agree in relating. I regard La 
Tierra del F uego, and the other islands by which it is 
fringed, as of the same character; for they have been 
noticed to be Proportionately more barren and unfruitful 
down south than those which lie at a similar latitudinal 
distance from the North pole. 

In the island of Za Madre de Dios, situated between 
51° and 53°, on this side of the Cape’, I see greater possi- 
bilities—should neither of the aforesaid Maluinas have 
been chosen—for all the reasons that led me to give ex- 
Pression in my despatch of the 20th of February of 67 to 
the suspicions I felt with regard to the archipelago of 
Chiloé. Those suspicions have since gained much in force 
through the harbour of Lappi* (formerly named English- 
man’s harbour and now Say Carlos's) being left at a 
disadvantage pending the sending out of a new governor 
and the completion of those further plans I made for 
putting that post in a state of defence, as I have already 
explained to Your Exc’, 

If perchance they have sailed a second time over the 
ground depicted by the journals, and have approached in 
order to distribute some of the trifles spoken of for the 

purpose of conciliating the goodwill of the natives, it seems 
natural enough that they should fall in with the officers 
who went out from Chiloé to explore those coasts and 
neighbourhoods‘. From him J have now learned, through a 
letter just received from the late Governor, dated the 1 5th 
of April of this year, that on Ash Wednesday he was pro- 
gressing happily, having doubled the celebrated peninsula 


SERENE ics, See 


th 


First Series. 

? 50° and 51° really. 

3 In Chiloé. 

* Don.Pedro Mancilla : see note on p. 152. 


1 Sarmiento’s expedition in 1584: see the Hakluyt Society’s vol, 91, 
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of Tres Montes (a map of which I sent to Your Exc’ 
while I was President of Chile) and having reached at that 
time the latitude of 48°: I am not aware, so far, whether 
the two frigates named the Lzedbre and the Aguzla, which 
were the only ones sent forward by the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres, have effected any progress in this matter or gained 
any light upon it; but it seems likely that, acting upon 
information I suppose him to possess, that Governor may 
have issued instructions to their captains that may lead 
them to co-operate in the same examination and reconnais- 
sance. But as all that I know of the said vessels is through 
a letter the President of Chile wrote to me, stating that 
the first had arrived at the harbour of La Concepcion, and 
other letters from private persons mentioning that the 
second had arrived later at the same port, I am not in a 
position to acquaint you with any particulars of their tracks 
nor with the incidents of their voyage. 

I, my Lord, have never strayed from the belief, not just 
now merely but for many years past, that the English, as a 
necessary consequence of their interests and the maxims 
of their Government, must be keen to establish themselves 
at some of the many positions that command the South 
Sea, when once the business of our trade has become 
diverted and has centred itself in licensed Indiamen pro- 
ceeding by Cape Horn; and that they will follow the same 
methods, and with the same objects, as those by whose 
means they established themselves in the North, where 
they possessed themselves of the routes and necessary 
passages amongst the Windward Islands, the Mexican 
Gulf, and the Bahama channel when our convoys and 
galleons used to pass that way: as I think I have had 
the honour to point out to His Majesty already. 

On these premisses it would seem likely that the vessels 
spoken of have been despatched by the British Admiralty 
with the assent of the Cabinet, not with any intention of 

ee bs II 
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penetrating into Paraguay or Patagonia, nor of forwarding 
any other scheme as a preliminary to invasion; but with 
the actual and simple object of selecting and surveying the 
most conyenient site for a Colony where they may foster 
the uses and advantages they have in view, in time of 
peace as well as in time of war, With those plans before 
them it is natural that they should have held converse with 
one or other of the wild tribes who roam in those wastes : 
that they should have taken soundings in the harbours: 
rambled on shore : and done whatever things might conduce 
to give practical effect to their design, Still, there is nothing 
in all this to hinder them from carrying with them on 
board of their ship at the present juncture the silks, 
woollen goods, and hardware that have been mentioned, 
for conducting an illicit trade at the La Plata River; be 
it with no wider object than to reimburse the expenses of 
their expedition, or perhaps, even, with the more sweeping 
idea of extending it to the ports on this side—unless corre- 
sponding preventive measures be taken, as has in fact 
been done, 3 

The English nation, as its voyages go to show, is the 
one which—unlike the Dutch—has least frequented the 
[seas] round Cape Horn and the Strait. George Anson 
gave eminent proof of this in the last of them. And, as 
a consequence, it is more by the aid of charts than by 
personal experience that they will have set about con- 
ducting this present affair, What must be viewed with 
suspicion is [the possibility] that they may choose by 
preference the Bay of San Julian, which is shown in the 
Dutch maps collected in the geographical atlas of the year 
‘22 as communicating with this side of the Cape by a 
copious river therein figured with its outflow in the latitude 
of the island of La Madre de Dios or thereabouts. So 


1 There are some thirty or so Dutch maps collected in a 
geographical atlas published at Amsterdam in 1715, with descriptive 
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that what with their present investigation of the territory 
of the Patagonians, within which the bay named is situated, 
and the other point or extreme formed by the island of 
La Madre de Dios, there is room for conjecture that this 
may be the project towards which their aims will incline 
them, 

This idea is not a new one: it may be found mentioned 
over and over again in the works of foreign authors; and 
even our own Spaniards, accustomed to use the route by 
the Cape, have discussed with much seriousness the question 
whether the Bay of San Julian above referred to might 
not be the port at which licensed Indiamen or merchant 
convoys should discharge. their lading, since they can 
reach it from Cadiz in a little more or less than three 
months; while the Peru fleet, proceeding in the same 
direction under the same rules as they used to observe in 
making the passage to Panama, could receive at some port 
situated on this side the cargo which, in the meantime, 
would have been conveyed through such channel or river 
in small craft (should that not be feasible for larger ones) 
and reach El Callao in 25 or 30 days by sea from thence 
without [being exposed to] the delays and disasters in- 
cidental to [the voyage round] Cape Horn. 

I do not know whether it was with this or with some 
other design that Capt. Olivares surveyed the aforesaid 
Bay of San Julian in the year 745 now past, having come 


letterpress in French, by Louis Renard. Map 24 is of Patagonia 
and the Magellanic region; but figures no such channel of commu- 
nication between the two oceans except the known Strait. In the 
accompanying letterpress, however, the following passage occurs :— 
“La Riviere de Sanz /Julian a son embouchure dans un Lac qui 
forme une trés-belle Baye au 49 Degré de Latitude Sud. On prétend 
qu’au bout de ce Lac il y a une autre Riviére qui traverse directement 
les Terres, & qui va tomber dans la Mer du Sud.” La Madre de 
Dios is not so named on this map, which is intituled “ Nieuwe 
Perfecte Pascaert van ’t Suyderlyckste deel van Suyt America.” For 
the title of the whole collection, bound in one volume as published, 
see Bibl. no. 89. 
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by the King’s command to carry out that service; though, 
as the result, the [existence of the] through communication 
referred to was contradicted, and the aforementioned D® 
Jph. Michel held the same view. But the one thing certain 
is that Olivares’ expedition is always spoken of disparag- 
ingly, people declaring that he left the work incomplete, 
and that fear of the Jesuits he had on board deterred him 
from penetrating into the country, to which other political 
reasons for this default are added. This, however, has not 
stood in the way of the aforesaid through channel or river 
being figured in the maps subsequently engraved, in a 
direction nearly East and West, and flowing out on the 
opposite side of the continent. Moreover, the Chilotes 
who have visited those coasts are possessed of the same 
idea, which, if it cannot be established in that same Bay 
of San Julian, might exist in one of the others occurring 
along those little examined and but slightly revealed 
coasts. 

For these reasons, which I do not consider irrelevant in 
a matter of mere guess-work such as this, in which I 
observe these English aspirants to be so vacillating in fixing 
their choice, it would not be inappropriate to instruct the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, where it seems the other two 
frigates remained, that, in the investigations.they are to 
carry out in those localities, they should not lose sight of the 
point here raised ; by which means we might help to dissi- 
pate the intention of the English, for whom, it seems to 
me, it would not only be easier to get inland at that part, 
but they might perhaps succeed in doing so to better 
purpose, and with more genuine profits than are likely to 
ensue from what has been said about the route by the Rio 
Grande with Paraguay. Let Your Excy be pleased to com- 
mand me in such wise as may accord with the Royal will 
in regard to these considerations, which are the outcome of 
my zeal. 
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May Our Lord preserve Your Excy for many years, 
Lima: 27th of May, 1768. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excy’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT, 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr, Dn Julian de Arriaga. 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. 


Most Exct Sor, 


I have acquainted myself with the contents of the 
Viceroy of Peru’s despatch which Y.E. sent me with this 
paper, and I now return it as you requested. 


May God grant Y.E. many years, as is my wish. San 
Lorenzo el Real: 1st November, 1 768. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 
To Se D» Julian de Arriaga. 


Annexure.—[The Viceroy’s despatch, No. 8 3.] 


[On the 6th of January, 1769, the Conde de Vega 
Florida, Admiral Superintendent at EI Ferrol, wrote to 
Arriaga from that port, forwarding a statement (filling ten 
pages fscp.) made there in his own presence by one George 
Barker, a seaman of H.M.S. Carcass, relating the occur- 
rences during the voyage of that sloop with H.M.S. Jason, 
frigate, under Capt. McBride, from Deptford to Port 
Egmont. 

George Barker was described as a native of Lichfield, 
aged 30, born of English parents; and his communications 
were interpreted by another English (or Irish) seaman at 
Ferrol named Peter Farron. Barker stated that his ship 
was commanded by Lieut. Mark Pattison; and that the 
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Experiment was to follow them with provisions, sails and 
riggers’ stores, under charge of two lieutenants, on the 
same errand. 

Many particulars about Port Egmont, the Falklands 
generally, and Port Famine, and about British ships there 
at the time of his visit, are included in Barker’s statement 
which constitutes one of the fullest and best pieces of “in- 
telligence” gleaned by the Spanish authorities in their 
quest; but it was related entirely from memory, and, 
Barker being unacquainted with navigation, and not even 
able to read, no latitudes nor longitudes were included in 
it. In the Carcass’s Muster Book (P.R.O. Adm. Ser. I. 
7560) George Barker is rated as a Quartermaster, aged 32, 
born at Durham. 

The fact that the Jason and Experiment formed part of 
the same squadron as the Carcass on this occasion, and the 
mention by Barker of the names of Capt McBride and 
Lieut. Mark Pattison, point to his voyage having been the 
one the Carcass made in 1765-6: a Journal of which by 
Lieut. Anthony Parrey is preserved in the Record Office, 
and is in general agreement with Barker’s statements. It 
shows, further, that Lieut. Pattison was sent home in the 
Experiment, invalided, and that Mr Thomas Jordan, First 
Lieutenant of the Jason, succeeded him at Port Egmont 
as commander of the Carcass on the 6th of April 1766— 
which ship numerous other documents show him to have 
continued in for some few years. 

Barker’s statement is too long and little pertinent to 
print here; but the Conde’s covering letter! with it is as 
follows—Ed.] : 


[ Vice-Admiral the Conde de Vega Florida to Don Julian 
de Arriaga. ] 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


The statement in writing of intelligence supplied 
by the Englishman George Barker concerning the voyage 
he made to the Falkland Islands in H.B.M.’s frigate named 


1 The Conde being, like Arriaga himself, a naval officer, he probably 
addressed this letter as an Admiralty, and not a Colonial Office, com- 
munication, though it is now filed amongst the Jatter documents. 
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the Carcusa being now completed, I pass it over to Your 
Excellency’s hands in execution of the Royal Command 
you were pleased to communicate to me under date the 
31st of October last. 

As he gives but a haphazard account of the latitude, 
longitude, and distance, of the islands in question, I have 
endeavoured to sound him on these points, as far as seemed 
practicable through the medium of his mate Peter Farron : 
without losing sight of the requisite caution and adroitness ; 
and, having made out, though not very clearly, that a cousin 
of the latter, whose house our ambassador the Prince de 
Masserano is in the habit of visiting, possesses the said 
three principal items of information, and even the draught 
of them on an English chart that he had several times seen, 
I do not omit to represent this to Your Excellency for such 
purpose as it may serve. | 

As Barker has some knowledge of sailmaking, and 
Farron a very good groundwork and aptitude for navigation, 
I have appointed the latter to attend daily at the School of 
Navigation under this Department, and have desired the 
Director of that institution to provide him with the best 
instruction in the said art, and the other I have sent into 
the sail loft: that they may be useful to the Royal Service 
in so far as may be. 


May God preserve Your ExcyY many years, as is my 
wish. Ferrol: 6th Jany, 1769. 


Most Exct Sefior, 
Your obedient Servant kisses Your Excy’s hand. 
EL CONDE DE VEGA FLORIDA. 


To the Most Exct Set Don Julian de Arriaga. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of the Province of Buenos Ayres to 
the Secretary of State for the Indies]. 
No. I0. 

My Lord, 

In my despatches of May the 2nd I sent to Your 
Excellency an account of all that had taken place in pur- 
suance of commands issued by the KING for giving effect 
to his decision to form a post [or settlement] at Ja Tierra 
del Fuego, and to discover the whereabouts of the English 
in those seas: making reference therein also to my earlier 
despatches of the 24th and 28th of January of this year, 
and of the 9th of April and 16th of August of the preceding 
one, each and all having reference to the same Royal Com- 
mands aforementioned. 

I furthermore reported having commissioned Captain 
Don Domingo Perler and Lieutenant Don Manuel de Pando, 
in obedience to those commands, to proceed on separate 
tracks to carry out the necessary action and search, in 
which cause they were not successful; and I submitted the 
documentary records [of the hindrances they experienced 
in endeavouring to comply with their respective orders]. 

I have now to apprise Your Excellency that the latter 
officer put to sea again on the 7th of the present month 
with two armed vessels for the Jsla del Fuego, carrying a 
serjeant, eight soldiers, three Dominican friars, and an 
assortment of goods suitable for engaging the Indians’ 
favour, with instructions to settle them at such place as 
might seem the most appropriate and best calculated to 
serve the interesting purposes intended. He had orders 
also to examine its shore-line throughout, as well as the 
Patagonians’ coast and that of Magalhaens’ Strait as far as 
Port Famine; and to evict the English, or, in the case of 
finding them with a force superior to his own, to warn them 
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off and remain there with one vessel, while he sent the 
other back here to report the position of affairs. 

On the 22nd of the same Senior Lieutenant Don Fran- 
cisco Gil de Taboada also sailed, in the frigate Saxta Rosa 
under his command, conveying provisions to the Waluinas, 
and for a similar purpose as regards the English. His 
crew was augmented and he had orders to proceed in con- 
formity with the instructions he carried with him, and also 
with such farther ones as the Governor D" Phelipe Ruiz 
Puente might communicate to him on his arrival at the 
islands, for. the examination of the coasts and localities 
therein indicated, in which he was to be assisted by one of 
the local small craft which would be placed at his disposal 
for that purpose. 

I will advise Your Excellency of the results of the 


errand of each of the officers thus commissioned with all 


possible punctuality. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years. 
Buenos Ayres: 25th of December, 1768. 


Postscript :— 
Most Exct Sor, 


There are no funds for any of this, because the 
chests are depleted: the pay of the troops for the whole 
of this year is still owing, and the same of our other 
obligations. It is most regrettable that six months must 
perforce pass before they can be replenished, because the 
remittances from Potosi will not arrive before then: so 
that Iam kept in the greatest uneasiness and anxiety for 
the consequences. 


Most Exct Sefior, 
Your obedient Servant kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 
FRANC° BUCARELI Y URSUA. 
To the Most Exct Set Baylio Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 
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DESPATCH 


[in acknowledgment of the foregoing, from the Secretary 
of State for the Indies to the Governor of Buenos 
Ayres]. . 

The King having learned the arrangements made by 
Your Excellency for settling some people, as instructed, at 
la Tierra del Fuego, and for exploring the Patagonians’ 
coast, Straits of Magalhaens, and Famine Island, including 
the further matters entrusted to Your Excellency in my 
despatch of the 25th of December of the year last past, 
with reference to that important subject, I am advising 
Your Excellency thereof in order that you may be so 
aware, 


May God, &c. Sn Ildefonso: 4th August, 1769. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Set Gover of Buenos Ayres. 


REPORT 


[by Lieut. Don Francisco Gil de Taboada y Lemos to the 
Minister for the Navy]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Honoured and dear Sir: In the month of No- 
vember last past I acquainted Your Excellency that I was 
about to proceed in the frigate under my command on a 
voyage to the Maluznas Islands, to convey provisions and 
other stores to that new Colony. 

I did not get away from the river here until the 20t! of 
December ; and, a few days before leaving, I was charged 
through the Most Exct the Commander-in-Chief with 
several other commissions in the Royal Service, relating 
to an exploration of the places where it was believed the 
English might be settled. 
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But I had the ill fortune to meet with winds of so 
adverse and boisterous a character that after spending 
twenty-nine days: in reaching the islands, keeping the 
sea about three months and a half, and enduring many 
gales with the ship hove-to, it became necessary to bear 
up and make for port with the frigate’s hull pretty badly 
knocked about, for she is wanting in stoutness for battling 
with the violence of these seas. 

I have kept an accurate journal of all the occurrences 
of the voyage, which I delivered to the said Commander- 
in-Chief, together with the track-chart and other various 
documents that appeared to me necessary for acquainting 
him with all my operations ; and, believing that by having 
so done Your Excellency will be duly informed, it would 
seem that to transmit duplicates of the same documents 
to Your Excellency now would be but to impose.upon 
your courtesy. 

I repeat to Your Excellency the assurance of my humble 
veneration, and desire only to be employed on whatever 
may be most agreeable to you. 


Buenos Ayres: May 2nd, 1769. 
Most Exct Sefior, &c. &c. 
FRANCISCO GIL Y LEMOs. 
To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr, D" Julian de Arriaga. 


[In reporting his return to Bucareli, Lieut. Gil stated 
that he reckoned the distance at which the Salvages or 
Cebaldes islets! lie off the mainland to be about sixty 
leagues; but that astronomical instruments requisite for 
determining it with accuracy he had none. He enclosed 
a copy of his Instructions received from Puente, his log 
and a summary of it as well, and his track-chart (which is 
now missing), together with his Paymaster’s affidavit in 
evidence of the recommendation of his Council of Officers 


1 Sebald de Weert’s islets—now the “Jason” Islands. 
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on which he decided to abandon the cruise and put back to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Bucareli transmitted these to Arriaga under cover of 
his Despatch No. 45 which follows and was acknowledged 
by a further Royal Command, dated April 27th,—a year 
later !—Ed.] 


DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary 
of State for the Indies]. 


No. 45. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir: On the 26th of March of the present 
year there arrived at the anchorage off Port Lara, near the 
roadstead of Barragan, the frigate Santa Rosa in charge of 
Lieut. D» Francisco Gil de Taboada, who proceeded to sea 
from the moorings at this city on the 2oth of last December, 
conveying provisions to the Wadluinas, with Orders to follow 
other ones that he also carried, and likewise those I desired 
the Governor, D® Phelipe Ruiz Puente, to communicate to 
him on his arrival for the discovery of the whereabouts of 
the English and for examining the Strait of Magalhaens, 
the islands, and the coasts of the mainland of that part. 

He was to be seconded by one of the small craft 
stationed at that port; and, having carried out so much 
of his duty, he sailed thence with two of them? under the 
frigate’s convoy on the 13th of February. But the casualties 
that beset them after they put to sea were of so adverse a 
nature that they almost immediately became separated and 
left him under the necessity of putting back, and in such a 
condition that he could not continue his errand without 
obvious risk of shipwreck. This Your Excellency will 


1 One of these was a balandra, or small sloop, called the San 
Carlos ; the other was a fore-and-aft schooner, or ketch, named the 
San Fernando. 
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understand from the letter, Journal, and other annexed 
documents!, in which he supplies some useful information 
and a formal statement of his observations and conduct of 
the voyage. 

So that the ship is now here making good the damage 
she sustained (which, according to the Navy Commissioner's 
estimate, will amount to eight thousand esos for materials 
and fittings of which there are none in store) in order that 
she may resume her commission and execute it in accord- 
ance with the Instructions (of which I also transmit a copy 
to Your Excy)? and pursuant to the narrative with which 
you were pleased to accompany your despatch of the 6) 
of August of 68 told by seven seamen who agree in stating 
that they left them? fortified at Port Egmont in Falkland 
Island, situated in latitude 52 degrees and * minutes—and 
not in. 50° 3’, where, up to the present, it has been sought 
to find them®. 

One of the small craft he took from the JZaluznas, hard 
pressed by the weather, put into the embouchure of the 
Parana river, apprehensive lest they should be deemed 
competent to have prosecuted their voyage, which.I can 
but doubt; but of the other one nothing is known. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years. 
Buenos Ayres: Ist May, 1769. 


Most Exct Sefior, &c. &c. 
FRAN©®® BUCARELI Y URSUA. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


1 These are here omitted, but Gil’s report to Arriaga occurs at 
p. 170. 

2 Also omitted here. 

3 Meaning the English. 

4 Blank in the MS. 


5 The true lat. of Port Egmont, at Observation spot, is sr 
Gil computed it to be 51° 6’. 
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ROYAL COMMAND 


[transmitted by the Secretary of State for the Indies to 
the Governor of Buenos Ayres]. 


The King having received advices of the arrival at your 
port of the frigate S’ Rosa, commanded by Lieut. D» 
Francisco Gil, owing to contrary winds experienced during 
her commission to discover the settlement of English 
people, as attested by the documents enclosed by Your 
Excellency in your despatch of the rst of May last: His 
Majesty has decided that Your Excellency shall, with your 
accustomed zeal, push forward this important charge by 
_ repeating the despatch of vessels during the most favour- 
able season, so as not to hazard the attainment of an object 
that so greatly concerns the interests of his Royal Service. 


May God, &c. San Ildefonso: 27th April, 1769. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Se Don Franc? Bucareli. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 
No. 80, 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


Although lack of funds, regarding which I report 
to Your Excellency under separate cover, is impeding the 
execution of the King’s Commands communicated to me 
by Your Excellency with reference to several subjects, yet, 
as augmenting the garrison at the Waluinas, and exploring 
the western portion of those Islands (where, according to 
the most recent information furnished by the seven seamen 
who had been at Port Egmont, it is thought there is a 
settlement of English people) are services of such urgency, 
I have desired: Captain Don Juan Ignacio de Madariaga 
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to get the frigates and chambequin at present in this 
river ready for sea, in order that all or some of them may 
set about carrying those Commands into effect during the 
present favourable season. 

And, having undertaken that our engagements with the 
Purveyor of Provisions in respect of whatever he may 
supply for these and other important matters shall be duly 
met, I am advising Your Excellency thereof in obedience 
to my duty, that you may be pleased to acquaint the King 
therewith. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excy a thousand years, 
as is my wish and need. Buenos Ayres: 16th November, 
1769. 

Most Exct Sefior, &c. &c. 
FRANC° BUCARELI Y URSUA. 
To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga, 


[This Arriaga acknowledged briefly as follows—Ed.j: 

The King is made acquainted with the preparation of 
vessels to reconnoitre the English with, as recommended to 
Your Excellency ; and His Majesty appreciates your zeal 
and activity in this weighty matter. 

May God, &c. Madrid: 5th March, 1770, 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA., 
To Sor PD Franc? Bucareli. 


[In the meantime Madariaga, the Senior Naval Officer 
on the station for the time being, had reported to Arriaga 
as follows—Ed.]: 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir; The frigate Santa Catalina, the _ 


chambequin Andaluz, and brigantine San Francisco de 
Paula under the orders of D® Fern?° Rubalcava, got under 
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way from this anchorage on the 8th inst. to examine the 
Patagonian coast-line and islands in accordance with His 
Majesty's Commands communicated by Your Excellency 
to His Honour the Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
this place. I have hopes that they will make a good job of 
their business, because the vessels are suitable for the 
purpose, and the season is not far advanced, although it 
would have been better a month and a half earlier (as was 
intended). But the fitting out of seven vessels at one time 
in this river is too great an undertaking, and the sailing of 
these three has been thereby somewhat delayed : indeed, 
I myself scarcely thought they would have succeeded in 
getting away so quickly. But at last all of them are now 
away to sea, and the /zdustria alone remains unsupplied 
with a crew or provisions ; though she, too, will be ready 
within a few days for any service that may present itself, 
either in or beyond the river. 

The two seamen whom, by His Majesty’s direction, the 
Most Exct the Sefior Conde de Vega Florida sent out to 
me to employ in these vessels, are on board of them, and I 
think that one of them may prove useful when they make 
their landfall off the Western M/aluzna because he assures 
us he has been there; but the other is a drunken sot in 
whom little or no dependence can be placed, and Rubalcava 
has been warned about him. 


I place myself at Your Excellency’s disposal with every 
wish to oblige; and pray God that he may preserve Your 
Excy many years. Montevideo: 14th January, 1770. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your faithful and most dutiful Servant kisses Your 
Excy’s hand. 


JUAN YG° MADARIAGA. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr, D® Julian de Arriaga. 


PA SERN ree re 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


. No. 174. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


In obedience to the several Royal Commands 
Your Excellency was pleased to communicate to me, in 
particular those of the 25th of February ’68, I decided 
that the frigate Agwzla should ‘proceed to examine Port 
Egmont, Falkland Island, Port Famine, and other places 
where it was thought the English had posted themselves, 
in order that a fitting protest should be entered against 
their wrongful occupation, as directed. 

On the eve of sailing on this mission, however, the 
vessel intended for it was found to be in need of 
careening and other repairs, which delayed the work of 
refitting her beyond the time that had been calculated 
on, even in a country destitute of the conveniences and 
material necessary for giving quick despatch to a ship of 
war. Seeing which, and the season being much advanced, 
and altogether unsuitable for her to face so high a latitude 
as that of the Cape—or to battle with the rigours of the 
Tierra del Fuego coasts or the entrance to Magalhaens’ 
Straits, without hazard, I have for the moment suspended 
operations in this regard: partly for the reason just stated, 
and partly that I may obtain positive information of what 
has been done in the matter through Buenos Ayres as 
a base, or more directly by any of H.M.’s frigates or 
ships of the line bound out from home to those waters 
or their vicinity. 

And with a view to economise time, as well as ex- 
penses incurred in provisioning and other preparations, 
I have arranged that the aforesaid frigate shall proceed, 
as in point of fact she is about to-do, direct to Panama ; 
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conveying the funds for paying salaries (of which I am 
treating under separate cover) and the guns, shot, and 
mortars which came here consigned to that station. 

Subject, therefore, to the general course of affairs and 
to any contingencies that may arise while the. Agwz/a is 
away, I hold over, pending her return, the making of 
plans such as I may thereafter deem best for the interests 
of the KING’S service, and most in conformity with his 
royal aims. 

May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 1st of June, 1769. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 

kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru]. 

The KING approves of your sending the frigate Aguzla 
to Panama with the pay, armaments, and other war mate- 
rial for that station: the requisite orders with reference 
to the English settlement in the Falkland Islands or the 
Straits of Magalhaens having been issued, and repeated, 
to the Governor of Buenos Ayres. . 

But His Majesty desires that Your Exc” will give 
renewed attention to this question in so far as it con- 
cerns the Southern coast and the islands of Chiloé. 

May God &c. San Lorenzo: 26th of October, 1769. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Sor D2 Manuel de Amat. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 335. 

Most Excellent Seifior, 

With reference to my communication of the rst of 
June of 1769 (no. 174) Your Excy wrote to me, under 
date the 26th of October of the same year, to the effect 
that the KING had approved my action in despatching 
the frigate Aguzla to Panama with the military pay, 
armaments, and other war material for the fortified post 
at that place. Your Excy added that the necessary in- 
structions regarding the question of a settlement of 
English people had been issued, and repeated, to the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres; but that His Majesty desired 
me to give renewed attention to the same subject in its 
application to the main coast-line to the southward and 
the islands of Chiloé. 

I am keeping a watchful eye on these matters, espe- 
cially now that the above-named frigate has returned 
to port, and likewise in view of the fresh incentives 
I brought to your notice in my despatch of the 20th of 
April (no. 305)1, of which I will give a further account in 
due course. 


May Our Lord grant to Your Excellency many years 
of life. Lima: 24th of May, 1770. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE Amat. 
To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr, D" Julian de Arriaga. 


1 For particulars of that despatch see the Introduction to Gonzalez’ 
voyage [Bibl. no. 32a, p. lviii]. 
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* DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 363. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

aoe Under date the 26th of October 

overing a copy of the 
Instructions he issued to the ’69 Your Excellency communicated 
Ship of War Sax Lorenzo 2 : : 
and the Frigate Santa Ro- tome His Majesty’s approval of the 
salia, which sailed from the 440d reasons I explained in my des- 


port of El Callao, bound ona 
voyage to explore the Islands patch dated the 1st of June of the 


and coast-line of the South 

Sea, in obedience to the same year (no. 174) for sending the 

Royal Command he cites. ‘ > ; 
frigate named the Aguzla to Panama, 

and suspending for the time being the reconnaissance of 

the coasts and harbours of these Seas. 

Your Excellency further acquainted me with the duty 
that had been confided to the Governor of Buenos Ayres 
in reference to the survey of the Falkland lands and Port 
Egmont; and confirmed to me the Royal assent that 
I should give renewed attention [to the general subject] 
in its relation to the southern coasts and Isles of Chiloé. 
In compliance therewith I had the honour, under date 
the 24th of May of this year, to assure His Majesty of 
my submissive obedience and of my being entirely at his 
disposal: making mention, in addition to those higher 
motives, of the fresh incentive by which I was impelled 
in consequence of the event related in my despatch of 
April the 20th (no. 305)* 

And it is the case that among the matters then 
examined into in connection with the unlooked-for arrival 
of the French ship from India, was one, in fact zhe one, 
that appeared to be the principal object of that forlorn 
voyage, namely, the discovery of certain lands they call 


1 See the note on p. 179. 
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David’s, supposed to have been found by an English 
ship, and situated, according to what her crew gave out 
at the Cape of Good Hope, between the latitudes of 
27 and 28 degrees South—upon which [data] the Pon- 
dicherry Company devised their voyage in competition 
with them, 

These statements, combined with many others that 
have been bruited about and given rise to the uncertainty 
as to its exact and. sure situation within the compass of 
the South Sea, invest with a great weight of probability 
the conjecture that the said island may perchance be one 
of those chosen by preference. For, without denying the 
possibility and appearance of the story being a mere 
romance, or a pretext under which to cloak their putting 
into port, the fact that that land is to be found marked 
on all the charts of later date than the year 1680 inclines 
one not a little to believe there may be truth in it; as 

_ likewise the circumstance that the two English ships in 
which the Comandante Byron made his voyage round the 
world have recently put into the Cape of Good Hope 
and remained some time there, whence, or from Batavia 
(where they also stayed), the news may have spread to 
India and have reached the French}, 

With this clue, and the common knowledge we possess 
that any plantation of English settlers in the island 
referred to or in any other neighbouring one to it what- 
soever, in the same or any lower latitude, would prove 
most inconvenient for our coasts in time of War or of 
Peace, and the desire of solving the question being 
present concurrently both with respect to the affair of 
the French ship and to determining in the future the 
existence of this baneful impediment, I resolved, with 


1 Although he was not specifically instructed to do so Byron did 
make some search for Roggeveen’s Paasch Ezland, and passed quite 
near without sighting it. 
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the advice and approval of the Council, that the vessels 
of war then about to visit and set about surveying the 
Southern coast and the Isles of Chiloé should, befores 
proceeding that far, direct their course towards the spot 
in question. 

I selected for this purpose, from among the vessels 
of the squadron, the ship of the line Sanz Lorenzo and 
the frigate Santa Rosalia; and after refitting them both, 
and equipping them with the requisite complements and 
provisions, I confided the discharge of this. important 
business to the care of both commanders, the one in 
default of the other. Besides the orders I communicated 
to them in writing, and by word of mouth, I handed to 
them for their guidance the Instructions of which I now 
annex a copy, together with the further papers and 
documents therein referred to; and they have this day 
proceeded to. sea, at three in the afternoon, leaving me 
imbued with the well-grounded hope, and no less earnest . 
desire, that they may realise His Majesty’s aims to the 
fullest advantage, of which I will duly submit an account. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years. 
Lima: 1oth October, 1770, 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excy’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr, D" Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure :—[Schedule of Instructions. | 


° Enclosure to 363. 


INSTRUCTIONS as to what the two ships of war, to 
wit the ship of the line named S” Lorenzo and the frigate 
called S“ Rosalia, are to observe in the cruise they are 
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going to make from the port of El Callao, for the purpose 
of surveying certain Islands and Coasts of the South Sea, 
conformably with His Majesty’s Commands and the reso- 
“lutions separately adopted by the Higher Government of 
Peru in accordance with the Royal views and intentions. 


1.—The first aim of the cruise, in reference to both 
vessels, will be to shape their course in search of the 
lands or island known by the name of David, which was 
that of the English captain who is said to have discovered 
them in one of the several voyages he made into the South 
Seas from the year 1680 forward. 


2.—On* being found, it will be proper to close in with 
it, fix its true position and examine all its harbours, road- 
steads and inlets, in detail. The quality of the anchorage 
should be ascertained; and all those nautical procedures 
which may tend to establish the most perfect and exact 
knowledge of the country, its general features and qualities, 
must be pushed on with. 


3.—With the knowledge gained by these means, or, 
should they not prove sufficient, by the adoption of such 
other measures as local circumstances may require, you 
will select the harbour that may be deemed best adapted 
for conveniently and safely setting on shore as many of 
the [ships’] people as may be thought necessary for in- 
vestigating the place and acquiring a clear knowledge as 
to whether it is populated in any of its parts, or whether 
it is waste land and destitute of inhabitants. 


4—In this latter case of being entirely untenanted, 
some sort of cairn or other monument is to be built up, 
in any form practicable, to stand as a record in the future 
of the solemn possession they should there and then take 
in the name of the King our Lord, which is to be con- 
ferred upon the first harbour where the landing may be 
made, in order to perpetuate by it the memory of our 
Sovereign: and the same practice is to be observed in 
any subsequent discoveries, those enjoyed by the Royal 
Family following in succession. 


5.—In the former event, namely that of a population 
already existing in the place, or of any colonies having 
been planted there, you will, if there should be natives 
of the country, be careful to exercise judgement in order 
to treat them with the utmost gentleness and humanity. 
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You will acquaint yourselves with their customs, rites, 
and mode of government, both in time of peace and in 
time of war. You will enquire as best you may be able 
whether the Islanders hold communication or maintain 
a trade with any European nations, or with any other 
continent of the known world; or whether they preserve 
any tradition of other people having put in there: not 
omitting any information they may possess regarding 
their own origin and earliest settlement. You will further- 
more bring them to understand the protective influence 
and incontestable rights of our catholic King over all the 
Islands adjacent to the vast dominions he owns, and spare 
no effort for inducing them by gentle means to come to 
a fair and reasonable compact with us and to engage in 
trade with the Spanish nation, offering them on its part, 
and on that of its most benign Monarch, those advantages 
which the help of so powerful an arm must afford them 
for shielding themselves against any foreign invasions, 
and for securing their existence: and likewise any farther 
observations that the situation may suggest for the more 
convenient furnishing of supplies to subjects of the King 
of Spain, with preference before all others in the world. 
Everything that may thus be agreed upon on the subject 
is to be set forth in writing in the form most proper; and 
you are hereby authorized in the name of His Majesty, 
whom God preserve, to do this and all matters incidental 
thereto. : 


6.—But, if the colonies or settlements should be of some 
other, immigrant. nation, it will be for the Comandante’s 
prudence and military discernment to guide him as to 
whether he has forces sufficient to dislodge them with 
safety and take possession of their ships, of war or 
transport, without adventuring the honour of our arms. 
Assuming which to be the case, he is to require them 
to promptly quit within such time as he shall name to 
them ; and if they fail to do so, he is to resort to force, 
and will attack them in whatever manner he may judge 
most favourable for avoiding any miscarriage of the busi- 
ness. The spoils, together with the prisoners, he will 
convey to this Capital. 


7-—But if, from all appearances, it should be deemed 
that the state of our ships is not such as to warrant 
measuring their strength, owing to the others’ superiority, 
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or that they are so equally matched that our forces ought 
not to expose themselves to the chances of the event, then 
they are to make no demonstration beyond warning them 
seriously that they must withdraw, and will protest in the 
name of His Catholic Majesty against their intrusion in 
contravention of the most solemn treaties under which, 
until this juncture, he has governed without any Power 
ceasing to regard their infraction as an offence. And, as 
a more abiding token of his action, the Comandante will 
deliver into the Governor of the establishment on shore’s 
own hand or that of the Commander-in-Chief of the naval 
expedition, the letters of warning written in Spanish and 
in Latin which he carries, of which he will call the officers 
and crew to witness. 


8.—There need be no fear that our vessels, so recently 
sent to sea well equipped and supplied with every kind 
of provisions, will experience the difficulty met with by 
several foreign ships in their designs respecting this Island, 
in the repeated essays to find it made—though altogether 
fruitlessly—since the latter part of the last century, as 
related by Bartholomew Sharp in his voyages [of] which 
he printed [an account] in London in the year 1699}, 
and by Admiral Roggewin in the one he printed at the 
Hague in 17392, and others collected by the author of 
the Historia de las Navegaciones a las tierras Australes, 
printed at Paris in the year 1756*: vol. II, ff. 48 and 229. 
For we may suppose. that when those voyagers penetrated 
these regions they came quite as much distressed as, and 
little less worn out than, the ship S” /uan Baptista did, 
when she recently arrived at this port of El Callao from 
Pondicheri, on the 8th of April this year, under the 
command of Captain Juan Surbill4, who sailed (as shown 
by his instructions) from India bound on this very same 
quest, 


9.—What might most tend towards a failure of the 
expedition in this particular is the discrepancy observ- 
able regarding the longitude wherein the position of this 


1 In 1684. The 1699 version appeared in Hacke’s Collection. 


2 Histoire de Expédition de Trois Vaisseaux, &c. Par Monsieur 
de B——. [Carl Friedrich Behrens.] 2 tom. La Haye, 1739. 12°. 


3 Histoire des Navigations aux Terres australes. [Par M. le 
Président Charles de Brosses.] 2 tom. Paris, 1756. 4°. 


4 Jean Francois de Surville. 
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land of David’s is laid down in more than fifty charts 
of different nations, which have been examined for the 
purpose of framing these instructions: including among 
them the latest track, made by the above-mentioned 
ship S” Juan Baptista from the Coromandel coast. As 
this lack of conformity does not arise from the different 
meridians adopted of late years as the primary one, which 
is quite easy of reduction, it becomes clear from the actual 
drawing of the plans that their authors are not in agree- 
ment as to the precise situation of the island in question, 
nor as to the distance from land with which its position 
corresponds. And thence arises the principal cause of its 
not having been found, to the wonder and concern of those 
who afterwards searched for it, as the voyagers cited in 
para. 8 have explained. 


10.—Nevertheless, being (as they are) all agreed about 
the latitude, which is between 27° and 28°, and we pos- 
sessing a reliable mark in the bluff of Copiapo, from which 
the said Island, if it does exist, bears West—and taking, 
besides, a fair mean of the various longitudes [ascribed to 
it], it will not be difficult for any navigator who starts 
from the port of El Callao and possesses a moderate 
acquaintance with the South Sea and its coast-line, to 
either find it or dispel the illusion. To this end, and as 
the outcome of these meditations, a track-chart is en- 
closed, with, however, no farther intention than to afford 
some sort of idea on the subject, without binding or re- ’ 
stricting the Comandante and navigating officers to follow 
it undeviatingly. For, on the contrary, this is a matter 
which, including the choice of courses, is left entirely to 
their discretion regulated. by the nautical skill and expe- 
rience they are credited with. 


I11.—In the same track-chart, account is also taken 
of another island discovered in the year ’767 last past, by 
a shipmaster on this route named Don Silvestre Lujan, 
who, while sailing from the port of El Callao bound for 
Chiloé, laid it down in 38° 30’ of latitude, and in the 
longitude of 29° 58’ counted from [the meridian of] Cape 
Corrientes, lying E. and W. with the Atocha islands and 
distant five hundred long leagues therefrom, which works 


1 The situation of Easter Island, as determined at Cook’s Bay 
in 1870 by the Chilian Government survey, is lat. 27° 10’, long. 109° 26’ 
W. of Greenwich. 
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out at 269° of longitude from the meridian of Tenerife’. 
This island should likewise be surveyed and explored in 
due course, and the same measures be carried into effect 
as are enjoined in paras. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, of these 
Instructions: and the same are to be put in practice at 
whatsoever other Island, land, or continent off this coast 
of the South Sea where any foreign settlement, or popu- 
lation of natives, may be met with; that being the purpose 
of the cruise that is about to be made by His Majesty's 
Command. 


12.—For this reason I forbear repeating the same ad- 
monition in respect of any other of the many islands 
which it seems probable may be discovered in the tract of 
sea you will have to cross while sailing through the lati- 
tudes above mentioned; and which may, forsooth, be those 
same of which Commander Byron has so studiously sup- 
pressed the degrees of polar altitude [by] leaving them 
blank in [the account of] his last made voyage round the 
world, [as] translated into Spanish and reprinted at Madrid 
in the year last past ’769°. 

For although, allowing that he sailed westwards for 
thirty-six days after taking his departure from one of the 
islands of Juan Fernandez (commonly called the Outer), 
the islands he discovered as he went may be supposed to 
lie in that direction, yet it appears as though he proceeded 
with equal reserve in relating the course of that passage; 
because it does not seem consistent that he should have 
reached (as he says) the island of Tinian, which is one of 
the Marianas, or of the Ladrones, unless he had steered 
something to the northward of N.W. so as to cross the 
Line and make his port at the island named, which lies in 
15 or 16 degrees of latitude North. Which may be easily 
demonstrated to the least experienced master’s apprentice, 
on any plane chart®. 


1 If these figures are correctly transcribed, the nearest land to 
the position quoted from Lujan’s report is Easter Island ; but it lies 
eleven degrees farther north, although within 1° 41’ of the longitude 
mentioned. This Cape Corrientes is the Columbian—not the Mexican— 
one. Atocha is acopyist’s error for Mocha. In old Spanish the capital 
AM easily lends itself to—almost invites—transcription as Ate 

2 See note on p. 220, and Bibl. nos. 22 and 81. 

3 Cf. Don Jorge Juan’s report, and footnotes, pp. 220 and 221. 
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13.—I take it to be idle to remind you that if in the 
course of the cruise, or passages, any foreign ships should 
be fallen in with engaged in similar explorations and 
surveys, or conveying parties of people, arms, or provisions, 
without a passport and special licence from His Catholic 
Majesty, they are liable to reprisals being taken against 
them; and to be treated, according to circumstances, on 
the lines already indicated in respect of islands that may 
be sighted or examined. You will carefully take note of 
their force, as to whether superior, equal, or less than your 
own; and will only in this last case proceed to their seizure, 
and without risking the honour of our arms, as already 
-said. 


14.—If, in effect, there should prove to be any settle- 
ment well armed and equipped either by sea or land with 
a force of ascertained superiority or equality to that carried 
by our two ships, and against which it may consequently 
be necessary to adopt the alternative of protests and 
injunction (to be served in the manner stated in para. 
no. 7), the cruise should at once be brought to a close; 
and both vessels will return with the utmost diligence and 
speed to report to the Higher Government here, in order 
that measures proper to the occasion may be taken by it. 


15.—Furthermore, in the event of the new people offer- 
ing no resistance, but consenting under definite condi- 
tions to evacuate the territory occupied by them, you 
will not agree to any terms that may contain the shadow 
of a protest in virtue of which ¢key might at any time 
whatsoever allege the reservation to themselves of imagined 
rights. Nor, once they are willing to withdraw, are you to 
depend on their word alone; but you will see that they do 
immediately decamp before your eyes, in such wise that 
you shall entertain no doubt of those usurpers’ retirement 
and return to Europe. 


16.—If after the most particular and careful search no 
islands at all.should be discovered (which is unlikely), or 
those met with should not prove to be occupied by any 
new settlers; or if, speaking generally, no unforeseen or 
unlooked-for cause should overtake you and oblige you to 
return to El Callao in order to communicate it to the 
Higher Government (which trusts to the prudence and 
judgement of the Comandante to act as circumstances 
may demand, in the event of taking that course) you will 
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pursue your cruise as far as the latitude necessary for 
putting in at the island of La Madre de Dios, situated in 
lat. 51° or 52° South}, a short distance off the mainland of 
Chile or the Magellanic territories. That should be simi- 
larly examined, together with all its outskirts; and the 
opportunity for obtaining any clues that may be got from 
the Chonos Indians and other inhabitants of those localities, 
with whom different voyagers have had converse and traffic, 
should not be wasted. 


17,—At this point it is necessary to bear in mind— 
Firstly: that for explorations of this latter (and even those. 
of the former) kind, where intricate waters interspersed 
with islands, straits, and narrow channels present them- 
selves, the ship S” Lovenzo should not be hazarded, being 
more liable to disaster by reason of her larger size; whereas 
the frigate S* Rosalia, considering her lesser tonnage and 
well-known handiness, may be more appropriate within 
certain limits, beyond which xo known risk should ever be 
incurred, since whenever any unavoidable difficulty may 
present itself the launches and boats will be better adapted 
[for employment upon it]. 

Secondly :—that although the season of the year when 
they ought to be arriving in those high latitudes may be 
the mildest in that hemisphere, and the nights the shortest 
in the year, yet in that situation and latitude more than 
ordinary precautions are necessary; and the very nature of 
the enterprise demands that it be conducted with enough 
thoroughness to bring to light the objects aimed at. 

Thirdly :—that although all the European charts figure 
the coast as running uwxinterruptedly northwards from that 
latitude, yet we know from observations made in the 
country itself that a large peninsula juts out between 46° 
and 48° and is prolonged many leagues towards the West, 
extending from a small isthmus? which unites and attaches 
it to the mainland ; a feature which is capable of causing 
considerable embarrassment, and even disaster, to those 
who, unmindful of it, may have been navigating close 
alongshore in the expectation of passing straight onwards 
in due course, 


1 Really 50° to 50° 40’, and long. 75° W. from Greenwich. 


2 The remarkable peninsula of Taytao, near the Gulf of Pefias, 
with its isthmus called Ofqui, in lat. 46° 39’ S. 


PROF ee ge hy es Se a ee Os eat 25 are - =~. “s al 
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18.—Bearing then these premonitions carefully in mind, 
a course should be shaped coastwise to the southward, 
always paying attention to the islands that, from this lati- 
tude, stretch to leeward and compose the immense archi- 
pelago of the Hwaztecas, commonly confused on the charts 
with that of Chiloé, which is much lower down; and, on 
reaching the latitude of 45° 15’, a visit should be paid to 
the harbour people have wanted to call Juche or Inchin, 
since the pink Azza of George Anson’s squadron, put in 
there’, For it happened thus-wise, that, as he justly sus- 
pected, her crew and the surgeon conceived the chain of 
islands lying to the eastward to be the mainland, forming, 
‘with the others that fence in that portion of sea, what they 
took for a coast harbour, and named from the answer the 
two Indians they detained had given them in the belief 
that they were asking them who the proprietors of the 
place were: to which they replied, saying, /wche—meaning 
“I!” or Juchin (when both spoke) meaning “We!” And 
that is the whole origin of the repute and situation of that . 
imaginary harbour that has made itself so famous at the 
present time, and finds a place on that Admiral’s chart, 
sketched in from the vague information of the seamen, as 
he himself relates?. 


19.—Over and above the services of the navigating 
officers who are to conduct the ships, especially the senior 
one Don Juan de Herve, the log kept by the officer? who 
went out to survey these archipelagoes in ’67, and his 
instructions, will be found very useful for the present inves- 
tigation and whatever may be done to the time of arriving 
at Port San Carlos, in Chiloé ; a copy of those documents 
is accordingly enclosed in the sealed packet for delivery to 
the Comandante of the Sax Lorenzo, bearing that super- 
scription. 


1 Now called on the charts “Ana pink Bay,” in lat. 45° 53’ S., 
adjoining Cape Taytao. 

2 The plan in question occurs at p. 140 of Walter’s narrative of 
Anson’s voyage ; where it is stated to be “not perhaps in all respects 
so accurate as might be wished, it being composed from the memo- 
randums and rude sketches of the Master and Surgeon, who were not, 
I presume, the ablest draughts-men.” The latitude is estimated at 
“not very distant from 45° 30’,” and the whole description of the place, 
and the Azma’s sojourn there, is interesting [Bibl. no. 95]. 

% Don Pedro Mancilla. See the Viceroy’s despatch no. 117 at 
p- 151, &c. 
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20.—So soon as you come to an anchor in the aforesaid 
Port San Carlos you will make enquiry of the Governor 
there for the latest news he may have obtained on this im- 
portant subject from the most recent exploratory measures 
undertaken, or any that may have come to light through 
other means; and you will be guided by that in the action 
to be taken in conformity with the tenour of these Instruc- 
tions. And if you meet with no special incident you will 
return to give an account of everything to the Higher | 
Government here, together with the Journals which you 
will punctually keep and the charts you will prepare, to 
date. 


21.—It is also enjoined for general observance that in 
the event of surprising any enemies, whether at sea or on 
shore, great care is to be taken to collect any papers, 
charts, and log-books that may be come upon, without 
permitting them to be translated or copied by any person: 
which caution is likewise to be observed in regard to those 
you will yourselves prepare of your own voyage and track, 
bearing in mind that both the one set and the other will 
have to pass in due course into the hands of His Majesty, 


22,—If any chance occurrence should detain you be- 
yond the time for which the six months’ provisions shipped 
on board may be expected to last, you will put into the 
port of Valparaiso in the Realm of Chile to replenish 
them; and as soon as provided with the necessary stock 
for the homeward passage, you will at once make sail for 
E] Callao. 


23.—The command of this expedition is entrusted to 
D» Phelipe Gonzalez, Commander in the Royal Navy, 
commanding the ship of the line Sanz Lorenzo, and failing 
him, to D= Antonio Domonte, also Commander? in the 
Royal Navy, appointed to the Santa Rosalia, but who, 
meanwhile, will be extirely subordinated to the orders of 
the former. 


24.—Finally, to each of these, as well as to the officers 
and petty officers, not only is that courage, constancy, and 
energy enjoined which their own honour and that of the 


* Both the commanders had been promoted to Captain at the date 
when these Instructions were issued ; but their Commissions did not 
reach Lima until after the expedition had put to sea. 
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Nation claims from them by virtue of the confidence re- 
' posed in their persons in the name of the King Our Lord 
for [the conduct of] this expedition—to whose accomplish- 
ment it is hoped they will contribute with advantage— 
but they are especially admonished, under the most solemn 
obligation, to preserve harmony and mutual good under- 
standing amongst themselves, and with the navigating 
officers, banishing on every hand a spirit of faction or of 
rivalry, and not allowing caprice (to whose intervention are 
—_ untoward results that one meets with) to hold 
any Share in their deliberations. 


Lima: 5th of October, 1770. 


This ts a copy made \iteratim from the original Instruc- 
tions delivered to the Commanders of the two ships named 
therein. Lima: 5th of October, 1770. 


JOSEPH DE GARMENDIA},. 


DESPATCH IN REPLY 


[addressed by the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


The KING being apprised by Your Excellency’s 
despatch dated the 1oth of October of the year last past, 
and the copy enclosed with it of the Instructions you 
issued to the ship S” Lorenzo and the frigate Santa Rosalia, 
which sailed from the port of El Callao for the purpose of 
exploring the Islands and Coast-line of the South Sea: 
Your Excellency’s decision in sending out those vessels 
has met with His Majesty’s approval. 


May God preserve Your Excellency many years. 
S® Ildefonso: 6th of September, 1771. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Sefior Viceroy of Peru. 


1 Chief scribe in the Viceregal chancery. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies], 
No. 403. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

Encloses a Journal of the Lees pees eae SS betes =o 
proceedings of the Frigate by the Captain of the Frigate S* 
Sitlowing i aicdeee ot Rosalia, Don Antonio Domonte, 
givid's Island in the South came into my hands after the des- 

patch dated the 5th instant (no. 396), 
in which I had the honour to report to Your Excellency, 
with documents, the discovery the two vessels of war had 
made of the island in the South Sea, called David's, had 
been written and sealed. 

And inasmuch as, on being examined, it is seen to 
contain some particulars that throw a clearer light on the 
nature of the countryside, and the build, character, and 
language of the inhabitants, it has seemed to me well to 
include it, for what it may be worth in conducing to such 
measures as His Majesty may deign to propose to himself 
in virtue of these tidings, 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many 
years. Lima: 12th Jan. 1771, 


Most Excellent Sejfior, 
Your most humble, obedient and faithful Servant kisses 


Your Exc’?’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga, 


[The above despatch and its enclosure were passed by 
Arriaga to the Marqués de Grimaldi; and there is a note, 
on a separate slip of paper, in the handwriting of Arriaga’s 
secretary, recording that the despatch was duly returned, 
but without the Journal: which is still missing.—Ed. | 
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[The situation of Port Egmont and the British naval 


' post which had been established there was, in effect, at 


last discovered by the Spanish Government in November 
1769. 

The local schooner, Sax Phelipe, commanded by one 
Angel Santos, a Master’s Apprentice, having been des- 
patched by the Governor from his head-quarters at La 
Soledad in East Falkland “with the prescribed object 
of visiting and reconnoitring all the Bays and Inlets of 
these Islands” chanced upon. H.M.S. Zamar under Capt. 
Anthony Hunt, lying at anchor off the coast of La gran 
Maluina “near the Strait of sea that separates that island 
from this one of la Soledad.” Capt. Hunt’s official letter 
reporting the incident to the Lords Commissioners will 
be found a few pages farther on: the entries in his log 
concerning it are as follows—Ed.]: 


EXTRACT. 

REMARKS &c* on board His Maj.’s Frigate Tamar! 

1769.—November. 

Tuesday 28%—-Moderate and cloudy. P.M. at 4 saw 
a sail to the Eastward standing to the Westward. At 5 
spoke the Chase being a spanish schooner from port 
Soledada formerly port Lewis*, being on a survey round 
this Coast. At the same time cape Tamar bore WBN 
and the Eddystone NBEZE. At 8 came too in Swift's 
harbour in 13 fathoms water sand and Mudd, moor’d ship 
a cable’s length each way, the white rock N NE and the 
Sedge Key and Rodney Key in one SBE, the lizard point 
SEBE, off shore one mile, having the spanish schooner in 
custody for further examination. 

Wednesday 29.—In Swift’s harbour. 

First part fresh gales and cloudy weather, the latter 


1 P.R.O.—Adm., Captains’ Logs, Tamar : [968]. 

? The dates quoted in this log are those of the astronomical day, 
counting from noon to noon. 

3 Puerto de la Soledad, formerly Port Saint Louis: now Berkeley 
Sound. 
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moderate. P.M. the yawl catching shelldrakes' for the 
ship’s company. Sail’d the spanish schooner. A.M. sent 
the yawl and small Cutter with Mt Simonton the Lieut to 
survey the Spanish coast, the other Cutter fishing. 


* * * * * * 


Monday 4. [December.]—Moor'd in Hawkes harbour. 
First part moderate, the latter fresh gales. A.M. the Lieut 
“with a party of men travelld to Bottle to take a view of 
the Spanish harbour. The yawl & small Cutter fishing. 
Read the Articles of War &c® to the ship’s Company. 

Tuesday 5.—Fresh gales and cloudy with frequent 
squalls of wind hail and snow. P.M. Lieut Simonton with 
his party returnd, having executed the business he went 
upon. 

* %* * % * * 

Sunday, 10.—Swift’s Bay. d° weather. P.M. sent the 
yawl to catch shelldrakes, at 10 returned with 800. at 
I A.M. anchored here the spanish schooner with an Officer. 
Opened a cask of beef no. 8. Contents 176 short 9 peises. 

Monday 11.—Swift’s Bay. The first part fresh gales 
and Cloudy, the latter moderate. P.M. at 6 sail’d hence 
the spanish schooner. 


* * * * * * 


Sunday, 17—Moor’'d in Port Egmont harbour. The 
first Calm the latter moderate. P.M. sent the long-boat to 
Byron Sound afishing, the schooner wooding. Came in 
here the spanish schooner. Do sent boats tow4 her to the 
farthest part of the harbour, and there moor’d her that 
they might not see our strength ashore. began to fire the 
evening and morning gun. 


— 


1 Apparently the ruddy-headed goose, Cléephaga rubidiceps, which 
resembles a shelldrake in plumage and general appearance though a 
somewhat larger bird. There is a specimen in the Nat. Hist. Section 
of the B. M. Perhaps also the Falkland goose, C. magellanica. 
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Monday, 18.—Moor’d in Port Egmont harbour. Light 
winds and clear weather, scraped the masts, sent the small 
cutter foraging for the people. A.M. scraping the sides, 
sail’d the spanish schooner, 


[The Governor of the Maluinas lost no time in report- 
ing to the Governor of Buenos Ayres that Santos had 
discovered the Zamar and the whereabouts of the 
English settlement in Port Egmont, which he identified, 
as the western extremity of /a Bahia de la Cruzada. 
Bucareli’s next step was to send the S” Catalina frigate, 
with the Andaluz and the San Francisco de Paula, to visit 
and spy out the place. The last-named vessel, which was 
a much smaller craft than either of the others, became 
separated from them at sea; but on the 17th of February 
(1770) the two former were sighted off the northern 
entrance, and the occurrences from that time until they 
put to sea again are curtly related in Capt. Hunt's log, as 
follows—Ed.]: 


EXTRACT. 
Port Egmont. Saturday, 17th February, 1770.— 


Light winds and Vble. P.M, the schooner employed as 
before, the long boat watering the ship. At 5 saw from 
the Hills two sail off the northern Keys plying off and on. 
Made the sig! and landed the Marines, and made the 
necessary preparations for defence with the three ships 
under my Command, Made Favorite sig! for unmooring 
and stand to the harbour’s mouth. At 9 she came too, 
falling calm. | 

A.M. at 4 sent Mr Reed to Keppel’s to look out, at 6 he 
returned and gave account of the above sails, being in 
the former Positions. Unmoored and hove short apeak, 
as did the Swift, the Favorite plying out of the harbour. 
At noon the wind coming to the northw¢ the Favorite 
came too, pritty well over to Keppel’s. 

Sunday 18.—First part light breeze and hazy the latter 
fresh gales and squally. At 4 P.M. came in here a Spanish 


poape sie Wid (Cate IYER hy AOE Re pe te 
Be HMA AOR YT eft 7 
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launch with a lieut. informing that the two ships being 
King’s frigates from Buenos Aires and short of water I 
sent away the launch with Mt Reed my Master to bring 
them in. at the same time made the Swift’s sig! to weigh 
and come too pritty well over to Keppel’s Island as did 
the Favorite. At 7 came in here the two Frigates and 
came too astern of the swift and Favorite. sent a petty 
“Officer and one man to look out at Kepples, fired the 
evening gun. 

A.M. fired the morning gun at 9 came on board a 
spanish Officer desiring my assistance to moor them in a 
place of safety. D° sent Mt Read on boar ’em. employed 
Occasionally. 

Monday 19.—First part Gales the latter moderate. at 
4 made the sig! for the swift and Favorite to weigh and 
come further into the harbour, topgallt yards up and down 
Occas!, fired the evening and morning Guns. 

A.M. sent the schooner with 4 Tons of water on board 
the spanish ships, De warping further into the harbour. 
Run a hawser inshore and weighed the small Bower, and 
warped into my Usual place of anchoring where I let go 
my best Bower and veer’d away to a half Cable. 

Tuesday 20.—Moderate breezes P.M.employed scraping 
the booms and people filling with water on shore,the spanish 
ships moor’d half way up the harbour..............csceeeseeeees 


* * * * * * 


Sunday 25.—Do° weather P.M. the Longboat fishing. 
A.M, at 6 the spanish launch came alongside for Mt Read 
to carry them out of the Harbour, at 8 sailed hence the 
spanish ships, fired evening and morning guns, top gallt 
yards up and down as usual. 


[Meanwhile the officers of the Spanish ships had made 
good use of the week at anchor to carry out their instruc- 
tions conveyed in the Royal Commands of Dec. 29th, 1766, 
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and Jan. 4th, 1767, to make themselves acquainted with 
“the scope and importance of the settlement, the natural 
features of its harbour, the number of people it contains, 
and the extent to which it is fortified,” which Santos in 
his little vessel the San Phelipe had not been equal 
to doing. Some admirable water colour drawings on 
paper 22” x 17”, in the nature of bird’s-eye views of Port 
Egmont, and showing all the ships and small craft in 
their relative positions, were made by Alexo Berlinguero, 
a pilotin, or Master’s cadet, on board the Santa Catalina, 
and exist in the Archivo de Indias‘ together with a sketch 
of the block-house. 

Capt. Rubalcava wrote to the Minister for the Navy 
(Arriaga) on March 4th reporting that he had entered 
Port Egmont in his frigate the S” Catadna, together with 
the Andaluz: the small vessel Sax Francisco de Paula 
having parted company. Perler proceeded to the Rio de 
la Plata with the Axdaluz to report to Bucareli, and also 
wrote from thence to Arriaga (on the 7th of April) reporting 
the same occurrence and enclosing a chart of the Islands: 
as did Bucareli himself. : 

The Zamar and Florida soon afterwards sailed for 
home, where they arrived at the beginning of June, 
The following letter is Capt. Hunt’s announcement to the 
Admiralty of his communications with the Spanish officers: 
the correspondence he enclosed is here omitted, but was 
printed with the covering letter in the collection of Docu- 
ments presently referred to.—Ed.] 


LETTER? 
[from Capt. Anthony Hunt, commanding H.MLS, frigate 
the Lamar, to the Secretary to the Admiralty]. 
TAMAR SLOOP, 
PLYMOUTH SOUND, 
June 3rd, 1770, 
Sir, 

I beg you will be pleased to acquaint my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that, being on a Cruise 
off Falkland’s Islands the 28th of last November, I fell in 
with a Spanish schooner taking a Survey of them, and on 


1 [Est. 138—caj. 6—leg. 3 & 4.] 
2 Pp, R. O.—Adm., Sec., In-Letters [1899]. 
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Examination found him belonging to a Spanish Settle- 
ment on the East part, called Port Soledad, in possession 
of the French in 1767 and by them called Port Louis. 

Agreeable to my orders, I warned him to quit the 
islands; in consequence of which he sailed, but in a few 
days after joined me again in a harbour on the island the 
settlement is on, with an Officer of Infantry on board him, 
and two Letters from the Governor of the Settlement, 
which Letters, and my Answer, I must beg leave to trans- 
mit to you with one (and my Answer to) that I received 
the 20th of last February from the commanding Officer of 
two Spanish frigates, the San Cathalina of 36 guns, Don 
Fernando de Rubalcava, and Andaluzia of 30 guns, Don 
Domingo Perletto, both from Buenos Ayres with troops in 
for the Settlement, who put into Port Egmont under a 
Pretence of wanting Water, which I supplied them with; 
and after a stay of eight days they sailed for Port Soledad 
where I find the St Arosa, the annual ship, was arrived. 

I must beg leave to observe that, during the stay of the 
Spanish Frigates at Port Egmont, they behaved extremely 
polite and civil, never attempting to go on Shore tho’ I paid 
the Captains and officers the compliment, I have a 
Frenchman on board, a Deserter from the Spanish Settle- 
ment, whom I was obliged to take off an Island, or he 
must have perished. 

L- atm, Sir, 
Your most Obedient humble Servant, 
ANTH* HUNT. 
To Phillip Stevens, Esqr. 


[The Spanish frigates and the chambequin were soon 
afterwards incorporated with the J/udustria and Sania 
Barbara in the La Plata river into a squadron of five 
vessels carrying 1600 men, which Bucareli despatched with 
instructions to take possession of Port Egmont and what- 
ever British settlement they might find there, and to evict 
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the English occupiers—which was done, without blood- 
shed, in the month of June following. 

A description of this event—the seizure by armed 
emissaries of one nation of a naval post established by 
another with whom the first was not at war—and of the 
diplomatic negociations that followed, would be outside 
the scope of this work. The particulars may, moreover, 
be read in the published State Papers and _ historical 
accounts; and they are sufficiently instructive to repay 
the curious. Lord Mahon sums up the matter with great 
clearness in the fifth volume of his History of England!; 
and most of the documents were printed in a collection of 
“Papers relative to the late Negociations with Spain, and 
the taking of Falkland’s Island from the English, 1769- 
17715 

A storm of popular indignation arose in London, and 
the House became divided against itself. “Junius” wrote 
a trenchant letter on the subject, in which he declaimed 
against the Government for its supineness and lack of 
resolution. Dr Johnson (at the instance of His Majesty’s 
Minister, it is said) attempted to refute the arguments 
employed by “Junius” and adopted an attitude of con- 
donement towards both disputants, the Spanish cause in 
particular. As an example of literary rhythm his essay? is 
attractive; but in spite of its admonitory sentiment, and 
the many truisms with which it bristles, it seems to lack 
grit. It has not, indeed, the measure of close and me- 
thodical reasoning requisite for convincing a critic or a 
politician on the main issue: and in point of fact it failed 
to do so. : 

The most connected and, on the whole perhaps, the 
best account of the affair and its sequelae, is to be 
found in the volume of the Annual Regtster for 17714, the 
first chapter of which (pp. I-12) contains a narrative of 
events down to the date of the arrival in England of 
H.M.S. Favourite bringing the party who had been 
forced to capitulate. At pp. 41-53 the negociations that 
followed between the two Courts, at London and Madrid, 
are related and discussed ; and the “ Protest” of the Lords 
is referred to. This latter is printed at pp. 248-253. 
Under the heading “State Papers,” from pp. 232-240 in 


1 Bibl. no. 66. 2 Bibl. no. 80. 
3 Bibl. no. 56. 4 Bibl. no. 5. 
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the same volume, the correspondence between the British 
and Spanish officers at Port Egmont appears, together 
with the Articles of Capitulation, the Declaration of dis- 
avowal by Spain, its acceptance by King George, and the 
King of Spain’s commands to his officer at the islands for 
their restitution to Great Britain, by which Power Port 
Egmont was immediately re-occupied: only to be volun- 
tarily abandoned some three years later. 
* % * * * * 


In the meanwhile the late President of Chile and his 
interim successor, Don Francisco de Morales, had loyally 
obeyed their instructions to continue the exploration of 
the islands and sounds to the southward of Chiloé; and 
the latter, in his despatch no. 9 from La Concepcion, dated 
the 23rd of May, 1770, reported to the Secretary of State 
that a fresh expedition which had been sent out under the 
leadership of one Francisco Machado had now returned to_ 
Lacui, having got as far South as lat. 49°.30 without dis- 
covering any trace of English or other foreign intruders. 
Under cover of the same despatch Morales included 
D® Carlos Bérenger’s (the Governor of Chiloé) report to 
himself. 

Machado’s journal exists in the Archivo de Indias in the 
form of a contemporary official attested MS. copy of his 
sworn deposition, and has been examined for the purposes 
of this work. There is, however, a printed version of it 
edited by Capt. Vidal Gormaz from a MS. in the National 
Library at Santiago de Chile, where it was published in the 
Anuario Hidrografico’ (tomo 14) in 1889, accompanied by 
an instructive introductory notice. 

Some account of the same expedition also occurs in 


“the work by Fr. Pedro Gonzalez de Agiieros?; besides 


which it has been noticed by Malaspina. It was carried 
out in a locally built craft variously described as an urca 
and a goleta, named the Nuestra Seftora de Monserrate, 
alias el Aguzla, accompanied by two canoes of Chiloé, 
The vessel was probably a hoy or sort of ketch. 

On the 22nd of July, 1770, Don Miguel Bernazani, who 
was the Spanish officer in charge of naval stores at Port 
Egmont while it was in that nation’s possession, wrote to 
Arriaga reporting that the only intelligence he had been 
able to glean respecting the English plans was that, 


1 Bibl. no. 7. See also no. 94. 2 Bibl. no. 48. 
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according to Pedro Lere [Peter Leary]a native of Guatfort 
[Waterford ?] in Ireland (a seaman who had been Capt. 
Farmer’s wild-fowler but remained over at Port Egmont in 
the /udustria frigate), no British post had been formed at 
Port Famine. And that the cause of H.M.S. Sz2ft being 
lost at Port Desire was that she put in there merely for 
shelter, and stranded, while on a voyage to the Straits 
from Port Egmont -to procure timber to be used in build- 
ing there. 

The letter was acknowledged by Arriaga, thus—Ed.]:. 


“By your letter of the 22nd of July, Sir, the King is 
informed that the English have no settlement at Port 
Famine; and that the Frigate Sw7zft was wrecked in 
Port Desire while on her way thence to cut timber for 
buildings. May God &c. Madrid: 2nd Dec. 1770. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA, 
To Sx D2 Mig! Bernazani.” 


[On the 29th of March, 1771, Don Felipe Ruiz Puente, 
still Governor of the J/aluinas, wrote to Arriaga reporting 
that the Master of a privately owned “ frigate” named the 
San Francisco de Paula, but commonly known as /a Cata- 
Jana, had written to him from Montevideo announcing that 
on the 12th of November previous, while on his voyage 
from the Falkland Islands to Buenos Ayres, he had—] 


“at 6 in the evening, sailing in clear and beautiful 
weather with the wind at S.W., strong, sighted an island 
distant 5 or 6 leagues to our W.S.W. We at once short- 
ened sail, as there was much wind, and luffed all we could 
to the westward under the courses, in order to get a sketch 
of its outline at sunset, which is as follows: 


“From what we could see, I reckon the island extends 
5 or 6 leagues in length, lying N.W. and S.E.; and I do 
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not doubt it may be seen from 12 to 14 leagues off in clear 
weather, as it is very lofty, And I find it situated, accord- 
ing to my reckoning, in the latitude of 46° 13’ calculated 
from the meridian of Tenerife!, distant 89 leagues due N. 
from the N.E. point of the MJalucnas, and 102 leagues 
E. 5° N.E. from Cape Blanco ; all corrected bearings. 

“I make no doubt that this may be Pepys’ Island, 
because the Dutch denote it in their charts in the same 
latitude, but more to the Eastward than this one lies, for 
they figure all the Patagonian coast-line and neighbouring 
islands very badly placed and more to the E. than it really 
is. But, having regard to our being to leeward (through 
not having espied it sooner because of the sun’s rays), and 
there being much wind, and a rough sea as well, we 
decided to resume our course at 8 when, as night set in, 
we lost sight of it. I regretted very much not being able 
to take stock of what it might contain more particularly, 
if only to give Your Lordship a general account of it; 
but I am glad to acquaint you with its situation, in order 
that some one else may succeed in investigating the island, 
which I have named /a Catalana....... B.L.M. &c. Josef 
Antonio Puig. From Montevideo: 27th Nov' 1770.” 


[Puig appears to have reported the circumstance much 
later to Don Juan Joseph de Vertiz, the new Governor in 
succession to Bucareli, the latter’s retirement being a 


1 This passage contains an obvious error. On comparing it with 
the latitude and longitude quoted by the Governor of Buenos Ayres 
in his despatch no. 157 (which follows) it seems clear that the latter is 
correct, and that the figure in Puig’s letter is due to a scribe’s slip, the 
minutes of latitude and degrees of longitude being left out, so that the 
minutes of the latter have got tacked on to the degrees of the former. 
It should read “lat. 46° 49’ S. and long. 318° 13’ calculated,” &c. 

Although no island exists anywhere in the neighbourhood, the 
position agrees singularly well with that in which Pepys’ Island was 
laid down by Dr Halley (based on Cowley’s record), and is shown on 
the chart inserted at p. 94 of Amson’s Voyage, q* ed", 1748. No doubt 
Puig was deceived by some strange atmospheric appearance. 

2 A copy of Puig’s entire log exists in the Archivo de Indias 
[112.4. 11], and there is another in the library of the Real Academia 
de la Historia [D.91]. 
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necessary consequence of the King’s disavowal of his 
action in organising the seizure of Port Egmont. 

Vertiz at once took steps to verify Puig’s discovery 
and wrote the following two despatches to the Secretary 
of State—Ed.]: 


DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


157- My dear Sir:—The captain 
The Gov® of B. A. re- : 
ports that he has sent out and mates of the Catalan frigate 
two brigs to search for the Say Franz de Paula, on her re- 
island the captain and mates = = 
of the Catalan Frigate S* turn from the Maluznas in the 


Frans de Paula saw in 
46° 49'S. and long. 318°13’, Month of July last year gave 
intelligence of having discovered 
an Island in 46° 49’ lat. S., and 318° 13’ long. from the 
meridian of Tenerife, distant 89 leagues from la Soledad, 
and 102 from Cape Blanco, and visible at a distance 
of six or seven leagues. They reckoned it to extend 
six or seven from N.W. to S.E., and by its height to be 
distinguishable from twelve to fourteen leagues off in clear 
weather. 

And although there are some doubts about its exist- 
ence, according to the statement of Commander Don 
Domingo Perler, who has been informed of the occurrence 
and instructed to reconnoitre for the island on his way to 
and from the aforesaid Maluznas, yet, as I deemed the 
subject of interest and that in the event of the discovery 
being confirmed it would be proper to take possession of 
it before any foreigners attempt to do so, I am fitting out 
the brig Sax Rafael, and have arranged for the S* franz” 
de Paula to sail from the Rio Grande under the com- 
_mand of Lieut. D= Manuel de Pando and the coasting 
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pilot of this river Don Pedro Pablo Pavon, who sailed in 
the above-mentioned frigate S” franz? de Paula, in order 
to proceed in search of the island in question, with the 
proper instructions that in the event of their finding it they 
should take possession of it. They were directed to leave 
six or eight men ashore on it with provisions for two 
months; and then to return here to give particulars of the 
results, so as to enable further plans to be concerted as 
might seem desirable. 


.May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years, 
as is my wish. Buenos Ayres: 12th December, 1771. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most obedient Servant kisses Your Excy’s 


hand. 
JUAN JOSEPH DE VERTIZ. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[The original acknowledgment of the above despatch, 
which seems to have conveyed the Royal approval and 
embodied a Command to pursue the investigation, and was 
dated the 8th or 9th of Octt following has not come to 
hand. But there is evidence that the matter had already 
been referred to Admiral Don Jorge Juan for his opinion, 
which he submitted in the following report—Ed.] : 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—In obedience to the King’s command 
which Your Excellency was pleased to communicate to me 
under date the 20th inst, in reference to the Island dis- 
covered by the shipmaster D" Joseph Ant° Puig, which he 
believes to be Pepys’, I have to say, That: such previous 
knowledge as we have regarding it is that the English 
captain Cowley discovered it in the Latitude of 47°04, 
and in the Longitude of 64° from the meridian of London, 
70 or 80 leagues E4S E from Cape Blanco; and that he 
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stated it to be lofty, covered with timber, with good water, 
and even a very good harbour that the English call 
Admiralty Bay. The figure they give of it is almost the 
same as Puig sketched; and, as it agrees not only in this 
but in the further particulars as to Latitude, Longitude 
bearings and distances, with very slight difference, I make 
no doubt that the one Puig calls Ja Catalana is that same 
Isle of Pepys. 

Its much milder climate, and the fertility with which it 
is accredited, make it much preferable to the JJ/aloinas 
Islands: so that, if the information about the harbour it is 
said to possess is true, a settlement there would be of advan- 
tage, and the more so in that it lies exactly in the track to 
the South Sea. 

That is as much as occurs to me to lay before Your 
Excellency in compliance with the above-mentioned Com- 


mand. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excy many years. 
Madrid: 22nd Sept., 1771. 


Most Exct Sefior, 
Your most faithful Servant kisses Your Excy’s hand. 


JORGE JUAN. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[The second despatch from Vertiz to Arriaga, written 
on the same day as the other (no. 157) now follows 
(no. 160); and it is evident that the three Royal Com- 
mands which are printed next after it crossed Vertiz’s 
despatches ex route—Ed.] 
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[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
_ State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


160. 


The Gov of B. A. trans- 
mits a copy of a private letter 
from the Navy Commissioner 
at the Waluznas, who, among 
other information, points out 
that judging by the resources 
the English possess at Port 
Egmont, and by their con- 
versations, they seem to have 


My dear Sir :—Gathering, among 
other bits of news embodied in the 
private letter of October the 3Ist 
ult. from the Navy Commissioner 
at the Maluinas (of which I en- 
close a copy that Your Excellency 


other schemes in view, be- 
sides the support of that 
settlement: and that he has 
therefore doubled his pre- 
cautions that the two brigs 
shall proceed on separate 
tracks to reconnoitre for the 
island discovered by the 
private ship S” Franz de 
Paula. 


may make yourself acquainted with 
its contents) that, if one may judge 
by the resources the English possess 
at Port Egmont, the supplies they 
are expecting, and the frequent con- 
versations they engage in about the 
Patagonian coast and the Straits of 
Magalhaens, the object of the expeditions whose arrival 
from London they are awaiting would seem to be different 
from what they represented,—and suspecting that they may 
be bent upon exploring Pepis Island or whatever the dis- 
covery made by the Catalan frigate S” franz de Paula 
was, in order to take possession of it if it really do exist, 
and settle there with a view to the advantages its ownership 
must afford in respect of the navigation further southwards, 
—I have, to prevent the English from being before us in 
that design, duplicated my measures for this commission by 
getting ready the two brigs as to which I am advising 
Your Excellency under even date, with orders to sail on 
separate tracks so as to make sure of finding it. 
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May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years, 
as is my wish. Buenos Ayres: 12th December, 1771. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most obedient Servant kisses Y. E.’s hands. 
JUAN JOSEPH DE VERTIZ. 
To the Most Exct Sefior Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure:—|Private letter from Don Miguel Berna- 


zani1.} 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies, embodying a 
Confidential Royal Command to the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres]. 


Under date the 29th of March last the Governor of 
the Maluinas gave information of what Your Honour will 
gather from the accompanying copy of his letter regarding 
the island discovered by the shipmaster D" Joseph Antonio 
Puig, who believes it to be Pepys’, and on which, as he 
relates, he has conferred the name of la Catalana. 

Rear-admiral Don Jorge Juan, having been invited to 
report on this matter, has explained that such previous 
knowledge as we have regarding it is that the English 
captain Cowley discovered the island cited in the latitude 
of 47° 04’, and in the longitude of 64° from the meridian 


1 This officer enjoyed the high-sounding title of “ Ministro de 
Marina y Real hacienda,” de Maduimas. Later on such officials 
were termed /ztendentes and corresponded perhaps most nearly to 
our local Commissioner—or possibly Master attendant. 

His letter is somewhat long, and not requisite here; but the 
sentence to which Vertiz alludes is as follows :—“The store-ship 
Florida will sail between the roth and 15th for England, and they 
expect another one in the month of January laden, as they say, with 
provisions ; but I find that those they have here already are ample 
without such replenishment, for which reason I presume her arrival 
in these Seas will be for other ends. I say this because they have 
started many conversations here about the Patagonian coast and the 
Straits of Magalhaens.” 
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of London, 70 or 80 leagues E.4S.E. from Cape Blanco, 
and that he stated it to be lofty, covered with timber, having 
good water, and even a good harbour that the English call 
Admiralty Bay, and that the figure they give to it is almost 
the same as Puig sketched; so that, since it agrees not 
only in this but in the further particulars as to Latitude, 
Longitude, bearings and distances, with very slight differ- 
ence, he makes no doubt that the one Puig calls /a Cata- 
lana is that same Isle of Pepys. 

On the King being made acquainted with the matter 
in question he commanded me to intimate to Your Honour, 
very confidentially, that in framing your plans and com- 
municating advices accordingly to the Governor of the 
Maluinas, you should see to the best means of sending 
some suitable vessel with a capable person to explore the 
island in question, bearing instructions necessary for his 
remaining there a long enough time to satisfy himself as 
to the nature of the lands, rivers, pasturage, &c. and to 
make a test of them by planting some vegetables, and 
corn, such as may best serve the purpose; and after erect- 
ing a Cross with an inscription that shall denote the 
ownership, to return to render an account of everything to 
Your Honour, which Your Honour will likewise do with- 
out loss of time, to His Majesty’. 


May God preserve Your Honour many years. San 
Lorenzo el Real: 9th Oct', 1771. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Sor Governor of Buenos Ayres. 


BE oe SS ee 


1 The following passage at this point in the original draft of this 
despatch stands deleted in it (though still legible): ‘Should your 
Honour deem it expedient to at once settle a few families who could 
subsist there with the help necessary in the way of provisions &c. 
for double the time it might take before another vessel could be sent 
to relieve them, His Majesty permits you to arrange accordingly ;* 
forwarding, however, the proper orders to the Governor of the 
Maluinas if, as appears to be the case, the [comparative] proximity 


eo 14 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ROYAL COMMAND 
[in reference to the last preceding]. 

In the exploration of Pepys’ Island now named Caza- 
Jana, that Your Honour was directed in a confidential 
despatch of this date to get done, it will be convenient 
that you proceed warily and without attracting unusual 
attention, in the manner vessels have been despatched on 
other errands of discovery; and to secure this it will be 
better to work it from your own port notwithstanding the 
greater nearness of the island in question to the Maduznas. 
I caution Your Honour as to this by His Majesty’s Com- 
mand, for your guidance. 

May God preserve Your Excy many years. 5S" Lorenzo 


el R!: oth October, 1771. 
_ JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Set Governor of Buenos Ayres. 


ROYAL COMMAND 


[communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Governor of Buenos Ayres]. 


The King commands me bid Your Honour, by special 
courier, not to act on the Orders for the exploration of 
Pepys’ Island which you will receive in two confidential 
despatches dated the day before yesterday; and Your 
Honour is therefore not to appear to know anything about 
the subject. 

May God, &c. S® Lorenzo el R!: 11th Oct", 1771. 

JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Set Governor of Buenos Ayres. 


of those Islands would render this action easier of execution from 
thence.” 

It is interesting to compare the Spanish King’s commands for 
the exploration and settlement of Pepys’ Island (which never existed, 
‘unless what Cowley saw was the “Jason” Islands, which seems 
hardly credible for several reasons) with the Admiralty Orders issued 
to Capt. M°Bride. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Governor of Buenos Ayres to the Secretary of 
State for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir:—On_ receiving 
182. 
The Governor of B.A. the Royal Command of the 11th of 


explains that on receipt of . : 
that of Oct. 11 the coasting October last cancelling the instruc- 


pilot D® Pedro Pabon had i f i ic’ 
iy ar es ok tions for exploring Pepis’ Island 


for and examine Pepis’ Is- communicated to me in two confi- 
spe aese gn Pt dential despatches of the 8th and 
in finding it, he will preceed 9th of the same, D» Pedro Pablo 
—— its situation and Pabon, a coastal pilot for this river, 

had already put to sea in the brig 
San Rafael for that purpose. For this reason it was only 
possible to suspend operations in the case of the S” franz” 
de Paula, which vessel I advised Your Excellency on the 
12th of December was fitting out for the same errand. 

So far, I have not had any news whatever of Pabon; 
and if, perchance, he should verify the discovery, which 
I suppose easy, I will proceed to conceal its existence and 
situation with the precautions and secrecy that may seem 


conducive thereto. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excy many years, as is 
my wish. Buenos Ayres: 15th March, 1772. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most obedient servant kisses Y.E.’s hand. 
JUAN JOSEPH DE VERTIZ. 
To the Most Exct Sefior Bo Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[From this point in the history of the Spanish quest 
for British settlements in the South Seas, the Waluznas or 
Falkland Islands passed definitely into the possession of 


14—2 
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King George III, and their affairs lost prominence; but 
the field for research, being confined to the opposite side 
of the South American continent, became correspondingly 
widened in a westerly direction until even the isles of 
Eastern Polynesia were brought under scrutiny by the 
Viceroy’s zeal and assiduity.—Ed.] 


Abstract of Special Royal Commands to the Viceroy 
of Peru. 


Under date the 24th of August 1770 His Excellency 
was warned to detain all ships and frigates that might be 
in Peruvian waters until the results of the affair of Port 
Egmont should be known. 


In another, dated the Ist of October, he was further- 
more advised that, as it was then known that the English 
had been expelled from Port Egmont, all ships that might 
be in Peruvian waters should still be detained there; and 
that he should keep constantly on the alert, and issue 
orders for the soldiery and arms and munitions of war to 
be held in readiness for any emergency. 


In another Command, of the 15th of October, notice 
was given him that a strong armament was being prepared 
in London, and that he should take care that the greatest 
watchfulness and care should be exercised in all the 
harbours and coast-line of his Vice-kingdom, to oppose its 
designs. 


In another, dated the 22nd of October, the sailing of 
the Peruano with quicksilver’, and carrying the troops and 
officers of whose intended despatch he had previously been 
advised, was notified to him; in order that he might make 
use of that ship as of the rest. 


In another, dated the 8th of December, the Viceroy 
was instructed still not to permit the departure of any of 
His Majesty’s ships or any merchant vessels, with the 
exception of the oversea mail-packets; and copies were 


1 The San José el Peruano was a 50-gun ship built by the 
Government at Guayaquil in the years 1751-9 of local timber and 
second-hand ironwork, at great cost and labour. She was regularly 
employed in the carrying trade (Regstro) between Cadiz and Callao. 
The quicksilver was for use in the mines, for extracting precious 
metals. 
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sent on the same date to the President of Chile and the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres. 


Confidential general instructions: to the Viceroys of 
New Spain, and Santa Fé, and the Governors of Cartagena, 
Campeche, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Guatemala, and 


Havana.—[These were of similar tenour, and are not here 
printed.—Ed. ] 


FOUR DESPATCHES! 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State for 
the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Under date the 25th of August, 
Acknowledging receipt of ; 
a Royal Command of Aug: 1770, Your Excellency notified me, 
ag, ad7e, sdatng 10 He by the KING'S command, that in 
and frigates then in yonder the event of any entanglement 
Seas. ; ; : 
arising with the Court of London 
as a result of the incident which occurred at Buenos Ayres 
over the question of the new settlement of that nation at 
Port Egmont, I should arrange for all the ships of the line 
and frigates then in these Seas (which according to orders 
issued earlier I was to despatch home to Europe) to post- 
pone their departure until I should be further notified of 
what His Majesty should deign to decide, on any con- 
sequences the aforementioned occurrence might lead to 
becoming disclosed. . 

I hastened to take such steps in obedience to these 
commands as I believed to be most apt to the purpose: 
regretting this change of intention only for the reason that 
the vessels, their crews, and superior officers must suffer in 
efficiency by the delay, the cost of which must fall upon 
the Royal Treasury ; but I will do my best to meet these 


1 In acknowledgement of the foregoing Commands, here given in 
abstract: but there appears to be some confusion between the dates 
24th and 25th of August. 
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most grave inconveniences by force of zeal and submissive 
obedience. May Our Lord, &c. Lima: 6th Feby, 1771.— 
MANUEL DE AMAT, 
No. 405. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

Sadan etic ot Under date the 25th of August, 
a Royal Command of Aug' 1770, Your Excellency notified me, 
25th relating to the deten- 5 
tion of ships of the line and by the KING’S command, that in 
frigates of war in his ports. the event of any entanglement 
arising with the Court of London as a result of the incident 
which occurred at Buenos Ayres over the question of the 
new settlement of that nation at Port Egmont, I should 
arrange for all the ships of the line and frigates then in 
these Seas (which, according to orders previously issued to 
me, I was to despatch home to Europe) to postpone their 
departure until I should be further notified of what His 
Majesty should deign to decide, on any consequences the 
aforementioned occurrence might lead to becoming dis- 
closed. ° 

In obedience thereto I took immediate measures for 
the suspension of preparations I had already in hand in 
regard to some of the said vessels ; and I await whatever 
may be ordered anew in the matter. 


May Our Lord, &c. Lima: 11th of April,1771. &c., &c. 
i MANUEL DE AMAT. 


No. 406. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 
: : With reference to the Royal 
Acknowledging receipt of 


Royal Command of Oct. rst, Command of August 24th, 1770, 


1770, issued in reference to 
retaining ships of every class Your Excellency was pleased to 


and certain other arrange- RT ae 
roenls, We ciaies thoes fe bas signify to me a further one, dated 
already set about making, October the Ist of the same year, 
and those he has in view. = Rae Selon 

in which it is intimated that not 


only are the instructions for the detention of all the King’s 
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ships and merchantmen that may be in those Seas repeated, 
but that I am to strive to maintain the greatest watchful- 
ness as to the operations of the English, and to take 
corresponding measures for the maintenance throughout 
the jurisdiction of this Vice-kingdom of due vigilance and 
caution, as well as to ensure that the troops, armament, 
and munitions of war, are held in readiness for action in 
case of need. 

In obedience to these Commands, after having extended 
the embargo to the merchant vessel that was about to sail, 
I reiterated the warnings I had previously circulated to the | 
Magistrates in the coastal Districts North and South of 
this Capital ; and likewise those to the Colonels of Militia 
to hold themselves prepared and to watch every movement. 
I adopted the same precaution with those of the inland 
districts, so that they should be in readiness to come down 
at any notice, however short; while similar provision was 
made in this city, as well as other arrangements concerning 
the necessary preparations both by sea and by land. 

I furthermore took care to have things so ordered as 
the Royal Command above cited directs: awaiting only 
the development of affairs to guide me in adopting what- 
ever attitude may become necessary. 


‘May God preserve, &c. Lima: 12th of April, 1771. 
MANUEL DE AMAT, 


No. 435. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


After the instructions issued to 
Acknowledging receipt of 


a Royal Command dated me in the Royal Commands of 
H dgtiranner ia Sree © August 24th and October ist of 
preparation by the Court of ’70, to which I made answer in my 

despatches of the 11th and 12th of 


April of the current year (nos. 405 and 406), His Majesty 


London. 
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was pleased, under date the 15th of the same month of 
October and year cited, to again charge me most strictly 
to utilise by every means in my power the forces, both 
land and maritime, already at my disposal, and also those 
lately sent out to me, for rendering abortive any attempt 
whatsoever that the English might direct against the ports 
and coast-line within the jurisdiction of this Vice-kingdom. 

And, mindful of having duly fulfilled the two former 
Commands above cited, I beg to repeat the assurance of 
my being at His Majesty’s disposal in everything that may 
conduce to the exercise of my personal devotion and the 
most scrupulous obedience in serving him. 


May Our Lord, &c. Lima: 6th August 1771. 
MANUEL DE AMa&AT. 


ROYAL COMMAND! 


. [communicated by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy: of Peru]. 


The misgivings concerning a rupture with the English, 
of which Your Excellency has been so repeatedly advised 
since the latter part of August last, have ceased; the 
difference, which the eviction of their subjects from Port 
Egmont had provoked, being now adjusted by means’ of 
a mutual convention signed in London on the 22nd of 
January by the Prince de Masserano in the name of His 
Majesty, and by the Earl of Rochfort in that of the King 
of England. 

I acquaint Your Excellency of this by the KING’S 
command, in order that you may suspend such defence 


1 This Royal Command is dated eleven days after the King of 
Spain’s Declaration, containing H.M.’s disavowal of Bucareli’s action 
in seizing Port Egmont, had been signed; and the threatening 
hostilities thus averted. 

The Viceroy’s acknowledgment of it is here omitted on account of 
its length, and irrelevance to the main subject. 
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preparations as involve special outlay; but not yet those 
which the misgivings in question may have shown to be 
necessary as contributing to a permanent state of prepared- 
ness against surprise, in such distant places. For not only 
must an endeavour be made to render these as efficient as 
Your Excellency may find practicable, but a statement of 
what you are short of and may have to be sent out from 
here should also be drawn up, in order that, with such 
advices before us, timely provision may be made and there 
may be no need to think, at a moment when war is actually 
threatening, about what can and ought to be on hand in 
the fortresses without entailing more expense than the cost 
of upkeep. 
May God, &c. El Pardo: 4th February, 1771. 
JULIAN DEe ARRIAGA. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 475. 

Most Excellent Sefior, 

tannins oi a6 ce On receiving the Royal Com- 
closure, the arrangement he mand of the 23rd of March! of this 
has made for the return of 3 : 
vessels of war and private year ’71, in which Your Excy 
ee ee acquainted me with His Majesty’s 
which reference is made. pleasure to the effect that I should 
arrange without loss of time, if it were the proper season, 
for the return of the ships of the line and frigates of the 
Royal Navy then in these Seas—retaining, however, such 
of them of either class as should seem to me necessary for 
the permanent force of these Realms—I came to the con- 


clusion that those named the Septentrion, San Lorenzo, 


1 Not printed. 
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Astuto, and Liebre should hold themselves in readiness to 
sail on their homeward voyage at the first favourable 
opportunity ; but that the Sanz Joseph el Peruano, and 
the Frigates S* Rosalia and Aguila (because, as to this 
last named, of what I shall say later on) should remain 
here in the Bay. 

I had this decision notified by Proclamation to avail 
the vessels of H.M. carrying consignments of silver and 
produce, whether of the KING’S or as ordinary merchandise, 
in the form shown in the annexed copy; and I left the 
licensed Indiamen belonging to private owners to return 
whenever convenient to themselves-—in pursuance of which 
they are all ready, I am informed, to proceed to sea at any 
moment. 


May Our Lord, &c. Lima: 2nd of Nov" 1771. 
: MANUEL DE AMAT. 


Annexure :—[Copy of Proclamation. ] 


MINUTE 


[from the Minister of State to the Secretary of State 
for the Navy and Indies]. 


The enclosed paper has come from Paris, and the King 
has directed me to pass it to Your Exc’, desiring to know 
whatever particulars there may be concerning the island it 
refers to, seeing it is called after King George. 


May God preserve Your ExcY many years, as is my 
wish. The Palace: ist of April, 1771. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI, 
To Se De® Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure.—{[ Missing. ] 


[Vote by Arriaga. |—“ Let D® Jorge Juan be asked.” 
[Letter drafted accordingly, which follows : —] 
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LETTER 


[from the Secretary of State for the Navy and Indies to 
Admiral Don Jorge Juan]. 


I am addressing the annexed paper (which has been 
forwarded from Paris) to Your Excellency, by the King’s 
command, to the end that you may report what there may 
be on record, and any recent tidings, regarding the island 
called after King George of which it treats. 


May God preserve, &c. Aranjuez: 12th of April, 1771. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To D® Jorge Juan. 


Annexure.—{ Missing. ] 


REPORT 
[by Admiral Don Jorge Juan, for the King’s information]. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


My dear Sir :—I have read the translation of the 
Article from the London paper named _ the London 
Chronicle corresponding to the dates from January 3Ist 
to February 2nd, which Your Excellency was pleased to 
transmit, by the King’s command, in order that I should 
express my opinion on it. 
In conformity therewith I would say: That, although 
I am in the habit of casually reading many of these public 
prints, the one cited just happened not to fall into my 
hands, so that I am unable to verify the accuracy of the 
translation. Nevertheless, as all that concerns us is to 
make sure of the fact, and of the actual existence of the 
island they call Keng George’s, it will suffice if we examine 
the statement side by side with the facts, with the journals 
of various navigators, and with that of the ship Dolphin 
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commanded by Byron, of whom the translation in question 
treats. That commander did not choose, in the printed 
account he drew up of his voyage, to insert the Latitudes 
and Longitudes of the Islands he called at, in order that 
their real situations might remain hidden from his enemies’. 
Still, however, there are more than sufficient data for 
a true seaman to draw conclusions from as to which they 
were, and what advantages may be expected from them. 
Commodore Byron says that he left the outer island of 
Juan Fernandez on the 1st of May, and that, sailing West 
—which, allowing for the variation of the needle is 
equivalent to N.W.} W.—he discovered, on the 7th of June, 
two low and small islands well wooded and peopled ; but 
without any bottom where an anchor could be let go. 
That those islands may be the same, and likewise the first, 
that were discovered by Quiros—the shipmaster and also 
Commander in the South Sea who sailed out of El Callao 
by the King’s Command, in the year 1605, to make similar 


1 The London Chronicle of the dates in question contains nothing 
that can be identified in any way with the “article” here cited; and 
makes no mention whatever of King George’s Island—the name 
bestowed by Wallis upon Tahiti in 1767. Capt. Cook left Tahiti on 
July 13, 1769, and Batavia on Dec" 27, 1770; but it does not appear 
that any particulars of his visit reached England before May, 1771, 
and the article or paragraph can therefore only refer to Wallis’s visit, 
which was in 1767, as indeed Don Jorge says it did. 


2 The narrative of Commodore Byron’s voyage in which the 
positions are suppressed was published furtively in 1767 “by an 
Officer on board the said ship,” whom efforts failed to identify. It 
reached a third edition by June, 1768, Byron himself being in no way 
responsible for its appearance nor for any statements in, or omissions 
from, its text. It was translated into Spanish from the 2nd edition by 
the distinguished scientist Don Casimiro de Ortega, and published at 
Madrid in 1769 [Bibl. no. 81]. 

In the English edition there is a footnote on p. 123 in the following 
words (which are faithfully translated into the Spanish one) :—“ As 
the precise knowledge of the situation of these newly discovered 
islands can be of service only to the navigator, we have, in obedience 
to the Government, and that the enemies of our country may not 
avail themselves of our discoveries, omitted the degrees of latitude 
and longitude.”—See also note on p. 5 hereof, and Bibl. no. 22. 
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discoveries—I have not the smallest doubt!; because his 
departure took place on the 21st of December, and, steering 
W.S.W., which allowing for the variation of the needle 
amounts to W.4S.W., he discovered similar small, low 
islands without anchorage. 

Besides the agreement observable in these indications, 
there is added, as helping to convince me of this opinion, 
the fact that both navigators made their passages in the 
same time, with very little difference, and consequently 
covered the same distance: and, above all, that on pricking 
off the position on the chart by their respective courses, 
these cross each other exactly at the place where Quiros 
says he discovered his islands, which is, approximately, in 
Lat. 24° S. and Long. 249° from the Peak of Tenerife: 
about a thousand leagues to the Westward of the coast of 
Chile. 

It is manifest that, from that point, the two navigators 
made the same track W.1N.W., because both, as they 
avow, directed their course in search of the Isles of 
Salomon, which Alvaro de Mendafia discovered in his 
previous voyages and pictured as a land of plenty; rich, 
peopled, and proper for colonization. Admitting this, one 
may believe that the rest of the islands Byron discovered 
were the same, or at the least some of them, that Quiros 
discovered ; though one may not be able to assert this with 
absolute certainty because, according to all the voyagers— 
Magalhaens, Mendafia, Quiros, le Maire, Davis, Roggewen, 
Abel Jansen Tasman, &c.—those localities are filled with 
islands and one may suppose that, near those of Salomon, 
they form an Archipelago. 

But after the course, time, and other indications have 


1 The gallant admiral was widely astray in this conclusion. 
Byron’s landfall was the atoll he named Disappointment Islands, 
whereas that of Quiros was La Encarnacion (Ducie Island), more 
than a thousand miles distant. 
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been worked out, I feel sure that this “King George's 
Island ” is the one Quiros called the Isle of /a Bella Nacion’, 
which lies in 124° of Lat. South and 211° of Longitude, or 
760 leagues to the Westward of Quiros’s first one. The 
translation commits the blunder of placing this island in 
17° North, whereas it is seen from Byron’s journal that he 
never went as far as that parallel, and that when he gave 
up all hope of finding the Salomon Islands he never even 
approached within 9° of the latitude named. 

Knowing all this there remains no room for doubt as 
to the existence of King George’s Island; notwithstanding 
that the translation makes a mistake about its position. 
Nor may we doubt the existence of many others, with 
good Harbours, many races of people, and much fertility. 

However, any damage that Peru could sustain through 
them is of small account, because the winds are contrary 
for returning towards that Realm; but no doubt one might 
go from thence to Mexico with ease, since Quiros was able 
to put in at the point of Colima, on the Mexican coast, 
even from the most westerly ones, as the Bay of e/ Espiritu 
Santo is. 

The above is all that occurs to me to place before 
Your Excellency in obedience to the before-mentioned 
Command. 

May Our Lord preserve Your Excy many years. 
Madrid: 16th April, 1771. 

Most Excellent Sejfior, 

Your most faithful Servant kisses Y.E.’s hand. 

JORGE JUAN. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D" Julian de Arriaga. 
oe ——— —— 


1 Or Gente Hermosa, now more commonly spoken of as Swain’s 
Island, in lat. 11° 10’ S., long. 170° 53/ W., about 164 miles to the 
northward of Samoa. This conclusion is even farther from the fact 
than his first one. 
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MINUTE 


[from the Secretary of State for the Navy and Indies 
to the Minister of State]. 


Most Exct Sor, 


I pass to Your Excy a copy of the Report 
D® Jorge Juan has given in reference to the paper come 
from Paris, which Y.E. was pleased to forward to me, 
with your own of the Ist of last month, and which I now 
return. , 


May God preserve, &c. Aranjuez: 6th May, 1771. 


_ JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Marqs de Grimaldi. 


[It does not appear that any immediate action was 
taken on this information, or that it was even communicated 
by Arriaga to the Viceroy ; but there exists evidence that 
it was not allowed to drop entirely out of the King’s mind. 

The course of events, however, as told by the official 
correspondence, next discloses the proximate causes which 
led to the despatch of the frigate Aguz/a under Boenechea 
to investigate Easter Island over again and, especially, to 
find and explore Tahiti, and to protest against their occupa- 
tion by emissaries of another nation, if any should be found 
there.—Ed. ] 
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DRAFT DESPATCH 


[embodying a royal command? transmitted by the Secretary 
of State for the Indies to the Viceroy of Peru]. 


The King being informed of the tenour of Your 
Excellency’s despatch’ of the 5th of February last, and of 
the gist of the documents accompanying it, relating to the 
discovery of the island called “ David’s” in the South Sea, 
I am directed to acquaint Your Excellency that pending 
His Majesty’s decision with regard to the kind of establish- 
ment which may be deemed most suitable, some vessels 
should again be despatched to cultivate the friendship of 
the native inhabitants, conveying them presents and using 
the opportunity to make a more thorough examination of 
the island, and of the particular locality in it best adapted 
for forming a settlement at for the families and missionaries 
whom His Majesty may decide to despatch thither. 

Your Excellency is enjoined to take special care that 
all who proceed in these vessels shall so conduct themselves 
as to guard against giving any cause for provocation in the 
minds of the natives. In furtherance of which Your 
Excellency shall be more fully advised, by the first vessels 
carrying despatches, as to what may be determined here in 
regard to this important subject, expecting that Your 
Excellency will presently be in a position to throw more 
light upon its details. 

God grant, &c. S® Lorenzo el Real: gth of October, 
r774. 

To the Lord Viceroy of Peru. 


ee a a 


1 This Command, and the documents which follow as far as to 
p- 240, are included in the volume on Gonzalez’s voyage to Easter 
Island (Hakluyt Soc.—Second Series, vol. XIII); but they are re- 
printed here because essential to the present subject. 

2 No. 396: containing a report of Gonzalez’s discovery of Easter 
Island and of his proceedings there and at Chiloé. The despatch 
and enclosed documents are printed in the above-quoted volume on 
Gonzalez’s voyage, pp. 29 é¢ seg. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCH, EMBODYING 
A ROYAL COMMAND, 


[transmitted by the Secretary of State for the Indies 
to the Viceroy of Peru]. 


His Majesty thinks that in the vessel or vessels which 
Your Excellency may despatch to David’s, now S” Carlos’ 
island, to cultivate the friendship of its native inhabitants, 
as expressed to Your Excellency in another despatch of 
even date, it may be well if, in addition to the ship’s 
regular chaplain, some missionary cleric of ability and 
discrimination go in order to gauge the disposition of those 
people, and to promote if possible the baptism of some 
lads. And the King leaves Your Excellency full discretion 
to take such measures as may seem best for giving effect 
to the aforesaid instructions, pending the communication 
to you of His Majesty’s further decisions. 


God grant, &c. S Lorenzo el Real: goth October, 1771. 
To the Sefior Viceroy of Peru. 


MINUTE 


[by the Minister to the Secretary of State for the Indies]. 


I read over to the King this evening the accompanying 
despatch which I have just received from the Prince de 
Masserano, and His Majesty desired me to pass it im- 
mediately to Your Excellency as I am now doing, in ordér 
that, on becoming aware of the intelligence supplied in it, 
you may give some intimation thereof to the Viceroy of 
Peru by to-morrow’s courier, with a view to having search 
made for the island which the English now propose 
to call ‘ Otaheite.’ 

ees 15 
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I beg Your Excellency to be good enough to return 
the said despatch! to me, and I continue to solicit that 
God may preserve your life for many years. San Lorenzo 
el Real: 8th October, 1771. 


EL MARQS DE GRIMALDI. 
To the Ser D® Julian de Arriaga. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 

I forward confidentially to Your Excellency, 
by command of the King, the accompanying paper of 
particulars obtained regarding the voyage lately made 
round the world by the English astronomers Solander and 
Banks, to the end that on acquainting yourself with its 
contents, you may at once make suitable preparations in 
connection with the explorations being carried on in those 
seas, for searching out by any practicable means the island 
of Otaheite. And, in the event of falling in with it, they 
should proceed, if possible, to an examination of its 
physical features and other circumstances ; early notice of 
the results being given by the officer charged with these 
operations, in order that you may communicate them to 
His Majesty, as is hoped, by the first opportunity. 

May God, &c. S® Lorenzo el Real: 9th October, 1771. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Sefior Viceroy of Peru. 


1 The Ambassador’s original despatch here cited is not in the 
Archivo de Indias: owing, no doubt, to the above request for its 
return to the Marqués de Grimaldi having been complied with, as 
mentioned by Arriaga in his Minute in reply. It has probably been 
preserved at Simancas. Buta transcript of the information it con-. 
tained accompanies Arriaga’s despatch to the Viceroy (which here 
follows) as an enclosure. 
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Enclosure. ‘ 


Particulars obtained of the Voyage round the world recently 
performed by the English Astronomers Solander and Banks, in the 
sloop Exdeavour, whose journal has not yet been made public. 


“From Portsmouth they directed their course to the 
Madeira islands: from thence they went to Brazil, where 
the Portuguese received them with a bad grace. At the 
entrance to Rio de Janeiro they met a Spanish ship, from 
which they admit receiving many courtesies. They passed 
Cape Horn, and arriving at the island to which Capt. 
Wallace! four years ago gave the name ‘ George's Island?,. 
they found that its natives called it Otahezte. 

“They found them very affable, and in order the better 
to gain their good-will they made them various presents, 
by which means they were enabled to stay as long a time 
as they needed for observing, there and likewise in two or 
three other islands* near by, the transit of Venus across 
the solar disc; and for learning something of the language 
and collecting several plants and seeds, which comprised 
all that they took away to England. Money is not known 
in those parts, and neither metal of any kind nor anything 
of value is produced. From the said island (to which they 
want to preserve the name given to it by Wallace), they 
passed on to the Isle of Dogs‘, whence they went unsuccess- 
fully in search of those called on the maps the Isles of 
Salomon ; and feeling assured that these do not exist, they 
proceeded southwards to examine New Zealand’®.” 


. 
1 Meaning Wallis. 


2 “King George the Third’s Island” was the exact name conferred 
on Tahiti by its discoverer, Wallis: but Cook himself constantly 
‘quotes it as “George’s Island” in his journal. 


3 Cook observed the transit at Matavai, which he called Point 
Venus, with Dr Solander and Mr Green the astronomer. 

A second party, whom Banks accompanied, observed it at Moorea, 
whither they went for the purpose in the Exdeavour’s long boat. 
A third party visited Tetiaroa—Teturoa as it was then called—and 
conducted their observations there. 

4 The Honden Eiland of Schouten and Le Maire, now known 
as Pukapuka, the most north-eastern outlier of the Tuamotu archi- 
pelago. 

5 The statements contained in this last sentence are all, by the 
light of Cook’s and Banks’s journals, contrary to fact, except that 
they proceeded southwards (from Raiatea).to examine New Zealand. 


I15—2 
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MINUTE 


[by the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Minister of State]. 


Most Excellent Seifior, 


Acting in conformity with the terms of Your 
Excellency’s Minute of the 8th inst., with which you sent 
me the Prince de Masserano’s despatch now enclosed for 
return to you, I forwarded by to-day’s courier the corre- 
sponding instructions to the Viceroy of Peru, to the end 
that he may make suitable preparations for searching out 
by any practicable means the island of O¢ahezte, in those 
seas; and that, furthermore, we may be advised of the 
results in order to bring them to the notice of His Majesty. 


May God grant, &c. S Lor°: gth of October, 1771. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Sefior Marqs de Grimaldi. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 

No. 566. 
Most Excellent Sefior, : 


His Majesty being informed of 


Announcing the arrange- 1 
ments about ty be made'in ‘fe tenour of my despatch’ of the 


obedience to the two Royal f Febru 1771 i 

Commands cited, for draw- sth. © BEY; 4744s eas ihe s 3 
ingcloser the communication of the documents accompanying it 
with David’s island, and for 


further exploring it. with reference to the opening up of 


David’s Island in the South Sea, 
was pleased to direct that I be informed through the 
medium of two Royal Commands dated the 9th of October 
of the same year, that, pending His Majesty’s decision as 


No. 396. See note 2 on p. 224. 
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to the kind of establishment which might be deemed most 
suitable, some vessels should again be despatched to 
cultivate the friendship of the native inhabitants, instruct- 
ing me also as to the surest way for giving effect to the 
said mission in such wise that the spiritual and temporal 
benefits His Majesty aspires to confer may be assured, by 
means of a most thorough exploration of the country and 
by entering into intimate relations with the natives. 

And being a project in whose favour I am not only 
impelled by obedience, but prompted by a sense of natural 
duty, I trust that this unlooked for enterprise may be 
attended by all prosperity ; and I shall endeavour without 
loss of time to take the steps most appropriate for con- 
ducing to so important an object. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many years 
of life. Lima: 14th of March, 1772. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your Excellency’s most humble, respectful, and faithful 
Servant kisses your hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct S* the Bailio Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


: ROYAL COMMAND 


[from the Minister of State for communication to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


By the pair of Commands forwarded separately under 
date the 9th of October, Your Excellency will understand 
what the King has decided upon in reference to your 
despatch of the 5th of February, which deals with the new 
‘isle of David—now S” Carlos—in the South Sea. And, 
in pursuance thereof, His Majesty now commands me to 
say to Your Excellency that he views that useful discovery 


with two aims in mind—the first, to rescue the natives 
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there from their wretched state of Idolatry, winning them 
over by such discreet and gentle means as may be, to a 
knowledge of the true God and the profession of our 
Catholic Religion: and the second, to gain effective pos- 
session of the said island in such wise that no other Foreign 
Nation shall occupy it. 

His Majesty considers that the settlement on it of a 
few families (who might conveniently be composed of 
married soldiers) is all that is needed for both these 
objects ; and that they should be presided over by an officer 
of good judgment, with some missionary clerics: who shall 
choose such a site as may appear to them most capable 
of serving their purpose. They should be sent out fur- 
nished with provisions and all other things necessary for 
their quarters, together with a supply of presents of the 
kinds best calculated to secure the friendliness of the 
Indians, as the first basis of goodwill and a kindly reception. 

The King leaves to Your Excellency’s proved adminis- 
trative ability and established zeal full discretion for carrying 
out this design, modifying it more or less as may seem 
requisite and employing such means as Your Excellency 
may deem most suitable: being sensible of which His 
Majesty conceives that the acquisition in question will not 
call for any extraordinary expenditure, because neither is 
it to be expected that any Foreigners would go the length 
of usurping our possession in time of Peace—nor even 
in time of War, when it would offer no greater advantage 
than of favouring, by its proximity, contraband dealings. 

And His Majesty trusts you will keep him informed of 
the measures you decide upon and give effect to in this 
matter: relying upon you to despatch vessels again later 
on, considering the nearness of the island in question, for 
the support of the persons who may be left there and for 


the conveyance to them of such stores as they may be in 
lack of. 
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May God preserve to Your Excellency many years. 
Madrid: 11th of December, 1771. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Sefior Viceroy of Peru. 


[Woe on the draft|—Read to H.M. and approved 
G[rimaldi]. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


No. 573. 
Most Excellent Sejfior, 


. By the KING’s Command bearing 
Reporting action taken 


in compliance with the Royal date the gth of October, 1771, Your 
Command cited, with which : 

ins eaclosnd cotiain wien oe eceliency: was pleased to remit to 
tion communicated by the 
English Astronomers in the : 
last voyage they made round obtained of the voyage lately made 
the world to observe the pas- 


sage of Venus across the round the World by the English 


sun’s disc. . 


me a paper containing information 


Astronomers who went to observe 
the transit of Venus across the solar Disc, in which was 
announced the exploitation of an Island to which a certain 
Captain of that nation gave, now some four years ago, 
the name “George’s Island,’ and which its inhabitants call 
Otaheite. You intimated to me also that the investigations 
being carried on in those Seas should be directed towards 
ascertaining its whereabouts, by such means as might be 
practicable, and include an examination of its physical 
features and other circumstances; and you desired me to 
give early information of the results. 

I received by the same courier at the same time a 
letter from the Governor of Buenos Ayres, dated the 3rd 
of January of this year, in which he enclosed to me a 


comprehensive account of the information obtained at Port 


/ 
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Egmont by that Commander! in which, among other 
things, the voyage made by an English frigate? to the 
South Seas three years previously was set forth, and the 
commission she carried for the formation of a settlement 
at George’s Island*, which they place in lat. 20° South and 
on the parallel‘ of those of Salomon, and which was to be 
annually relieved by a storeship: which copies I am not 
including here, as I presume the said Governor has forwarded 
duplicates to you directly, and I conclude that you are in 
possession of even more ample particulars. 

Both pieces of information agree in substance as to the 
English being established in these seas or their vicinity : 
of which I make no doubt, and never have doubted since 
I communicated my opinion to that effect some years ago. 
This indeed has received increasing corroboration day by 
day both from my own observation and from intelligence 
received. The only thing that could have caused me to 
waver in this opinion would have been the honest and 
sincere abandonment by England of the MWadvinas islands ; 
because I have never been able to regard these as a suitable 


' This refers to Don Javier Antonio Mujioz, who was at Port 
Egmont late in 1771 and submitted a resumé of what he had heard 
there in conversation with Mr John Burr, commander of the settle- 
ment, and from the coxswain of H.M.S. /wno’s galley and sundry of 

‘ : her officers. He is stated to have had a competent knowledge of 
* English, but his narrative is somewhat of a “cock and bull story.” 
The “frigate” in question was H.M.S. sloop the Endeavour, under 
Capt. Cook. The /umo’s coxswain had told Mufioz that she carried 
a commission to establish a British post at the Isle of St George 
(meaning Tahiti), and that it was to receive supplies annually by the 
medium of a storeship sufficiently well armed to beat off any Spaniard 
afloat, if one should interfere with her. The storeship was to refresh 
at Port Famine, but to proceed from that point by the eastern exit of 
the Strait and continue her voyage by way of the Horn. From all of 
which Mufioz inferred that the one thing certain was that the British 
had a fixed intention of remaining in the Western dZaluinas, or in 
Patagonia or the South Seas, either at Port St Julian or Port Gallegos. 
His letter to the Governor of Buenos Ayres is dated Nov. 4th, 1771: 

and is in the Archivo de Indias [138-6-4]. 

2 H.M.S. Endeavour. 3 Tahiti. 


* Possibly meridian was intended, though quite wrong in that 
sense as to fact. 
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field for any regular colony or fortified post of considerable 
strength. Nor can I ever regard them in that light, but 
solely as adapted to the purpose for which by reason of their 
situation Nature has destined them, namely the most con- 
venient port of call for vessels bound to or from the South 
Seas to refresh in, and to become in the course of time, it 
may be, another station as useful as that which Holland 
possesses at the Cape of Good Hope. With its advantages 
of position, situated as it is at the mouth of the funnel or 
strait, so to say, which the Islands and the continent 
together form, it will render its occupiers masters of the 
shipping routes [round the Horn and through Magalhaens’ 
Straits]. 

As tending to confirm me in this belief are those 
twenty gardens’, albeit but small ones, which were found 
planted and cultivated there and were mentioned in the 
Inventory at the time our ships and military, sent there 
for the purpose, evicted the English. These were all 
indications that they were preparing supplies for expected 
callers, seeing that they were more than sufficient for the 
few persons residing there at that time. 

On these, then, and numberless other political grounds, 
I hold firmly to a belief in the existence of some outpost 
in the midst of these Seas, and that it is in actual occupa- 
tion. The tenacity with which the English persist in 
retaining their foothold in the Malvinas has served to 
augment the force of these surmises, and according to the 
account given by the Governor, D® Xavier Antonio Mujioz, 
dated the 4th of November, 1771, to which I have referred’, 
they are daily pushing their occupation more forward and 
laying up increased stores of provisions. 


1 These so-called gardens were mere vegetable beds of laboriously 
collected earth built round with loose stones, and but a few feet each 
in extent. Almost all the crops planted were unsuccessful. 


2 See p. 232 and note 1 thereto. 
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The one difficulty remaining to me is about the true 
situation of the supposed island, because the notices Your 
Excellency enclosed to me call it “George’s Island” and 
those supplied by the said Governor term it the “Isle of 
St George.” The former reveal nothing as to its latitude, 
and merely leave one to conjecture that it lies higher than 
Cape Horn, since they say that the English Astronomers 
passed on to it from the said Cape: the latter place it in 
the latitude of 20 degrees South, and on the parallel! of 
those of Salomon. These clues yield an immense dis- 
crepancy between latitude and latitude, position and 
position. And although one might overlook the difference 
in name as a mere slip, yet, far from conceiving that to be 
so, the difficulty only gains point from the certain know- 
ledge we have that two distinct Islands do exist, at an 
enormous distance apart, which are known by almost the 
same name. The first, called Saint George’s, is situated in 
the space traversed when steering from Port Famine towards 
Tierra del Fuego’, as stated in the voyage of Commander 
Viron round the World, lately made by order of the 
English Admiralty, translated into Spanish and printed at 
Madrid in the year 1769, at ff. 66 and 67 of the second 
edition®, The other‘ called “King George’s Island” or 
“ George’s,” which name those voyagers gave to it, is situated 
in one of those latitudes they carefully suppressed: as 
appears at f. 122 of the same voyage, where it is stated 


1 Should be meridian, again? The Viceroy had only Masserano’s 
word for the position he assigned. 

2 It lies in the Eastern part of Magalhaens’ Straits, where the 
Second Narrows widen into Broad Reach, and is one of a cluster 
known first as Las Jslas Pingoines (after Nodal). It has also been 
called ’/le des Lions Marins, and la Islote de Santa Magdalena, 
by which last name it is now charted [Bibl. no. 31]. 

3 See note 2 on p. 220. 


* The atolls of Takaroa and Takapoto in lat. 14° 30’ S., long. 
145° W. They are the Zwee Gebroeders and Schadelijk Eiland of 
Roggeveen, and the Ezland Zonder Grond of Schouten, their dis- 
coverer. 
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that the exact degrees of Longitude and Latitude will be 
published in the Gazettes so soon as their fellow-country- 
men shall be in secure possession of those islands, as notified 
in the footnote on f. 114 of the voyage referred to. 

The only certain thing is that this island, like the 
others, lies, as they say, in a track westwards from the 
outer isle of Juan Fernandez; and from the remark they 
let fall at fol. 113 in reference to their hopes of finding 
refreshments in plenty at the islands about the 20* parallel, 
it seems probable that having begun from thence to fall in 
with the islands already laid down, this one in question 
should be that termed “George’s!,” and prove to be a link 
in the extensive chain of islands which connect with those 
of Salomon: despite their pretending at ff. 125 and 126 
that those are imaginary. The name given by the natives of 
Otaheite to their island accords with this view, as, according 
to our information, its accentuation betokens a close affinity 
to the dialect in use by the inhabitants of David’s island, 
and others of which modern Geographers have collected 
some fragments. 

With these facts before me, and in the endeavour to 
clear the question up more thoroughly, I have given effect 
to the speediest and most efficient measures for the timely 
equipment of H.M.’s frigate named the Aguwz/a, in order to 
comply fully with the instructions conveyed to me in the 
Royal Commands of the 9th of October, which I acknow- 
ledged in my despatch of the 14th inst. n°. 566; and, by 
means of this opportunity, to push forward this last 
discovery and to examine into the circumstances Your 
Excellency was pleased to advise me of, together with 
others which may conduce to supply us with exact and 
comprehensive information on a subject I deem to be 
among those of greatest importance to the Monarchy 


1 Referring to Tahiti. 
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and to the peace and tranquillity of seaborne commerce’. 
I will duly give account of the results of these arrangements, 
and of any further plans and procedures I may put in hand 
over and above those already referred to. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many years, 
Lima: 20th of March, 1772. 


Most Excellent Sejfior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Excellent Sefior the Bailio Fray D" Julian de 
Arriaga. 


MINUTE 


[by the Secretary of State, for communication to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


The arrangements Your Excellency has made for giving 
timely despatch to the frigate Aguzla with the object of 
exploring the island of Ofaeyte, called by the English 
“ George’s,” in pursuance of instructions addressed to Your 
Excellency in a Royal Command of the goth of October in 
the past year, have been much to the King’s satisfaction ; 
and he directs me to inform you to this effect in acknow- 
ledging your representations of the 20th of March last. 


May God, &c. S" Lorenzo: 30th of October, 1772. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To the Sefior D" Manuel de Amat. 


1 Thus it happened that the visits of the Aguz/a to Tahiti, which 
puzzled Capt. Cook and his officers on his second and third voyages 
of circumnavigation, were the direct consequence of his own sojourn 
there in the Ezdeavour, following Wallis’s discovery. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
. No. 601. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your Excellency was pleased 


Reporting, as instructed . 
by Royal Command of 11 t© accompany the duplicate copy 


Dec. 1771, present position of two Royal Commands dated the 
of affairs in reference to Ex- 


pedition to the Isle of David gth of October, 1771 (the original 
alias S® Carlos, and _ his Z z 
observations on this serious Copy being already transmitted 
cae ee the under separate cover), by a further 

Command of the 11th of December 
in the same year. In this His Majesty, in consideration of 
the exalted aims he has in view, and which befit his Catholic 
zeal, gave me definite orders to proceed with the formation 
of a settlement at the new isle of David, now called after 
S* Carlos, in the South Sea, by establishing there a few 
families, composed if possible of married soldiers, under 
the direction of an officer of intelligence and good judg- 
ment and some missionary clerics. His Majesty was 
pleased to consign the conduct of all necessary arrange- 
ments for the execution of this project to my zeal and 
experience, with liberty to modify them according to cir- 
cumstances, and to employ such means as I might consider 
expedient : enjoining me to render an account of all that 
I might decide upon and push forward in the undertaking, 
together with particulars of all the other points to which 
my attention was directed [in the same document]. 

And complying firstly with this last injunction, in order 
to explain the action taken under the former ones the more 
clearly, | may say that scarcely had the principal headings 
of the two resolutions of the 9th of October referred to 
received my prompt attention, than I set about making. 
without the loss of a moment, the necessary arrangements 
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for giving punctual effect to them; and finding that the 
only ship of suitable size and equipment to which I could 
commit the undertaking and feel confident of success was 
the naval frigate named the Aguzla, I at once issued 
directions for her to be hove down and put into sea-going 
trim, reports of which action I submitted in my despatches 
nos. 565 and 5717, of the 14th and 20th of March. 

In the course of these operations, which have been 
continued uninterruptedly, the frigate has been put into a 
condition very different from that to which the damage 
and almost total destruction of her upper works had 
reduced her: the charges and disbursements being pro- 
portionately greater than perhaps the dictates of economy 
would suggest. I did not, however, allow her to be taken 
round to Guayaquil but had the repairs executed under my 
own eye, by which means not only have thousands [of 
dollars] been saved—as experience has already proved to 
me—but, which is of no less moment, much time has been 
gained by this decision, the work of getting her ready being 
completed here in a very few months, whereas, if done at a 
distance, it would not have been accomplished within a year. 

Looking at the position of affairs from this point of 
view I consider, then, that the expedition may be ready 
for sea by the Ist of August next, that being the most 
favourable time of year, in these climates, when the winter 
season is on the decline and the spring is beginning to 
make itself felt. We could then not only accomplish the 
exploration of the Isle of S” Jorge or Oteyte, and make 
certain whether it is inhabited or unoccupied, without facing 
any unusual risk, but also carry out during tranquil weather 
a detailed examination and investigation of Davia’s [island]; 
taking note of the numbers, quality, and character of its 


_ 1 Wrongly cited for nos. 566 and 573, but the dates are correctly 
given. 
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natives, their mode of government, weapons, or trade, 
and the conveniences or drawbacks which the land offers 
for a permanent occupation, in such wise that the settlement 
could be protected against all aggression while in course of 
formation, or any assault by surprise such as the Islanders 
who people that extensive chain of islands which runs as 
far as those called after the Ladrones have oftentimes com- 
mitted. For the David’s [island] quoted is no doubt one 
of these, and that of Ozeyze will be one likewise, with all 
the others laid down by recent voyagers and, before them, 
by the author! of /a Historia de las Navegaciones a las tierras 
Australes, in two volumes, printed at Paris in the year 
1756, at fol. 230, where he describes the Isle of Eastertide 
as agreeing in all particulars with the one now found. 
Considering which, and speaking with the greatest respect, 
I am unable to acquiesce in the view that, if any station 
has really been established (in that, or in any other of the 
many Islands laid down by Viron, and which the English 
Astronomers have just lately noted in their voyage round 
the world), the single object of incurring so considerable an 
expense as it would involve can be for the favouring of 
contraband [traffic]—though that would not be small in 
amount—but rather for a purpose such as I have already 
hinted in my despatch above quoted, no. 571%. A footing 
of this kind being once obtained by England, that Nation 
would infallibly make herself master of the mass of Islands 
in the midst of the Southern Ocean and of the only channel 
hitherto known for entering or leaving it by, namely the 
port of call at Fel Kan® or the AZa/oinas, where in addition 
to [carrying on] illicit trade they would close the port 
against our vessels, the use of it depending on their will. 


1 De Brosses. 
2 Misquoted again for no. 573. Cf p. 233. 


° Falkland. The & always offered a difficulty to Spanish penmen, 
whose language (like the Tahitian) has not that letter in its alphabet. 


hts ee ee tat ra sar cor tenement es eee coerce ene n ee ee 


DR GO PARSER er Cet 
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On this account and for other reasons that I have pondered 
over, I propose, before all, to secure our position by means 
of a minute examination which will serve to probe all the 
machinations of Foreigners, and the position and quality 
of the natives, so that if they should be found trustworthy 
as I presume will be the case, ample time will remain, 
considering the shortness of the distance, for putting into 
practice all the plans communicated to me in the Royal 
Command of Dec. 11th above cited, of whose issues I will 
submit particulars in due course. 


May Our Lord preserve Your Excellency many years. 
Lima: 31st of May, 1772. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most obedient and faithful Servant kisses your 
Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Sefior the Be Fr. D™ Julian de Arriaga. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


Your Excellency’s disposal that the expedition to 
David’s Island shall take place with the oncoming of 
Spring, so that its success may be assured and that all the 
investigations Your Excellency advisedly contemplates, 
and has explained in your despatch no. 601, may be 
carried out, is a very proper one; and His Majesty has 
been duly informed thereof. 


May God grant, &c. Madrid: 23rd of December, 1772. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA, 
To Ser D= Manuel de Amat. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 


for the Indies]. 
No. 629. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 
Ropordiie aak thal igus In pursuance of the preparations 
Aguila has put to sea from and arrangements of which I ad- 
pon ini colle = se vised you in my Despatches of the 
of the degen paspancs 14th and 2oth of March and the 
oF Royale referred 31st of May, of this year, the naval 
frigate named the Aguila was 
finally got ready for sea; and her duty being to proceed, 
in obedience to His Majesty’s commands, in search of the 
islands of Otahette, alias ‘King George's Isle, and of 5S” 
Carlos, formerly known as ‘ David’s, she sailed, in point of 
fact, well manned and equipped, and supplied with pro- 
visions of every kind, on Saturday the 26th of September 
last past. The expedition was furnished with all the in- 
structions necessary for both sections of the cruise. On 
these they were to proceed successively, taking first which- 
ever should be held by the Captain and his council of 
officers to be the more convenient, according as the_cir- 
cumstances communicated to them might seem to point, 
and as might be best calculated to give due effect.to our 
Sovereign’s wishes. It has not been possible, at this first 
stage of the undertaking, to issue positive directions for 
immediately proceeding with that portion of my orders 
which relates to the formation of a Settlement at the Isle 
of Sanz Carlos, inasmuch as, pending a further examination 
of its superficies and natural qualities, and above all the 
disposition and conformability of the Islanders, effect could 
not be given to this experiment with that thoroughness 
and precision as regards success which enterprises of its 
kind demand. Wherefore I have warned the Captain and 
officers very carefully as to what procedure they should 


Cooly 16 
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adopt in order that this important purpose should not 
remain in the obscurity in which the first examination 
left us, being conducted very hastily by its principals and 
without due attention to the measures that were to be 
taken. 

But nevertheless, to forward and assist the present 
expedition as much as possible, I have despatched in the 
ship two missionary clerics of the Order of Saint Francis 
with very detailed instructions as to what they are to 
observe, and investigate; charging them above all to 
ensure that the natives are kindly treated, and to en- 
deavour to win them over by blandishments and good 
example, Asa means for facilitating this they are taking 
with them a considerable assortment of presents and knick- _ 
knacks such as uncivilised dwellers in those remote countries 
are most’ keen to possess; while some articles of clothing 
and a few seeds have also been supplied to the Captain, 
with which to conciliate their goodwill and to instruct 
them in the first notions of husbandry and civilised living. 

‘And I hope, from what shall result through this visit and 
minute investigation, to be able to bring about at least the 
last-named development, trusting that out of it all may be 
accomplished the pleasure of the KING our Lord, to whom 
I will communicate in due course the issues, which I sincerely 
trust: may prove commensurate with my active desire to 
serve him. 


May: Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years. Lima: the 2nd of October, 1772. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most humble and faithful Servant kisses Your 
Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct S*r the Bailio Fr. D" Julian de Arriaga. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
Viceroy of Peru]. 


His Majesty, being acquainted by Your Excellency’s 
despatch no, 629 with the departure of the frigate Agucla 
to explore the Islands of S” Carlos and Otaeite, approves 
of Your Excellency deferring the establishment of the 
intended colony, as intimated therein, until definite infor- 
mation about the circumstances and character of the 
natives is to hand, 


May God, &c. Aranjuez: 25th of April, 1773. 
| . JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To the Sefior D" Manuel de Amat. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 
No. 631. 
Most Excellent Sefior, : 


ae : Your Excellency was good 
Acknowledging receipt 
of Royal Command of 7th enough, under date the 7th. of 
of April; 1772, and recit- ; F 
ing 2 PE Aasains made April of this current year, to 
in respect of the frigates S’@ = = ay a 
Rosalia and the Aguzla. , acquaint me = the Bing s os 
proval that, while the ship of. the 
line ef Peruano and the frigates Aguila and S“ Rosalia were 
to continue in these Seas, arrangements should be made 
for the other vessels of the Navy and mercantile marine to 
return home: adding, in reply to my despatch of the 2nd 
of November previous’, that with respect to the bad state 


1 Not printed—it was a despatch confirming the Viceroy’s plans as 
submitted in his no. 475—g.v. 
2 No. 475. 


16—2 
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of the frigate Aguz/a and the costly business careening 
her would involve, I should order her to be sold. 

And, although I have already given sufficient expression 
to my opinion on both these matters, it now seems that I 
may make the position clearer if (without prejudice to the 
question of the S’* Rosalia, which at that date I supposed 
to. be in one of the ports to which I had decided to send 
her for reasons stated in my despatch of the 18th of Feb- 
ruary of this year) I withdraw what I said. 

And so, too, with regard to the Aguila, concerning 
which I also made representations in-my previous com- 
munications, particularly in that of the 31st of May of 
this year, no. 601. For since then, not feeling satisfied 
with the first reports put before me with reference to the 
ruinous condition to which the rough handling she 
had experienced had reduced her to, I caused a further 
survey to be made by all the skilled dockyard officials and 
artificers, with the help and concurrence of the Commander- 
in-chief in these Seas, D= Joseph de la Somaglia, This 
officer, agreeing entirely with the others who inspected her, 
assured me that not only was the frame of the vessel intact 
and without the slightest defect, but that her condition was 
such as few vessels engaged in trade can boast of, being 
tight and without injury of any kind except in her upper 
works and outside planking. These latter, being exposed 
to view, had given rise to the rumour that she was un- 
serviceable. Relying, therefore, upon this testimony, by 
which I was persuaded that she would repay careening, 
I set about it at once, and although the expense somewhat 
exceeded what they expected, they succeeded in rendering 
her fit for sea, and made good all the damage she had sus- 
tained ; so that after these operations the frigate remained 
as sound and seaworthy as any in the Royal Navy. 

This was the cause, amongst others, which detained the 
expedition for the Isle of S” Carlos over the month of 
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August, which sailing-date 1 should have preferred, as 
intimated in my despatch above quoted, no, 601; for 
it would have helped to secure the advantages of season 
and weather which experience in these Seas has shewn to 
be least unfavourable after the equinox is past. 

On being made acquainted with this His Majesty will 
be in a position to determine upon whatever may be his 
Royal pleasure in regard to despatching another frigate, 
as was contemplated at a time when this one could not 
be reckoned on, though she is now in serviceable condition 
and a fast sailer, 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years. Lima: 4th of October, 1772. 
~ Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Excellent Sefior Bo Fr. D" Julian de Arriaga. 


DRAFT 


[by the Secretary of State for the Indies for communication 
to the Viceroy of Peru as a despatch]. 


It being found that the work necessary for making booed 
the damage sustained by the Agwi/a will be less difficult of 
execution than was expected, the KING approves of your 
decision to repair and fit out that frigate. 

I now advise Y.E. of this; as well as of H.M.’s having 
been duly informed of the vessel’s departure for the ex- 
ploration of David's island. 


May God grant, &c. Aranjuez: 24th of April, 1773. 
[JULIAN DE ARRIAGA,] 
To Ser D2 Manuel de Amat. 


——— 
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DESPATCH 
[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
: for the Indies]. 


No. 696. 


ee In the short interval at my 
- Enclosing, with reference . 
to the despatch cited, a list disposal between the end of Sep- 
of stores shipped in the fri- h hen Fa d 
ay Aguila when she sailed tember, when the rigate name 
or the islands of S" Carlos : i 
and Otaheite, in obedience the Aguila put to sea in quest of 
to the Royal Command of the islands of David and of Otaheite, 
11th Nov., 1771. E 

and the 2nd of October of this 

year when I reported her sailing in my despatch no, 629}, 
I had not sufficient time to prepare comprehensive state- 
ments of the goods which were got ready, purchased, and 
shipped in the said frigate, being destined to serve as 
propitiatory gifts to the islanders, and for other purposes 
to which I have already alluded in my despatch as cited. 

I avail myself of the opportunity which now offers to 
enclose the aforesaid list, in order that Your Excellency 
may be pleased to accept it as a supplement to my previous 
reports, and thus be duly informed of the whole matter ; 
to the end that the results of this important project may 
come to pass as I hope they will, 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years. Lima: 3rd of December, 1772. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most obedient, respectful, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excellency’s hand. 


MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Excellent Sefior the Be Fr. D» Juliande Arriaga. 


Enclosure.—[{List of Articles shipped in the 4 guila.| 


See ante, p. 241. 
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Enclosure. 


List oF ARTICLES got together, purchased, and shipped 
in the Frigate of War the Agud/a, bound for the Island 
of David (alias Saz Carlosy, by virtue of a decree issued 
by the Most Excellent Sefior D2 MANUEL DE AMAT Y 
JUNIENT, on the gth of July of this year, whose discovery 
took place in the previous one. And the said articles go 
forward on account of its native inhabitants, 
to serve as presents or propitiatory 
offerings and for the good of 
the Royal designs. 


No. 696. 
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Tierces nos. 1 to 3. 
Men’s flannel shirts— 
yellow ...... 71 
300 


Gretta 72 500 
» no.4. White cotton shirts for women 200 
Iron Implements for field-work. 
12 spades of usual size and weight 
12 large mattocks 
12 miner’s picks, in place of hoes 
| 30 large knives 


Case no. 5. 


Combs, Knives, Rosaries, Needles, Thread, Pita line, and fishing gear. 

12 dozen horn combs, large and small, common quality 

10 dozen boxwood combs, coarse and fine: usual sort 
not being procurable 

12 dozen large spring clasp-knives, horn handles 

1000 sail-needles for sewing cloaks 

500 lignum vitae Rosaries, known as ‘Ave Marias, to 
fit in with the number of shirts 

4 lbs. dressed thread 

300 large fish-hooks of stout wire, for heavy fish 

25 lbs. fine fishing line in 11 hanks, for use with above 

12 lbs. fine packthread, in as many more hanks 

6 Ibs. stout fzta twist? for fishing with small hooks 


Case-no. 6. 


Seeds for Planting. 
: Fanegas* of kidney beans, cocacho, packed in 4 jars 
po kidney beans, black, in 5 jars 
In 29 jars. maize in 8 j jars 
chick peas in 7 jars 


de pumpkin seed, half podgy, half long 


2 eae of seed potatoes stowed in two boxes of sand 
I parcel of seed camotes*, half in slips and the other 
half in the camotes themselves, in 8 cases 


lb. of lettuce seed in a wooden box 


In 3 boxes 
with sand. 


In 2 wooden 


I 
boxes. I Ib. of onion seed, same as last 
40 handles for the tools, of guavango wood, 2 


In 2 bundles. bundles of 20 each 


Dom®? PENA Y ZAMORANO, 


' Made from the fibre of Agave americana. 


* A fanega is a measure of corn properly equal to *555 of a hectolitre, or about 
a bushel and a half; but it varies somewhat in different Provinces. There is also 
a fanega which is a measure of land, and still more variable. 


* The camote is the sweet potato: see note 3 on p- 6. 


Besides the 
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foregoing, two cases were got ready by the Director- 


General of Temporalities, containing the following goods :— 


No. I. 


: 


6 gross of brass hoops 

6 thousand hawks’-bells, making 20 gross and I0 
double dozen 

6 thousand small fish-hooks, in two sizes 

2 thousand sewing needles, nos. 2 and 3 

19 small clasp-knives, horn and ivory handles 

6 dozen of a smaller sort, in their sheaths 

36 Rosaries, with blue glass beads, marbled, and each 
with its token 

15 Rosaries, in ignum vitae, with the crosses mounted 
in iron wire 

I parcel of 7 strings of crystal beads of good size 

6 strings of larger ones, coloured, in another parcel 

15. strings of round ones, cream tint, in another parcel 

6 pairs of scissors, in their sheaths 

24 boxwood combs of various sizes ;, 

4 dozen pairs of ear-rings, of stones mounted in brass 
wire 

12 dozen ‘ Belduque?’ knives, horn handles 


1 parcel of 16 strings of glass beads, amber tint 
Go. 20 do. cream colour 

4. do. 40 do. of smaller ones, Saxon blue 
2 do. 200 do. of smaller ones, blue 

5 ao. 100 do. yellow 

I do. 90 do. of larger ones, yellow 

2 
3 
3 


do. of similar size, dark blue 
do. 100 strings, blue, finer sort 
idem 190 do. smaller size, white ground 
veined with colours 
2- G6, 90 do. of larger ones, crystal 
6 parcels of 12 do. of rosary beads, marbled 
6 do. 40 threads of small ones, mustard-seed 
size, black 
6 do. 200 do. green 


‘100 packing needles 


MAN* DE CAMPO. 


1 Hoissie<duc. 


Sos" S79 CMPSEH 
me « VIZ Y SK) 
SNC SSL ENERY 


REPORT 


[of the Aguila’s arrival at Valparaiso, addressed by Don 
Domingo Boenechea to the President of Chile*]. 


Sefior :—On the afternoon of the 26th of September in 
the year last past I put to sea from the port of El Callao 
in the frigate now under my command, with sealed orders 
from the Most Exct the Lord Viceroy of these Realms 
which I was to open on gaining an offing of ten leagues 
from the said port. Having so done at nine o'clock on 
the night of the same day, by which time the distance had 
been run, I found myself with Instructions to reconnoitre 
the island of Sax Carlos (or David's) and, after doing that, 
to come on to this port, where I should find everything 
provided in readiness for me to proceed to examine the 
island of Ofaheti (so called by its natives, and by the 
English ‘Saint George’s’), Having thus made myself ac- 
quainted with my Instructions I called my officers together 
in Council, and with the approval of them all I decided to 
proceed for the said island of O¢ahete, as it seemed to me 
that by this means the commission would be very advan- 
tageously expedited. I therefore set a course with that 
object, and on the 28th of October of the same year, in 


1 Javier de Morales, to whom this report was addressed, acted 
temporarily as President of Chile after the death of Don Antonio 
Guill; but he had been relieved by Don Agustin de Jduregui, unknown 
to Boenechea, during the Aguz/a’s absence at sea. This document.is 
printed in the Anuario Hidrogrdfico......de Chile [Bibl. nos. 7 and 94]. 


g 
. 
a 
3 
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the morning, I got sight of a small low island'. I endea- 
voured to take stock of it, but could not succeed in doing 
so through the boat being unable to approach the shore ; 
for the beach was everywhere fringed with reefs upon 
which the sea broke heavily. There are some inhabitants, 
though seemingly few, for we only saw as many as nineteen, 
[girded] with breech-clouts, and [carrying] long pikes in 
their hands: they have some canoes inside a lagoon which 
fills the centre of the island ; also coconut palms, although 
but few, and small trees. 

Continuing my course, I sighted another small low 
island on the 31st of the said October, in the morning, to 
which I gave the name of Sax Quentin; it was not possible 
to explore it, owing to the rough nature of its shores. It 
has more inhabitants than the one we had passed, and is 
similarly wooded. 

I then continued my course until the afternoon of the 
tst of November, when I came in sight of another island, 
larger than the preceding, at which I was not able to effect 
a landing either, for the same reason as before. It is very 
leafy and verdant [ze. abundantly wooded] and has more 
inhabitants, and I gave to it the name of Todos Santos. 
The natives of these islands made a great show of delight 
at seeing the boat when she approached their shores. The 
men in this last island wore the breech-clout and carried 


1 The islands mentioned in this report are Tauere: Haraiki: Anaa: 
Mehetia (then called Mehetu): Tahiti: and Moorea. Particulars for 
their respective identification will be found in the footnotes to the log. 

Boenechea’s longitudes on this voyage display an error varying 
between 5° and 7° easterly. In the useful notes compiled by the 
Comte de Fleurieu for inclusion with the instructions issued to the 
Sieur de la Pérouse there occurs under no. 27 the following paragraph: 
“On remarque en général que tous les anciennes découvertes des 
Espagnols qu’on a eu occasion de vérifier dans ces derniers temps, se 
trouvent situées beaucoup plus dans l’Ouest qu’ils ne lavaient annoncé ; 
et jusqu’a présent leurs découvertes modernes dans le grand océan, 
paraissent affectées d’un erreur dans le méme sens.” In other words 
they reckoned shorter leagues than they sailed. 
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pikes like the former ones, and the women went. covered 
from the waist as far as the knees: they are all painted}. 

Continuing my course until the morning of the 6th of 
the said November, I discovered yet another small island 
with a high hill: this I named Saz Cristébal. 1 tried to 
approach it, and on getting nearer in some of the natives 
came off to the ship in canoes, bringing coconuts and other 
fruit. The boat went ashore to examine the. place and to 
see whether it would be possible to water ship; there was 
but little, and that on the higher part of the hill. Its 
inhabitants are in keeping with [the size of] the island; 
and they received our people, on landing, with great glee. 
Here too, the men go about with breech-clouts on; and 
the women are draped from the shoulders with shawls or 
wraps that they make out of the bark of trees, 

I proceeded on my course, taking an Indian with me 
from this island who belonged to Ofahet?, which I next 
coasted in search of a harbour, sending in a boat at the 
same time to see whereabouts the frigate might be able to 
come to an anchor. 

On the 13th, in the afternoon, I quite unexpectedly 
found myself aground on one of the many shoals with 
which the island is begirt; but, having done everything 
possible to get off I succeeded, after hanging fast for about 
half an hour, with the loss of the tiller, and some planking 
off her bottom, without sustaining other damage. After 
fixing up another tiller, and ascertaining that the frigate 
was not making any water, I continued standing off and 
on until the 19th of November aforesaid, when I entered 
the harbour of Zal/arabu (as the natives call it) and gave 
to it the name of Santa Maria Magdalena (alias el 
Aguila’), 


1 7.e. tattooed. 


* The harbour (if it may be so termed) is situated off the village 
and rivulet of Vaiurua, in the division of Tahiti called Taiarapu. 
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At this place I supplied myself with a new tiller, a 
mizen-topmast, and a main topsail-yard; and I took in 
ballast, water and wood. While these matters were being 
got forward with I ordered away the launch to explore the 
whole island, which occupied her six days in doing no 
more than make her way right round it. They were 
unable to examine its lands and tenements in detail, or to 
take much note of the depth of water at its anchorages, 
because the frigate required so much attention while in 
harbour, on account of the boisterous winds and squalls 
experienced, and the men were necessary as a safeguard 
wherewith to meet any circumstances of urgency that 
might arise. The launch saw also another island, small 
and mountainous, which the natives call MW/orea!; and I 
decided to go and inspect it so soon as I should leave 
port. 

The Island of O¢ahetz is about thirty-eight leagues in 
circumference: it is mountainous, has coconuts, plantains, 
and other fruits. Its natives reckon themselves to be 
about as many as ten thousand: they are like those of 
San Cristébal in appearance. They treated us with great 
good nature and shewed that they took our coming in 
good part. 

We sailed from the afore-mentioned harbour on the 
20th of December and proceeded towards the island of 
Morea, to examine it; and on the following day we sighted 
it and I gave it the name of Santo Domingo. Its thorough 
inspection was not accomplished, however; neither time 
nor the currents permitting it; and I therefore decided, on 
the afternoon of the 22nd of the same, to shape a course 
for this port, where I came to an anchor yesternight without 


1 The island of Moorea, also known as Aimeo, by which latter 
name Captain Cook always.quotes it. It lies nine miles W. from the 
N.W. point of Tahiti; and was first seen by Wallis, in 1767, who called 
it ‘Duke of York’s’ island. 
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any sickness having been experienced among the crew 
in all the voyage. 

I am bringing with me, on booed: here, from the Island 
of Otahetz (to which I gave the name of Amar) four 
Indians of different ages, one about 32 to 34 years, another 
22 to 24 years, another from 18 to 20, and the other 12 to 
14; the one whom I took from the isle of San Cristobal 
having remained at that of Azmaz. 

I am inclined to send three of these four to the Most 
Exct the Lord Viceroy by the first ship that may be leaving 
this port for that of El Callao, and to keep one with me 
to take to Sax Carlos; in case he should understand the 
language; in which interest Your Lordship might be pleased 
to make such arrangements as may be most agreeable to 
you, as well as for providing them with something to wear 
in the way of clothes, as they have at present only such 
flannel jumpers and linen ducks as we were able to supply 
to them on board here. 

Would Your Lordship, furthermore, be pleased to com- 
municate your orders to: me for my speedy re-equipment, 
so that time may not be lost in continuing my commission. 
to examine the island of Sanz Carlos, and likewise any 
other commands that it may be Your Lordship’s pleasure 
to issue, in rendering obedience to which it is my desire to 
satisfy you at all times and under all circumstances ? 

May Our Lord preserve the life of Your Lordship 
during many and prosperous years. On board the Frigate 
Aguila, at anchor in the port of Valparaiso : 22nd POSOagy 
1773. 

Your most obliged Servant kisses Your Lordship’s 
hands, 

DOMINGO DE: BOENECHEA. 


To Sor D» Francisco Xavier de Morales. 
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DESPATCH 


[from the President of Chile to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


Most Excellent Seifior, 


7. On the 21st of February last 
ae bier yseF od See past His Majesty’s Frigate named 
may be pleased to submit the Aguz/a, under the command of 
eS ad id oan D2 Domingo de Boenechea, arrived 


Aguila has arrived at the gt the Port of Valparaiso, havin 
Port of Valparaiso, under it ' P “ S 


orders from the Viceroy of sailed from El Callao on the 26th 
Peru: that she has discovered é 

seven. islands << ee Oe Oe September in pursuance of 
having laid in supplies here, orders from the Viceroy of Peru 
she is now about to proceed , : 

on her course for the explo. concerning the exploration of cer- 


ration of S* Carlos’ island. in islands, especially that of 
S* Carlos or David, with liberty to call at Valparaiso as 
above mentioned for the purpose of laying in provisions 
and refreshments, and then to proceed to her destination. 

The said D" Domingo Boenechea has explained to me 
that were it the case that they had already completed their 
investigation of S* Carlos’ island, Otaheite would be the 
one for which they would now make; but that, having 
held a Council of officers and decided, with their unanimous 
approval, to shape a course for Otahette direct, because it 
appeared to them that their commission would be advan- 
tageously expedited by that means, he had proceeded on 
those lines accordingly and had met with seven islands,— 
small ones with the exception of O¢aheite itself, which has 
a circumference thirty-eight leagues in extent. 

Although I spared no pains-to afford the Frigate the 
quickest possible despatch while in the aforesaid port of 
Valparaiso, and to see that she should proceed for S” Carlos 
island well provided in all respects, it was found necessary 
to allow her time enough for the repair of certain damage 
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she had sustained through touching on one of the numerous 
. shoals which encompass the island of O¢aheite. This having 
now been attended to in so far as was indispensable, they 
advise me that she is in condition to start either to-day or 
to-morrow, in prosecution of her voyage for the explora- 
tion mentioned at the island of S$” Carlos: the which I 
bring to Your Excellency’s notice in order that you may 
be pleased to submit this information for that of His 
Majesty. 

May God preserve to Your Excellency many years. 
Santiago de Chile: 29th of March, 1773. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 
Your most obedient Servant kisses your hand, 


AGUSTIN .DE JAUREGUI. 
To the Most Exct Be Fr, D® Julian de Arriaga. 


DRAFT DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the 
President of Chile]. 


By Y.E.’s despatch no. 7 I am advised of the Frigate 
Aguila having been furnished with supplies at Valparaiso, 
that she might continue the commission for which the 
Viceroy of Peru designated her. 

May God, &c. Sn" Ildefonso: 15th of August, 1773. 

JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To So D= Ag de Jauregui. 


THE VICEROY’S DESPATCH 
(no. 762, with Enclosures,) 
being 
his account of 


the finding and exploration of 
TAHITI 


and five other islands 
in the South Sea: 
and covering 
the Journal of Don DOMINGO BOENECHEA, 


commanding the Frigate AGU/Z4, 


on that service. 


[To the Secretary of State for the Indies.] 


No. 762. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 
a : Under date the 30th of October, 
Giving an account (with 


accompanyingdocumentsand 1772, Your Excellency was pleased 


Plans) of the discovery and ae : ising 
survey of the Island of O¢a- to intimate, in replying* to my 


sb i others in the representation of the 20th of March 

of the same year (no. 573)*, that 
the arrangements to which I gave effect for the speedy 
equipment of the Frigate Aguz/a with the object of investi- 
gating the Island O/aeyze, called by the English “George’s,” 
had been much to the KING’S satisfaction. 

In a later despatch (no. 601)*, I communicated to Your 
Excellency the position of affairs at the 31st of May of the 
year cited, in regard to the same expedition—which, pushed 
forward by my best endeavours, succeeded in assuming 
actual shape by the 26th of September of the same. 

Of this I gave you word in my despatch dated the 2nd 
of October following (no. 629)‘, wherein I stated that the 
Aguila had put to sea, with her officers and the Missionaries 
on board, furnished with Instructions for the guidance of 
each in their respective spheres of duty: conveying also 
seeds and an assortment of knick-knacks and odds and ends 
wherewith to conciliate the goodwill of those islanders. 

And time being just then too limited to permit of my 


1 See p. 236. 2 pp. 231-6. 
3 pp. 237-40. 4 pp. 241-2. 
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enclosing the vouchers relating to this last particular, I 
supplied them under cover of my despatch of the 3rd of 
December of the year already cited (no. 696)!, as I now 
likewise do the documents pertaining to the earlier portion 
of my announcement, including copies of the two above 
mentioned sets of Instructions which were to serve for the 
conduct of the projected expedition. . 

In conformity with these the Captain and officers, 
having, as they were bidden, gained an offing of ten 
leagues before breaking the seals, thereupon made them- 
selves acquainted with the tenour of the Instructions ; and 
they selected by preference the route which would first 
lead them towards the Island of O¢aeyte as their desired 
destination; that they might be able, after accomplishing 
its discovery, to shape a course from thence towards the 
coast-line of the Realm of Chile, in order to refresh and lay 
in a stock of provisions at the port of Valparayso, where 
I had placed the necessary orders to that effect in due 
season. From that point they would make for the latitude 
of 27 degrees, in which the land formerly known by the 
name of “David’s” and now called after San Carlos lies, 
from which they would return to the port of El Callao 
whence they originally set out. 

The first portion of this design, although, considering 
the risks and uncertainties by which such a quest must be 
beset, this was also the most difficult portion, has now had 
the good fortune to be brought to a successful issue ; for, 
on the 26th instant—exactly six months after the Frigate’s 
departure—I received, by way of Chile, an advice from her 
Captain in which he reported to me the events of the cruise 
up to the time of his arrival at the said port [Valparaiso], 
whence he was expecting to put to sea on the 13th of this 
same month in further pursuance of his instructions. By 


1 pp. 246-9. 
17—2 
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this opportunity he announced to me the successful dis- 
covery of the Island of O¢aeyte, together with five others 
which lie at very short distances from each other so as to 
form a sort of cordon along the track and parallel denoted 
on the Charts he enclosed. The first of these!, on which 
the position of the islands may be seen figured, likewise 
shows the track of the Frigate prior to their discovery, 
and that along which she continued her voyage until enter- 
ing the port of Valparaiso. Of the succeeding ones, two 
present, the one a Prospect? of the principal Island, its 
harbours, bays, and roadsteads where soundings were ob- 
tained, and the other a Plan! of it showing its dimensions 
of width and length. In the remaining ones the five other 
islands are delineated according to the configuration they 
presented from the positions, more or less near, from which 
they were respectively viewed’. 

He also submitted to me a narrative or Journal of the 
voyage, a copy of which I likewise now enclose, in which 
are recorded the nautical observations, survey, exploration, 
and circuit of the island ; as well as some particulars about 
its inhabitants, their temperament, customs, religion, and 
form of government: also as to the fertility of the country, 
the crops it produces, and those the soil is capable of 
growing ; together with several other matters by no means 
inopportune to the subject, and sufficing in themselves to 
betoken its importance. 

Not the least noteworthy among these is the knowledge 
that this Island, as well as the remaining five, is densely 
peopled by a folk of not-the most uncultured sort: without 
taking into account some twenty-one other islands whose e 
names the natives of those aforesaid repeated, agreeing 
that no one of them is in the possession of the English, 
although there were good grounds for believing that some 


1 See note on p. 262. 
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such did call in there, but. went away again, a few months 
prior to our visit. 

The impressions reflected in my mind by this Journal, 
considered side by side with the methods of that nation 
[Britain] on which I have insisted, and do still insist, are 
so clear that I hold their repetition to be superfluous; and 
I will merely add that they afford the surest proof of my 
unshaken assertion that that part of the Globe is occupied 
by an immensity of lands of which those now discovered 
form but a small instalment, and that not any one of the 
latter islands is the famous Zaz¢z belauded by Mt Bougain- 
ville in his voyage, performed round the world in the years 
1766-67-68— and 69: and printed in that last past, ’71%. 
But I take it to lie only a very short distance from them ; 
and, although the customs of the one and of the other 
group of Islanders may differ somewhat, yet if one com- 
pares the small vocabulary sent to me by the Captain of 
the Frigate with the one that voyager [M. de Bougainville] 
has printed at fol. 389 of his volume, their language is 
found to be the same. 

Many other lands in addition were observed during - 
that voyage, among which he passed on his course to the 
Molucas, and from thence to Batavia; and if he had fol- 
lowed a slightly more southerly track than he did, still 
others would have been met with. 

The whole subject wears now indeed so complex an 
aspect that I am left in a very anxious mood, owing to my 
most ardent desire to anticipate the wishes of my beloved 
Sovereign in regard to it, for I deem it to be a question of 
the highest importance. I therefore hope that, when the 
Frigate arrives here on her return, I shall be able to sift 
the matter more thoroughly to the bottom, after which 


1 All the references in the above paragraph to M. de Bougainville’s 
work are correctly given and relate to the original Paris edition in 4°: 
Bibl. no. 19. 
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I shall not fail to communicate with Your Excellency in 
order that you may acquaint me with what shall be most 
in accord with the KING’s pleasure. 


May Our Lord preserve to Your Excellency many 
years of life. Lima: 31st March, 1773. 


Most Exct Sefior, 


Your most humble, obedient, and faithful Servant 
kisses Your Excy’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Ser Bailio Fr. D® Julian de Arriaga. 


[ Enclosures. 


I. Instructions issued to Captain D= Domingo de 
Boenechea for the voyage he is-about to perform in the 
Frigate under his command, named the Aguwdla. Dated 
the 22nd of September, 1772. 


II. Instructions issued to the Rev’ Padres, Preachers 
Apostolic of the Seraphic Order of San Francisco—Fray 
Joseph Amich and Fray Juan Bonamd. Dated the 22nd of 
September, 1772. 


III. Narrative of the Voyage performed by Don 
Domingo Boenechea in the Frigate Santa Maria Magda- 
lena (alias Agudla) under his command, from the port of 
El Callao to the Island of Otaeyte and thence to the port 
of Valparayso, in the years 1772-3. Dated the 8th day of 
March, 1773. 


IV. Eight plans of the Islands and the track of the 
Frigate’. ] 


1 Reproductions of the track-chart, prospect, and plan of Tahiti 
will be found in the pocket in the cover of this volume: the five 
smaller plans are interleaved with the Journal where the text relates 
to them. 
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No. 762, Enclosure J. 
INSTRUCTIONS: 


issued to Commander Don DOMINGO DE BOENECHEA for 
the Voyage he is about to make in the Frigate named the 
AGUILA, under his command, by Order of the KING 
our Lord, from the port of El Callao towards the Islands 
of the South Sea, known, the one as “ David’s Land” (now 
styled Sax Carlos) and the other called by English navi- 
gators “George” or “King George’s,” and by the natives 
OTAHEITE: in accordance with the will and authority of 
the Supreme Government, as signified under dates the 
gth of October and the 11th of December of 1771. 


1.—On this packet being opened, as you are directed in 
separate orders to do when you have gained an offing of 
ten leagues from port, attention is to be given in detail to 
the following sections, all of which or such as you may 
deem most necessary and proper you will communicate to 
a Council of the officers and other persons of ability and 
experience, to be assembled as provided for, in order that 
you may decide, with their advice, on the point or points 
which will be stated farther on. 


2.—The first and most important of these for your 
consideration resolve themselves into the choice of route 
the vessel shall proceed on. As to this you will be guided 
by the conditions of weather and season under which you 
put to sea, accounted as they are the most favourable; and 
you will have regard also to the very complete stock of 
provisions which has been supplied, as well as to the nature 
of the prevailing winds, with which your observation and 
nautical experience should have made you acquainted. 


1 In preparing this translation four copies of the Instructions have 
been collated. Two, in the Archivo de Indias [112—4—11], are official 
copies made in the Viceroy’s chancery for transmission to the Secretary 
of State, and attested at Lima on March 3oth and 31st, 1773. Another 
is a triplicate copy of the same, now in the Defosito Hidrograjico 
at Madrid [Dzarios, A. 3°]. The fourth was made from one of the 
above in 1778 in conformity with a Royal Command dated January 
the Ist of that year, and is in the library of the Real Academia de La 
Historia |D. 91. Descubrimientos hechos in Amevica, 1767-1 775, &c.]. 


There are no discrepancies between them worth noting. 
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3.—The places the King directs shall be explored and 
surveyed are two: although, as will be now explained, with 
different objects in view. One is the above-named Isle of 
S” Carlos, situated in 27 degrees and 6 minutes of latitude 
South: the other is called “George” or “Saint George’s,” 
and by the natives Osaheite, and is believed to lie in 17 
degrees 28 minutes and 55 seconds, latitude South, being 
10 hours 7 minutes West of the meridian of Paris, if we 
may put faith in the public announcements promulgated in 
Gazettes and other papers’. 


4.—It will be readily understood that although the 
distance between these two places in regard to polar alti- 
tude, or- latitude, would seem not so enormous as to exceed 
a matter of ten degrees, yet their difference in longitude is 
so considerable? that each of the objectives calls for the 
employment of a separate ship, and a distinct staff of 
officers to be entrusted with these duties, if we are to take 
advantage of the season most favourable for bringing them 
to a successful issue. But, inasmuch as we have at present 
no other resource before us than that afforded by this 
single naval Frigate, she must needs execute the commis- 
sion by herself. 


5.—And it will be for the Captain to so order the 
course of the voyage as to conduct both the one and the 
other exploration within a period of from 5 to 6 months, 
conferring for this purpose with his Council, to whose 
judgment and choice the question is to be left entirely, as 
to whether it will be best to begin with the Isle of S” Carlos 
and pass on to that of “George,” or whether, on the con- 
trary, he should first go in search of this latter [island], 
and, having effected all that he is to do there, should then 
return northwards to that of S* Carlos. [They will also 
consider] whether, having regard to the winds, direction of 
the currents, and other circumstances which may be met 
with along an ocean track not previously followed, itemay 


1 This latitude is that observed by Capt. Cook at A/atavaz (Point 
Venus) ; the longitude quoted works out at 149° 24’ 5” W. from Green- 
wich, which is only a league and a half East of the same spot: this is 
perhaps the computation by M. Verron, Bougainville’s astronomer, 
for Hitiaa. Cook made MWatavaz to be in long. 149° 30’; now it is 
considered as 149° 29’. 

* His Excellency has, however, omitted to quote the longitude of 
San Carlos. The difference between it and Tahiti is 4o degrees. 
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prove more to the purpose to shape a course from which- 
ever of the aforesaid two places may be selected for Val- 
paraiso, in order to refresh there, and from thence to 
return to the other one remaining to be explored; and so 
eventually proceed on the homeward passage towards El 
Callao. 


6.—It will be well to bear in mind, in coming to a 
decision on this matter, the idea or purpose these two 
visits are designed to fulfil. At the island of Otahette His 
_ Majesty wishes that the report of its existence given by 

the English astronomers in the voyage recently made 
round the world on pretext of observing the transit of 
Venus across the sun’s disc be rectified. Next, its con- 
formation, fertility, habitable extent and proportions, out- 
line, longitude and latitude, are to be investigated, and 
likewise especially as to whether it is peopled by natives 
of the country, or whether any foreign colony has been 
planted there, as is suspected may have been done by 
the British nation. 


7.—The King directs that, in the Isle of Sax Carlos, 
not only shall a most thorough examination and observa- 
tion of that land be made over again, so that one shall 
become fully acquainted with all the details that were 
omitted during the first voyage, that they may be described 
in due course, but that his Royal and Catholic zeal being 
kindled for the rescue of the natives from their miserable 
Idolatry, they may be converted by discreet and gentle 
means to a knowledge of the true God and the profession 
of our religion ; and that the foundations in respect to this 
first and more important subject may be laid in such wise 
as to favour the obtaining from those natives permission 
to form a small settlement under the shadow of whose 
protection the Missionaries may make a beginning for 
implanting the seeds of the Gospel. 


8.—From the obvious distinction between the two pro- 
jects one may understand also the difference in the time 
required for their respective execution, and that this last 
calls for more days for its inauguration than does the first 
which, in so far as appears, is more brief and easy of 
accomplishment, though farther away and more remote. 
The Captain and Council of officers should weigh these 


a 
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contingencies well, and decide on them what may be most 
expedient with reference to the course to be steered; 
and are to see that this shall be carried out with all the 
thoroughness necessary for fulfilling the Sovereign’s wishes. 


_ g.—Whichever of these two procedures shall have been 
adopted when the time arrives, the investigation of the 
Island of Otahette is not to be so cursory and brief as to 
leave us with the same confused ideas about it as did that 
made by the two vessels sent to explore David’s Lands. 
But the Captain and crew, on being assured that they have 
found it, will do their best to sail right round the island ; 
and after ascertaining its true limits and situation, will 
have a plan drawn on which its outline shall be shown with 
all the accuracy possible, and shall attend to this last point 
likewise with respect to any islets and appearances of land 
that may come into view and be observed on either hand of 
the track pursued. Be it understood that this means after 
becoming quite certain, and without the least doubt, that 
they exist: so as to avoid the stigma that has fallen upon 
persons who have too readily inserted many such imaginary 
things on their Maps. 


10.—In the event of the said Island of O¢aheite being 
occupied by the English, or by another foreign nation 
whose vessels were at anchor in its harbour’, or by such as 
may perchance be fallen in with during the passage and 
who, by the course they are steering, would seem to be 
bound thither, it will be the duty of the Captain and 
Council of officers to use their discretion as to whether 
they can or ought tovapproach so near as to expose the 
frigate to a risk of surprise, and be obliged to yield to an 
attack by superior force; or whether, being free from that 
suspicion, he may with safety take her into port to the 
end that he may make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
this important subject, putting forward such reasons [for 
his visit] as he may judge the emergency to warrant. 


11.—Should the island prove not to be sheltering any 
party of foreigners, but to be peopled only by its own 
native inhabitants, the frigate should approach with less 


1 Meaning the French frigate La Boudeuse, under M. de Bougain- 
ville’s command, with his victualler L’Etoile, which anchored within 
the reef off Hitiaa early in April 1768. 
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reserve. As soon as assured that the villages are accessible, 
and that there is no show on the part of the natives of 
opposing our disembarking at our convenience, the Captain 
will make trial of it, selecting for it persons of courage, 
prudence, and seemly conduct to whom he may entrust 
the observance of those precautions which the KING im- 
posed on the discoverers of David’s Land—which they 
did attend to, although they did not carry them out to the 
full—in article 5 of the Instructions issued to them under 
date the 5th of October, 1770, the tenour of which it may 
be well to repeat now, and is as follows :— 


“In the former event, namely that of a population already 
existing in the place, or of any colonies having been planted there, 
you will, if there should be natives of the country, be careful to 

> exercise judgement in order to treat them with the utmost gentle- 
ness and humanity. You will acquaint yourselves with their 
customs, rites, and mode of government, both in time of Peace 
and in time of War. You will enquire as best you may be able 
whether the Islanders hold communication or maintain a trade 
with any European nations, or with any other continent of the 
known world; or whether they preserve any tradition of other 
people having put in there: not omitting any information they may 
possess regarding their own origin and earliest settlement. You 
will furthermore bring them to understand the protective influence 
and incontestable rights of our catholic KING over all the Islands 
adjacent to the vast dominions he owns, and spare no effort for 
inducing them by gentle means to come to a fair and reasonable 
compact with us, and to engage in trade with the Spanish nation, 
offering them on its part, and on that of its most benign Monarch, 
those advantages which the help of so powerful an arm must 
afford them for shielding themselves against any foreign invasions, 
and for securing their existence: and likewise any farther obser- 
vations that the situation may suggest for the more convenient 
furnishing of supplies to subjects of the KING of Spain, with 
preference before all others in the world? Everything that may 
thus be agreed upon on the subject is to be set forth in writing in 
the form most proper ; and you are hereby authorised in the name 
of His Majesty, whom God preserve, to do this and all matters 
incidental thereto!.” 


12.—It must be understood that it is expected all 
this will be given effect to only on the supposition that 
weather, prudence, and all other circumstances claiming 
consideration, invite you to attempt it without involving 
the risk of so much as a ropeyarn, if may be: because 
the primary, and even sole, object of the voyage will 
be the investigation of the physical features and other 


1 See art. 5 of Gonzalez’s complete Instructions, at pp. 183-4 of 
this volume. 
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circumstances of the Island of Otahedte, to a more perfect 
ledge of which a landing on it, or intercourse from on 
board, and communication with such natives as approach 
or come off to the ship, may lead. Enquiry should be 
made, in so far as possible, as to whether the savages who 
inhabit the neighbouring islands speak the same tongue, 
and live like those [of Tahiti] under a kind of feudal 
government, as is related in the Mercurio of October, 


1 The following is translated from the article in question :— 


““NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 
London. 

The following particulars about the voyage that Messrs Bazks and 
Solander made round the world have just been published. Having 
entered the South Sea by the Strait of S. Vincent}, they sailed as far 
as the Island of Ofahiteé that Captain Wad/is was for calling George's 
Island, where they stayed three months ; and, taking with them one 
of its inhabitants, carried him to the Islands in the vicinity and to 
others one or two hundred leagues distant from thence*. The savages 
of these last speak the same tongue as those of O¢ahiteé and live, like 
them, under a sort of feudal government. 

“They afterwards passed into New Zeeland, which had always 
been taken for a continent ; but they have proved that the arm of the 
sea, known until now bythe name of Murderers Bay, is really a Strait 
which divides this island into two parts*. After having sailed all 
round them they were found to be of more extent than Great Britain. 
They landed in many places, in spite of the opposition of the inhabi- 
tants, who are cannibals and very fierce. During the sojourn they made 
in these two islands they observed that the natives, although often split 
up by warfare, abide faithfully by the treaties they make among them- 
selves ; and that their language, though differing from the manner in 
which it is pronounced in the other Islands they visited, comes to the 
same [thing], for the man they had brought from O/ahzteé understood 
the New Zeelanders, and made himself understood by them. 

“On quitting these Islands Messrs Banks and Solander passed up 
to New Guinea and round New Holland by the opposite side, known 
by the name of Leeuwin and Wit’s Lands. They coasted along it for 
the space of six months in the latitude of about 30° ; and, having then 
got back to the place from which they had lately set out, recognised 
that Mew Holland, which had been reputed to be a portion of the 
Southern Continent, is in reality an Island larger than the whole of 
Europe, as those scientists relate’. Its natives resemble those who 


1 The name bestowed by the brothers de Nodal on Le Maire’s Strait, just 
three years after its discovery by him and Schouten. 
2 Tongatabu. 


3 Murderers’ Bay was where Tasman’s boats’ crew came to grief, at the 
North extremity of the South Island, not far from the present town of Nelson. 
It is now more generally called ‘ Massacre,’ or ‘Golden,’ Bay. The Strait, of 
course, is Cook’s Strait. 

4 Banks and Solander did not sail round Australia; but up the East Coast 
to Cape York and thence through Torres’ Straits to Batavia, and so home 
_round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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OMNES 


1771, under the heading of news from England, and other ) 
particulars that may give us some clear notion of their 
manner of conducting affairs, and afford light enough to 
enable us to conjecture with certainty what the other 
islanders in that part of the world are like, of whom 
travellers have written with so much variety [of statement], 
agreeing as to the multiplicity of inhabited places, of which 
the aforesaid Mercurio and some earlier numbers supply 
announcements, and which we now know of through Biron’s 
voyage and the many [narratives] comprised in the History 
of Voyages towards Southern Lands printed in two volumes 
in the year 1756}. | 


13.—On the other hand a landing at the roadstead of 
S” Carlos, whichever of the expedients may be selected, 
must in no case be omitted, since the King’s positive order is 
that it is to be peopled and fortified, and that Missionaries are 
to be introduced who may, under such protection, implant and 
promote the catholic religion aniong the nativé inhabitants. 
And although, according to careful judgment, things may 
not just yet be ripe for beginning those operations at once, 
without taking preliminary measures for making sure of 
success and safeguarding them against being set down as 
hasty and less opportune, the time has now arrived for 
giving due effect to these latter, which are to prepare the 
_ way for the first-named; and the Captain and other officers 
should therefore lay themselves out to conduct their inves- 
tigations in the closest possible manner, since upon these 
must depend the thorough efficiency with which His 
Majesty’s good pleasure shall be carried out and take 
effect. 


dwell in places that seem forsaken by nature, where they stretch 
towards the frozen climes of the Avtarctic lands: they are weakly, 
timid, indolent, uncommunicative, and listless. In stature they are 
less than ourselves, and wear no clothing of any sort. 

“Messrs Banks and Solander have brought with them seeds of a 
new kind of hemp whose fibre is twice as strong as that of the other 
known hemps ; and this seed thrives best in dry and light soils 2.”— 
From [£/] Mercurio Historico y Politico, 1771, p- 119 (Bibl. no. 70). 


1 The compilation of M. le Président De Brosses. I here translate 
the title, because it occurs in the MS. in Spanish. The well-known 
French work is quoted in the Bibl. list [no. 21]. 


? New Zealand ‘flax’ (Phormium tenax). Cf. Sir Joseph Banks’s Journal, 
p- 229 (Bibl. no. 10). 


“? 
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14.—There does not arise, nor can there be room for, 
any particular point to mention in regard to the choice of 
a safe harbour or other place for the ship to bring up in, 
or to other cares pertaining to your profession and military 
skill. You are naturally relied upon to watch in every 
way possible that the vessel be not exposed to the slightest 
risk of damage, and to choose the spot that may be least 
unfavourable of those afforded by the shore-line there, 
whose reputed ruggedness may perhaps wax less on making 
a farther and more leisurely examination of it than on the 
previous occasion!; and you will take soundings carefully 
all round the island, and not in any hasty manner, before 
stationing your ship in the position deemed most favour- 
able for conducting the landing, and for sheltering from 
-the boisterous winds that prevail in that latitude. 


15.—That task being accomplished if possible before 
the frigate is moored, it will be proper to look around as 
best may be’from the near neighbourhood in order to dis- 
cover whether perchance the island has been occupied by 
any other nation in the interval since possession was taken 
by us, though that is hardly likely. But if such should 
prove to be the case there will have to be a change of 
front, since neither would to land be a discreet step nor 
would it be prudent to proceed to further measures ; but, 
after enquiring into the reason, objects, and motives for the 
circumstance, and the destination, force, and rank of the 
intruders, an intimation must be conveyed to them in the 
KING’S name of the breach they have committed, not only 
by setting at nought the incontestable rights of the Crown 
over the islands and territories adjacent to this continent 
which lie within the line of demarcation as confirmed by 
the most solemn treaties down to that of the late Peace, 
but in open violation of the actual, bodily, and effective 
possession taken of the island in the name of His 
Catholic Majesty by the officers of the ship of the line 
S” Lorenzo and the frigate Santa Rosalia on the fifteenth 


1 The Viceroy has elsewhere (Desp. no. 629) alluded to the hasty 
and inconclusive nature (as he considered it) of the examination made 
of Easter Island by the expedition under Don Felipe Gonzalez two 
years before. Hence this little sally. But he was doomed to be dis- 
appointed again, as the sequel will show, though not through any 
slackness on the part of the Commander. ; 
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of November! in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy. : 

You will enter a proper protest against their occupa- 
tion, both in writing and by word of mouth, making use 
for this last purpose of the missionaries you carry who 
have a competent knowledge of European languages. ~ 


16.—It will not be difficult to find out at the same 
time whether the Isle of O¢ahezte, or any other of that vast 
archipelago, is occupied and in possession, and to make 
yourself acquainted with the designs of the unlawful occu- 
piers in both instances and learn whether they contemplate 
a permanent settlement, or one of only a provisional kind 
with other ends in view?. . 

Finally, the Frigate will return to the port of El Callao 
with the answer they may vouchsafe, which you are to do 
your best to get from them in writing ; together with any- 
thing that you may observe regarding the mind and dispo- 
sition of the Natives, and to render a full and exact account 
of the whole business. 


17.—It may be idle to repeat at this point the warning 
to which attention was drawn in art. 10 of these Instruc- 
tions. But since what the Captain and officers will have 
understood from the above passage, in regard to precau- 
tions, may scarcely suffice for a general rule to be borne in 
mind in every instance where it is decided to despatch a 
landing-party or to approach with that intention any island, 
land or harbour they may be about to investigate, let it be 
clear, as already said, that the ship is on no account to be 
hazarded, nor is the honour of our arms to be exposed to 
a surprise, or other act of violence that might have to be 
submitted to through being so far away. 


18.—The same [caution] is to be observed, in relative 
degree, in the event of any resistance being offered by the 
natives of the Country. For navigators make mention of 
SS aS ea eee Ewen ema SF SSY See) Sa ee 
* The 15th was the date on which the expedition first sighted the 


island : the Deed of Possession was not executed until the 2oth. (See 
Gonzalez’ voyage, p. 49; Bibl. no. 32a.) 

* In penning this art. the Viceroy no doubt had in mind the 
political zmfasse created by the Falkland Islands incident, then of 
very recent and pertinent occurrence. In fact, his argument reads as 
though specially inspired by that circumstance. 
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them at every turn as among the most savage; and rare 
is the one who does not: relate some of those casualties 
wherein not all the participants have conducted themselves 
with that moderation which humanity dictates, and whose 
exercise His Majesty so strictly, enjoins in the Laws relating 
to discoveries, and in the Orders most recently issued in 
regard to these matters. The very slightest spilling of 
innocent blood should therefore be avoided, and these un- 
fortunate savages should not be fired upon save in the last 
extremity: [the task of procuring] their submission and 
compliance having to be a labour of kindness and coaxing 
—not of rigour and severity. 


19.—On the Frigate having been moored in the harbour 
or cove that may be selected, at the Island of San Carlos, 
the Captain will from that moment, or whenever he may 
hold it to be most opportune (supposing he finds it inde- 
pendent), warn the soldiery and crew of the obligation 
they are under to use the most kindly and inoffensive 
treatment within the limits of Christian modesty towards 
the natives who may then swim off and present themselves 
on board, as they are accustomed to come; and he will 
charge them to overlook any rudeness or incivility on the 
part of those mannerless and untutored people, and not 
intimidate them with any of that boorish bounce under 
whose veil true cowardice is wont to screen itself. 

And he will warn them that the object of the expedi- 
tion is to attract fresh souls to the Christian Religion and 
j new subjects unto the King, and that they can co-operate 

in such praiseworthy endeavours by trying, amongst other 
things, to learn something of the native dialect in so far 
as words for rational intercommunication are concerned, 
omitting others which it is of small consequence not to 
know. 


20.—The care that is to be observed on board is to be 
acted up to whenever it is decided to go ashore, with even 
more prudence, judgment, and circumspection; and to 
secure this the Captain will forbid, under the severest 
penalties, and by Proclamation if need be, that any one 
should dare to maltreat the native inhabitants of the 
Country either by word or deed, and will issue a warning 
that default in this respect will be visited with all the 
rigour of the Laws appertaining thereto. To this end 
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and under the same [laws] he will prevent any person from 
quitting the ship without his express permission, and he 
must not allow those who have to go to part company from 
one another or wander at random after reaching the shore, 
under pain of immediate punishment. He will recall 
any who loiter aside without permission, or enter the 
natives’ huts or by-paths, and will so dispose matters that 
those who have to pass inland at all shall always march in 
a body and keep their formation, as also those who are 
told off for sentry duty at any particular spot, in such a 
manner that they can never be surprised by people who 
bear a character for treachery and who, according to 
common report, deserve it. For the lack of weapons with 
which they are credited rests only on the word of explorers 
whose intercourse with them was very superficial and 
transient. 


21.—It might not be a bad thing, for the encouragement 
of this caution, to test by a little gentle manoeuvring, as 
best you may be able but before any disembarkation takes 
place, the truth of the statement that was related at the 
time to the effect that scarcely had our ships hove up their 
anchors when the natives on shore were observed to pull 
down, with a lot of yelling, the three crosses that had been 
fixed in a prominent place in sign of possession; this in 
case it might be possible to trace the impelling cause of 
that unexpected occurrence, whether it was a sign that they 
repented of having received us [peaceably] and had yielded 
merely because they recognised our superior force, or 
whether it was an act of sheer wantonness committed by 
them at haphazard : for according to these two theories will 
depend also how you proceed in your subsequent operations. 


22.—The first matter to be considered in a full Council 
of officers, in which the missionary Padres should take 
part, is whether it will be more convenient to continue 
living on board the Frigate all the time, or to run up some 
sort of bothy or temporary quarters on the beach or bay 
shore, where the crew can be landed and near to which the 
launch and yawl can be kept in safety, and whence they 
could go and come freely between the ship and the shore 
as occasion might require. 


23.—The investigations on shore will be made from the 
said quarters, if built, or from the Frigate in the alternative 


7. 18 
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event, a section being marked off for each day’s work, and 
matters so regulated that the party can get back to 
quarters, or on board, before nightfall. 


24.—A sufficient number of marines and seamen under 
arms should go on these duties under the direction of their 
respective officers, who are to be strictly charged to repeat 
the orders about intercourse with the natives each time 
(which are on no account or pretext whatsoever to be 
swerved from) and who are to carry on the exploration with 
all due attention, their men marching always in regular 
formation, and will render a full and particular account to 
the Captain of all they may take note of and observe, so 
that by this means it may be included in the Journal that 
is to be kept in exact and regular form. 


25.—Of these observations the first will have reference 
to the place or site that may be most to the purpose for 
building a fort or redoubt, in which a company of soldiers 
and a few families can be conveniently lodged in security 
against all danger ; and within which a modest and simple 
chapel could find room later on. Note must be taken of 
what materials the country affords [for this purpose]; and 
of those that it may be necessary to convey from here: in 
view of any scarcity or unproductiveness that may be met 
with out there. 


26.—As these explorations are intended to make us 
acquainted with the entire island, no bay or cove that may 
allow of being noted [on it] should be left out of the plan 
that is to be made; and which, for greater clearness, should 
be drawn to a large scale. 

Nor should the Journal omit to state the quality of the 
soil—whether it is as fertile as the climate would give one 
to expect, whether water is abundant or scarce, and whether 
it is of good or bad quality, whether wood is plentiful or 
lacking, and whether the island possesses anything out of 
the common and worthy of special attention. These and 
any further observations that may be made are to be 
discussed and vouched for by the officers and men of 
intelligence before being written down in the Journal, as 
directed in our Laws, both for ensuring greater accuracy 
of all information that has to be communicated to His 
Majesty, and for the avoidance of such disparagement as 
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must ensue from the lack of agreement with which some 
affirm a thing that others deny, and this or that person 
relates as a general characteristic what he has noticed merely 
in a single individual, and has come across casually by a 
pure accident. 


27.—One of the matters of chief importance, inasmuch 
as.the facilitation of the rest must hinge upon it, is to gain 
acquaintance with the language as well as may be possible: 
to this some member of the staff who may be judged best 
fitted should especially devote himself, and in due course 
set about making enquiry into the various subjects indicated 
in para. 11. And in addition to what it is hoped the 
missionary Padres may. compile, the Captain is to arrange 
that some one or more of the aptest officers, and Marines, 
shall form an accurate dictionary in which neither are 
any words of arbitrary meaning to be inserted nor any of 
those noted in art. 19 [as unnecessary ]. 


28.—Whilst the explorations are being conducted, or 
when it may be thought to be an opportune time (which 
can best be determined as things progress) you will proceed 
to distribute the presents and knickknacks carried with 
that intent, and are to try and observe fairness and due 
proportion in so far as possible, in accordance with the 
rank and quality of the recipients, so as not to give rise to 
jealousies. The missionary Padres are to join in this 
matter as principal assessors, and will draw up a list con- 
taining the names of the persons, and the amount of the 
gift to be distributed to each one. Their rulings are also 
to be adopted in regard to the seeds, some of which should 
be tested by cultivation as to whether they will germinate 
or give promise of bearing fruit; and the natives should 
have their proper handling explained to them and be 
brought to see the advantages of labour, husbandry, and 
application. 


29.—With these same hopes and ends in view it will 
not be difficult, using tact and persuasion, to recruit four 
or five lads from amongst those who may seem the smartest, 
with the object of bringing them to this Capital and of 
instructing them not only in the Spanish language, but 
chiefly in the rudiments of our holy religion: because this 
might count for much hereafter towards inseminating the 
Christian Faith among those hapless folk. 


18—2 
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30.—One of the particulars related by our explorers! on 
their return (and they all agreed in this), was that certain 
persons among the crowd were prominent beyond the rest, 
who, by the long harangues they delivered in their dialect, 
and the vehement gestures accompanied by peculiar mani- 
festations, gave room to suspect that they were some sort 
of priests or wizards of their ceremonial and ordinances. 
If you can make sure about this, it would be of the greatest 
advantage to get hold of some of these, by gentle means, 
and to bring them over to this Capital, like the English did 
from a much greater distance as mentioned in the public 
prints. For those are the men who, above all others, might 
throw much of the light we desire upon those obscure and 
unknown subjects which cannot fail to have come to their 
knowledge through tradition. 


31.—In no case can it be allowed that any woman be 
brought to this Capital, whether for the above or for any 
other reason, nor may any woman be taken on board the 
ship: being subject to the penalties established by the 
Royal Statutes of the Indies. 

And with regard to those towards whom, for reasons of 
policy, it may not be possible to neglect shewing hospitality, 
the Captain and officers will make it their business to see 
that the crew under their command commit no rudeness 
nor least sign of impropriety, lest a bad example should 
serve as a hindrance that might retard and render difficult 
those natives’ conversion. 

And this being a point which all civilised nations of 
the world impress in the instructions they give to their 
staffs on similar expeditions, it will be understood how 
much more implicitly the subjects of a catholic Prince 
ought to conform to it. 


32.—I hold it for superfluous to enjoin a proper attitude 
of veneration and respect in your dealings with the afore- 
said missionary Padres, not merely in giving ear to their 
spiritual counsels but by watching over and assisting them 
in all their temporal needs. Especially, are they to be 
provided with such escort as the occasion may call for 
whenever engaged upon any excursion or reconnoitre, both 
for their personal safety and that the heathen, perceiving 
that they are invested with authority, may be induced by 


1 Referring, of course, to Gonzalez and his officers. 
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a spirit of reverence towards them to give heed to their 
preaching. 

And this is the reason why, among other things, our 
soldiery and seamen should set a good example. 


33-—Furthermore, all the consideration to which the 
Regulations entitle him is to be given to Sub-lieut. don 
Juan de Herve who proceeds in the capacity of coastal 
pilot ; and he is always to be included in the Councils on 
account of the knowledge he can bring to bear in such 
things, and the experience he acquired in the voyage he 
made in the same direction in the ships of war that dis- 
covered the said Isle of David. 


34.—It is not possible to lay down from this distance 
a limit of time, even approximately, within which a perfect 
study of all the several matters herein mentioned may be 
completed. It is therefore left to the good judgment of 
the Captain and his Council to decide how long may suffice 
for carrying out the scheme. It is only directed that, short 
of the supervention of any unlooked-for occurrence which 
might call for a prompt departure, they should not quit so 
hastily as to interfere with the completeness of their in- 
vestigation, nor return home leaving their work less than 
perfected, and invested with doubts and lack of information 
which might be the means of delaying the [establishment 
of a] settlement His Majesty has so earnestly at heart, and 
which I, in consequence thereof, desire to promote. 


35.—Should it prove possible to avoid prolonging the 
expedition, through the island it is wished to discover turning 
out to be situated at a less departure or difference in 
longitude [than we suppose], or through the trade-winds 
veering so as to afford a favourable slant, our object will 
have been attained in the most glorious and satisfactory 
manner? ...... that there will be time, and give an account 
to His Majesty. But if, contrary to all expectation, the 
voyage should become prolonged, or the plan adopted with 
regard to route should oblige you to fetch so far South as 
to make it necessary to put into some one of the Chilian 
ports, from which to make the homeward passage, or engage 
in a second attempt, you are to do your best to let it 


as ee 


‘ The MSS. here read as if a line—possibly more—had been 
accidentally omitted. 
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be Valparaiso, by preference ; where the Frigate must not 
remain longer than such time as may be really necessary 
and indispensable for refreshing, and making good your 
stock of provisions with such supplies as that place affords, 
and without giving frequent shore leave. Nor is any officer 
or subordinate to go or get himself conveyed for any reason, 
even the most particular, to the city of Santiago, the capital 
of that Realm. On this point, and on the length of stay 
in port, the Captain is again enjoined to keep a vigilant 
check; and he is accordingly held responsible for the due 
observance of all the requirements of this section. 


Lima: the 22nd of September, 1772. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 
By Command of His Excellency. 


Pedro Juan Sanz. 


The above ts a copy made from the [nstructions.—Lima: 
30th of March, 1773. 


Josef de Garmendia. 


No. 762, Enclosure II. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


issued to the two Rev? Padres, Fray Josef Amich and 
Fray Juan Bonaméd, preachers apostolic of the Seraphic 
Order of Saint Francis, designated for the expedition 
about to be undertaken to the Isle of San Carlos by 
command of His Majesty, and who are to be conveyed in 
the vessel of war named the @IUWUILM, which is to proceed 
on this duty under the command of DON DOMINGO DE 
BOENECHEA, Commander in the Royal Navy, by authority 
from the Supreme Government. 


1.—The chief aim of our Sovereign’s Royal piety, in 
reference ‘to the above-mentioned Island, being the rescue 
of the Indians there, I mean natives, from their wretched 
Idolatry, and the winning over of them by discreet and 
gentle methods.to a knowledge of the true God and the 
profession of our catholic religion, besides securing, by 
means of an effective occupation, that no other nation shall 
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possess itself of the said island, His Majesty resolutely 
wishes to form a settlement there with a prudent officer in 
command, under the zgis of which this laudable and much 
desired object shall be promoted by some missionary clerics. 
Your Reverences! have accordingly been selected for the 
fulfilment of this holy mission, to which I trust you will 
dedicate yourselves and contribute with that earnestness 
your apostolic character gives one to expect. 


2.—It is not possible at the outset, or at the first stroke, 
to put this very commendable work into hand with all due 
perfection, nor even to lay down the first lines of what is 
most material to it, owing to the lack of light before us as 
to the configuration, situation, and circumstances of the 
countryside; and no less as to the character, numbers, and 
régime of the inhabitants, concerning which we have at 
present no more than a rudimentary and confused medley 
of native utterances, which it would be imprudent to accept 
as a basis for any positive resolve whatever. To do so, 
indeed, might only serve to afford matter for regrets in the 
event of any consequences of a tragic nature ensuing, or 
of a kind opposed to these salutary intentions. 


3.—Using therefore the discretion His Majesty reserved 
to me to more or less modify the execution of this project 
as regards matters of detail, and to avail myself of the 
means I may consider most expedient, I have resolved 
that, with this opportunity, a minute and accurate in- 
vestigation of the place shall be repeated, or—to speak 
more properly—shall be made afresh ; in order that we may 
at least advance in the direction of this important enter- 
prise on more solid and secure foundations in keeping with 
the knowledge that may be acquired regarding the character 
of the place and people. 


4.—With this view orders and instructions have been 
issued to the Captain regarding the survey and investigation 
he is to conduct, the observations he is to make, and the 
accurate chart which is to be constructed ; and it has been 
intimated to him that Your Reverences are to take part in 


1 The titular form of address the Viceroy used is written V.V. P.P., 
which means Vuestras Paternidades. As we do not say ‘ Your Father- 
ships’ in English, ‘Your Reverences’ has been deemed the most 
suitable rendering. 
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all those operations, as being the persons principally in- 
terested in the decision to be arrived at on their results. 

I therefore bid you make choice of the most suitable 
site on which to establish the settlement, so soon as you 
have gained acquaintance with the island as regards its 
coast-line, watering places, plains, mountains, passes, defiles, 
and what is more than these, the attitude of the natives of 
the country; and have got some sort of experience of their 
genius and predominating passions. The site should be 
capable of accommodating fifty persons more or less, for 
the most part married ones, who would have to be quartered 
within the shelter of a block-house or some sort of fort for 
their protection, in the event of a disturbance of any kind, 
not merely against enemies at home but against any attack 
on the part of foreigners. In this respect your functions 
are very weighty and essential, and call for careful and 
judicious consideration on the part of Your Reverences as 
to whether the neighbourhood of the sea, or, on the contrary, 
the inland ‘part of the country, should be preferred: with- 
out losing sight of the fact that a chapel and a dwelling 
for the missionary Padres to live in should be built apart, 
though not far distant, from the colonists. 


5.—Further points to which our Laws direct attention 
in connection with sites for settlements relate to whether 
the soil is of a healthy kind, whether people commonly 
live to an advanced age there, and whether the labouring 
classes are strong and lusty, the animals well-conditioned, 
the crops and other means for subsistence good and plenti- 
ful, and whether there is a sufficiency of land adapted for 
sowing and harvesting. Also whether poisonous or noxious 
things breed there, whether the sky is of good and cheerful 
aspect, clear, and clement, and the air pure and mild with- 
out interruption or change, the temperaturé without excess 
of heat or cold, and whether there are localities where live- 
stock can be reared and trees grown for fire-wood, or where 
materials for houses and buildings, and abundance of good 
drinking-water, are at hand. 

Attention might well be devoted to these questions by 
the rest of the officers, marines, and seamen, as well as by 
yourselves, and their observations noted in the journal 
which is to be kept. But it will not be unwelcome if 
Your Reverences, on your part, also make a classified list 
of these particulars in order that we may see from it what 
things exist in plenty and what are lacking, and thereby 
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know what supplies we must provide and transport thither 
when the business of installing settlers as ordained by the 
KING, is definitely put in hand. 


6,—The principal object calling for zealous attention on 
Your Reverences’ parts must be to influence our own people 
to comport themselves civilly and in a Christian spirit 
towards the islanders: that is, not only to treat them with 
kindness and with that forbearance which common sense 
dictates, but to set them a thoroughly good example by 
their conversation, bearing, and intercourse, in such wise 
that they may succeed in attracting the natives’ goodwill 
by gentleness and tactful living, and so draw them to the 
Christian fold by means of the good demeanour they will 
observe in their visitors. 

You must therefore keep uninterrupted watch over 
these matters until you have banished all harshness and 
rough treatment towards those unfortunates, and put down 
everything that might tend to provoke them, inspiring the 
marines and seamen with sentiments of the opposite kind 
as often as opportunities may offer; and calling, if need be, 
upon the Captain and officers to curb and restrain them: 
these being instructed to assist Your Reverences in this as 
well as in other contingencies that may arise. 


7.—The natives once gained over by coaxing, and by 
the gratuities supplied for issue amongst them, in which the 
rules of distributive justice are to be followed as far as 
possible in order to avoid jealousies, it will be easy to 
acquire a better knowledge of their language, and to frame 
a dictionary of words after the manner of the one printed 
at fol. 410 of the first volume of the History of Voyages 
towards southern Lands', which is supplied to Your 
Reverences with this object. No doubt one of the means 
for bringing about the desired ends, and fulfilling the 
Instructions in the manner we hope earnestly for, will be to 
so conduct the questioning when the natives are giving 
their words to our people as to preclude them from imagining 
they are being made sport of, lest they, on their part, 


1 This is again a reference to the French work of De Brosses, 
which contains a copy of Schouten and Le Maire’s five small vocabu- 
laries, at pp. 410-420 (Bibl. no. 21). 
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retaliate and beguile us by substituting one word for 
another’. You should therefore put aside such buffoons or 
waggish persons as mock at these and other more serious 
transactions by giving vent to expressions they deem smart ; 
for by such conduct efforts of much importance for the 
good of the people of some countries where simple- 
mindedness prevails have been spoiled. 


8.—I ought not to touch upon the question of baptising 
some young children (apart from those at the point of 
death) if their fathers should accept or consent to it, 
because Your Reverences very well know what is written, 
and the status such proposals probably have under the 
present system. But what I should wish, and do hope for, 
is that you may not have recourse to these nor other means 
which®, instead of doing good, have, on several occasions, 
brought about trouble and lack of harmony, with ultimate 
failure of highly catholic ambitions. 


9.—And I consider that, in order to ensure success in 
what is now so much desired, it would have a good effect if 
some intelligent boys could be brought back with you, 
such as seem to show promise of turning out susceptible of 
culture and teaching. To this end you should use tact 
and judgment, without any pressure or giving them cause 
for fear, to get them to come forward of their own in- 
clination and free will, as I have already explained to the 
Captain; and you should make them see the advantages 
we hope to bestow, and assure them that they will come to 
no harm, while their lot, their lives, and their minds are 
being improved. And it might even be that, on the 
above scheme working out [successfully] with the gifts or 
little gratuities, a wish to travel will be excited in other 
youths, or grown men (as has many times happened): 
in which event those should always be preferred who, by 


1 This is what actually happened twenty years later, in the case of 
Labillardiére at Tongatabu, where for some of the higher and unknown 
numerals the natives furnished him with sundry obscene terms which, 
in ignorance of their real meaning, he set down in his vocabulary 
without suspecting that he was being befooled. 


? The following line deprecating indiscriminate baptism, which is 
wanting in one of the two Archivo originals sent home from Lima, 
and also wanting in the copy made at Madrid, is here supplied from 
the second Archivo original :—no se valgan de estos medios ni otros 
gque—. 
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their appearance and demeanour, are accounted the most 
well-informed and best versed in their own stories or 
traditions. 


10.—As to the many other contingencies that will 
naturally crop up in pursuing a new track amidst unfre- 
quented surroundings, and which cannot be all foreseen 
even by the keenest insight and attention, it is left to Your 
Reverences’ judgment, and also discretion, to resolve on 
the zc est nunc whatever things you may deem most 
conducive to the welfare of the expedition, agreeably with 
the objects His Majesty has in view, which have been 
declared to you. 

And it is hoped that their fulfilment may justify the 
confidence, and still more the singular favour, with which 
God has chosen you to be those who, in this spiritual 
conquest, are to plant the sacred standard of our catholic 
religion in the midst of those uncivilised and far-off 
Countries. 


Lima: 22nd of September, 1772. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 
By Command of His Excellency. 


Pedro Juan Sanz. 


The above is a copy of the Instructions—Lima: 30th of 
March, 1773. 
Josef de Garmendia. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE! performed by Don 
DOMINGO BOENECHEA, of the Royal Navy, in the Frigate 
Santa Maria Magdalena (alias el Aguila) under his com- 
mand, from the Port of El Callao whence he sailed on the 
26th of September 1772 under Orders from the Most 
Excellent Sefior Don MANUEL DE AMAT Y JUNIENT, 
Knight of the Royal Order of Saint Januarius, and of that 
of Saint John, Member of His Majesty’s Council, Gentle- 
man of the Royal Bedchamber with privilege of . entrée, 
Lieutenant-General in the Royal Armies, Viceroy, Governor, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Realms and Provinces of 
Pert and Chile, to explore the island called by navigators 
after King George or Saint George, and by the natives 
OTACITE?, and now “ AMAT,” and others met with during 
the said voyage: with an account of the incidents during 
his return as far as to the Port of VALPARAISO, where he 
anchored on the 2Ist of February of the present year 


[1773]. 


' The MSS. from which this translation has been made comprise 
two certified official copies of the original, written and attested at 
Lima on the 30th and 31st of March 1773 by Joseph de Garmendia; 
they are preserved in the Archivo General de Indias at Sevilla 
[112. 4. 5 The original was signed by Boenechea on board the 
Aguila in the bay of Valparaiso on the 8th of the same month, and 
was sent forward to Lima where it arrived on March 26th, as stated in 
the Viceroy’s despatch no. 762 under which the copies mentioned 
were enclosed to the Secretary of State for the Indies. A third copy, 
attested by Manuel Josef de Ayala at Madrid on the 4th October, 
1778, is in the library of the Real Academia de la Historia [D. 91], 
and agrees in all respects with the others. 

? For remarks on the orthography of ‘Tahiti’ and other native 
names and words occurring in these Journals the reader is referred to 
the Introduction. 
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ON THE afternoon of the 26th of September of the 
year 1772 last past I put to sea from the harbour of El 
Callao with a fresh breeze from the south’ard, and set my 
course to get clear of the coast, until ten o'clock that night; 
when, having gained an offing of ten leagues, I summoned 
my officers together, with the paymaster, and in their 
presence opened a closed packet of papers sealed by His 
Most Excellent Lordship the said Viceroy, which con- 
tained my Instructions for the conduct of the expedition, 

After making myself acquainted with its contents I 
adjourned the assembly until half past nine o’clock the 
next morning, when I again met my officers and pay- 
master!, and communicated the said Instructions to them: 
who, on learning their tenour, agreed one and all with me 
that we should proceed firstly to the exploration of the 
Island of O¢aczte (thus styled by its native inhabitants), 
believing that our commission would be the more speedily 
accomplished by this course. Having examined that Island 
we would then steer for Valparayso in order to lay in 
provisions, and from thence proceed to San Carlos Island. 
I put the ship on her course accordingly. 

At half past four o’clock in the afternoon of the 29th of 
the same month we sprung the mizen-topmast about a vara? 
above the cap, and I gave orders for the spar to be sent 
down. It was then secured with bands of hoop iron, and 
fished; and by eight o’clock at night it was in its place 
again with the sail set. 


' The paymaster or purser, called in Spanish e/ Contador, was the 
official in charge of all ship’s stores and non-expendables; but it was 
also his function to witness and attest acts and documents as a notary 
would on shore. At one time he belonged to no definite body or 
section of the naval service, but nevertheless enjoyed certain exceptional 
privileges ex officio, one of which was that he was exempt from liability 
to arrest. Hence Boenechea wrote “my officers and paymaster”—the 
paymaster not ranking as a naval officer. 


? A vara may be roughly called a Spanish ‘yard’; but see note 3 
on p. 18 and note I on p. 287. 
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On the 4th of October, at nine in the morning, I was 
informed that the starboard cheek of the mainmast was 


insecure, on which account I immediately ordered a survey 


to be made of it: by the Master, boatswain, carpenters 
and caulkers, who reported to me that it was the starboard 
knee that was at fault, being wrenched away under the 
trestle-tree a matter of four inches in an outward direction, 
and that the strain thus thrown on the mast-cheek had 
split the latter from top to bottom. I gave orders for it 
all to be made as secure as possible, so that we might be 
able to resume our course; and this was done by fixing 
a double stop on the heel of the topmast, lashing the said 
heel to the mainmast with one, and making fast the other 
higher up, above the platform of the top, by which means 
the defect was made good. 


On the 22nd of October before mentioned I ordered the 
two foremost guns to be got down into the hold to relieve 
the ship from pitching: and on the 24th a man fell over- 
board. Everything possible was done to recover him, in 
which we were successful, without his having come to any 
harm, as he laid hold of one of the rudder chains. 


On the 26th I was informed that the main topsail-yard 
was a bit sprung near about the tye: I immediately 
ordered a survey of it to be held, and the defect was made 
good the next day by fishing the spar at the unsound part. 


On the 28th, at five in the morning, I sighted a low, 
: flat, island with some palm trees, 

"Fe — of San Simon y bearing E. by compass’ and distant 
four leagues: I gave orders to haul 

our wind and get a nearer look at it, and to have ready an 
anchor and a kedge; but the wind being scant I was not 
able to close in with it. Next day a big blaze was seen 
on the island; and, continuing to beat up towards it, I 
succeeded in getting within two miles by six o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th. At eight o'clock I laid the main 
yard aback and lowered a boat with Lieut. Don Tomas 
Gayangos, a Master’s Mate, some marines, and the boat’s 
crew armed, to examine the approaches; but having sounded 
a part of the way round they found no place where it was 
possible to land, owing to the heavy surf on the reefs and 


beach. 


1 The frigate must therefore have passed quite close to it in the dark. 
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This island is situated in lat. 17° 20’ S. and long. 240° 
28’: it will have a circumference of some three and a half 
leagues, it is flat, and contains only a few patches or clumps 
of dry land which appear like separate islets, on which 
there are some palms and not very large trees. The beach 
is exposed, and the sea breaks heavily at its projecting 
points. About twenty Indians were seen, of a brown hue 
and ordinary stature, some taller: they carried long spears’ 
in their hands, and wore the breech-clout. They shouted 
a great deal when they saw the boat near the beach, and 
made signs as if to invite our people ashore. This island 
has a large lagoon occupying its middle part, whereon we 
saw a canoe with Indians in it. No huts were seen. The 
configuration of the island is as shewn on the plan; and 
I gave to it the name of San Simon y Judas®. 


At midday on the 30th, having hoisted in the boat, 
I continued my course, until ten 
o'clock on thé following morning, 
when I sighted another island. I tried to come up with it 


Isle of Sax Quintin. 


1 The word ‘spears’ has been adopted as a rendering for varas 
wherever this term obviously refers to spears; though a vara may 
equally be a stick, rod, shaft, wand, or staff, according to circumstances 
(besides meaning a measure of length). 


2 This island was Zawere, and Boenechea is entitled to the honour 
of being its first European discoverer. Bougainville passed some 42 
or 43 miles South of it in 1768, without seeing it of course, on his 
track from the southern and western reefs of Hao (La Hare as he 
named it) towards the eastern and northern reefs of Marokau ; but 
Capt. Cook fell in with it on the 11th of August 1773 and, unaware of 
Boenechea’s prior landfall, “judged it to be one of those isles dis- 
covered by Mr Bougainville.” He adds, however, that “amongst 
these low and half-drowned isles (which are numerous in this part of 
the ocean) Mr Bougainville’s discoveries cannot be known to that 
degree of accuracy which is necessary to distinguish them from others. 
We were obliged to have recourse to his chart for the latitude and 
longitude of the isles he discovered, as neither the one nor the other 
is mentioned in his narrative”—which is perfectly true. Cook further 
says “I called it after the name of the ship, Resolution Island” ; but 
he did not examine it, nor approach nearer than six miles. [Cook’s 
second voyage, Aug. 11 and 12.] Though they may divide the merit 
the fame must therefore rest with Boenechea. 

The following brief description of Zawere is from the Admiralty 
Sailing Directions :—‘‘Tauere (Sama Simon). About four and a half 
miles in diameter and comprises two small islets, on which are many 
coconut palms; but the greater part of the S. and W. sides are bare 
reef. There are several canoe passages into the lagoon on the N.W. 
side, difficult at low water. Few inhabitants. No pearl shell. The 
S. point is in lat. 17° 23’, long. 141° 30° W.” 
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and succeeded in getting within a distance of one mile, off 
its. North. side; but finding the beach to be all exposed 
and reef-bound I decided not to lower a boat. This island 
lies in lat. 17° 30’, and long. 238° 40’. Its circumference 
will extend about five leagues and a third: it is flat like 
the last one and has the same kind of trees on it. There 
is a lagoon in the middle, and we saw two canoes. They 
made bonfires; and some huts, apparently of straw, were 
seen, as well as from twelve to sixteen Indians like those of 
San Simon y Judas—from which this one bears W. 2° 45’ S., 
and is distant 34 leagues?. 


We continued on our course, lying to at night-time to 
be ware of islands, for they are all so low that to see them 
even by day one must be very close, as I found with those 
we had passed; and on the Ist of November at five o’clock 
in the afternoon I sighted another 
island. Owing to the rain squalls 
and heavy showers I| was not able to approach it until nine 


Island of Zodos Santos. 


1 This was AHarazki, in lat. 17° 31’, long. 143° 30° W. and was 
named by Boenechea “San Quzniin,” though he omits to say so in 
his narrative. But Bonacorsi specifically states it in his journal, and 
Gayangos, Andia, and Langara all mention or refer to it in theirs. 
Like Zauere, it-was a new discovery—unless indeed it was seen at 
a distance by Bougainville, which his execrable chart suggests as 
possible. A material correction in its estimated longitude was made 
during the Aguz/a’s second encounter with it in 1774, as well as by 
Andia in her consort. The atoll is about four miles long, N.W. and 
S.E., a few feet more elevated than most, and well wooded on its 
northern side. There is a small but good passage into the lagoon, fit 
for small vessels, and secure anchorage within. It is not permanently 
inhabited. 

Two of these islands besides Zauere were seen by Capt. Stavers in 
1821 and named ‘ Tuscan’ after his ship, and ‘ Birnie’ after his owner, 
respectively. They were Hzkueru and Haratkt. 

Capt. Beechey, in H.M.S. Blossom sighted these islands also, in 
1826, but unfortunately his narrative after quitting Hao is almost a 
blank [Bibl. no. 16, vol. 1, pp. 248-9]. This officer nevertheless 
claimed Haratki and Hikueru as original discoveries, and named them 
‘Croker’ and ‘Melville’ Island respectively. Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, 
who had sailed with the last-mentioned commander in the Blossom, 
again sighted them in 1840 after succeeding him in H.M.S. Sulphur; 
but he, too, dismisses Melville, Bird, and Croker Islands in just two 
lines of print [Bibl. no. 16 2s, vol. 1, p. 385}. 

Admiral Beechey’s claim now falls to the ground, because, even if 
Bougainville did not see Haraiki he certainly did sight Hikueru; 
whilst the former, under the name of Saz Quindin was recorded in the 
logs of all three voyages of the Agwz/a, as well as by Andia in- 
dependently in the /ufzter (1774), and the latter was seen and named 
San Juan by Boenechea in the Aguz/a in 1774. 


ISLE OF SAN QUINTIN, 
(Haraiki) 
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o'clock on the morning of the 3rd, when, being within 
a moderate distance, I had the boat lowered ; and at ten 
o'clock she went away with Sub-lieutenant Don Raymundo 
Bonacorsi, a Master’s Mate, and the boat’s crew armed. 
At this time there were several Indians, like those pre- 
viously seen, visible on shore; but, the wind having died 
away and the current threatening to embay me, I recalled 
the boat at noon to take the ship in tow, being then 
myself about a cable and a half from shore. She arrived at 
a quarter past one o'clock, and with her assistance I found 
myself clear by half past two; but did not hoist her in 
until half past five, as it still remained a calm. 

The officer in charge of the boat reported to me that 
he had not found any place where it was possible to land 
(as far as he went with the boat) although he had made 
several trials; nor did he discover any spot where the 
Frigate could anchor either, for, besides the bottom being 
uneven and rocky, the depth of water was over 100 fathoms 
at a distance of two cables from shore, and he found 60 
fathoms at a cable and a half.. He told me also that he 
had seen more than a hundred Indians, counting men, 
women, and youngsters, who made signs to them with 
green boughs to come nearer in: they were of ordinary 
stature and wore white breech-clouts, their bodies being of 
a light brown hue. They were painted or punctured! with 
blue on their arms and chests, and had lank hair. Most of 
them carried long rods, a kind of lance with sharp-pointed 
ends ; and some four or five were wearing plumes of black 
feathers, They pointed with these same lances to their 


1 The term in general use in these journals to express ‘ tattoged’ is 
pintado, which may mean not only painted or stained, but also figured, 
patterned, or dappled. The present instance is the only one in the 
MSS. where it is amplified, by the addition of 6 Jicados. Vhe word 
‘tattoo, from the Tahitian zafav, had not been adopted into English 
or Spanish at the date of the Aguz/a’s visits; and our English 
voyagers of that period mostly expressed it by ‘ painted’ or ‘punctured,’ 
though both Cook and Banks, in their journals, wrote ‘tattowed’— 
which is obviously ¢ataw’d. 

2 Natives of the Paumotu atolls with whom H.M.S. Dolphin 
communicated at Vairaatea (Egmont Island) are thus described by 
Henry Ibbot, a midshipman of that ship, in his MS. Journal, which is 
more circumstantial than those of his shipmates and records these 
peoples’ first known contact with Europeans, under date the 8th of 
June, 1767 :— 

‘They appear’d to be vastly averse to any connexion with us, and 
made signs for us to go away. They are a Stout well made People, 
very handsome featur’d, Long Black Hair ty’d on the Crown of their 
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dwellings, which were huts of straw; and on our people 
inquiring of them by signs whether they had water there 
they replied by pointing to an open spot on the South side 
of the palm groves, about a quarter of a cable distant. 
They kept following along the beach as far as the boat 
went, with great show of merriment. 


I endeavoured to pass the night in the vicinity of this 
island in order to see whether I could make some sort 
of survey of it by sailing round the coast; and at nine 
o’clock in the morning of the following day I lowered the 
boat and she went away in, with Sub-lieutenant d® France 
Berdesoto, a Master’s Mate, some marines, and the boat’s 
crew armed, to make diligent search for some place where 
the Frigate could anchor, and also to see whether it were 
possible to land anywhere. I stood along the shore at 
a distance of half a league off, following it round all the 
time so as to keep the boat in view and watch her move- 
ments in case of whatever might befall, because, as she 
went along sounding, and looking out for a landing place, 
it was necessary for me to handle the ship in such wise 
that I should be always within easy distance. At a quarter 
before one on this day, having coasted along the south- 
western side, where I found the sea smoothest, although it 
broke heavily on the beach on every aspect of the island, 
I recalled the boat; for I saw there was no place where 
a landing could be effected, and the shore trending away 
towards the North was very exposed and surf-beaten. And 
so when the boat arrived alongside I gave orders to hoist 
her in. 

The officer in charge of her reported to me that after 
quitting the Frigate, he had explored the South point of 


head. Their colour is a Sun Burnt Copper Colour. The Men have a 
Bag over their Privities, and all the rest of their Body naked. The 
women have only a sort of Petticoat that reaches down to their Knees. 
Our people brought off a sort of Cap made of Beautyfull Feathers. 
The only offensive weapon that was seen among them was a Sort of 
Pike Fourteen or Fifteen Feet in length, taper at one end, were there 
was two Sharp Bones about three or four Inches long: with these 
they seem’d to threaten to oppose our People in case they had landed ” 
[P.R.O.—Adm., Ships’ Logs, No. 4542, vols. 111 and 112.] 

These ‘pikes’ were in fact spears, fashioned, some of coconut 
wood and others of iron-wood, about an inch thick at the middle, 
tipped with fish bones (in some cases) or having their points hardened 
by fire (in others) and tapered towards the rear end as well as to the 
point. 
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the island: that, finding it to be fringed by a reef he ranged 
along the coast towards the South-West, at a distance of 
half a cable more or less according as this reef stretched 
out seawards or no; and that he noted a great number 
of Indians following him along the beach in that direction, 
who only stopped when they saw that he could not possibly 
succeed in landing. From the South point aforesaid as far 
as the middle part of the shore-line he took no soundings, 
because the wind was fresh and there was a rough sea; but 
in the last-named position he got 8 fathoms when one 
cable off, and 4 fathoms at half that distance: rocky bottom. 
At two cables off he found no bottom with 8o fathoms of 
line. He saw a number of Indians all along the beach in 
this direction, and among them two who wore shell neck- 
laces. He also saw an Indian woman who was fishing with 
her net or casting-net in one of the small lagoons which 
occur all round the island. 

This island lies in lat. 17° 24’ S. and long. 236° 55’, its 
southern extremity being in lat. 17° 25’ and long. 237° 2’. 
Its surface is more hummocky than those we had already 
passed, but it too has a lagoon in the middle of it. Its 
circumference extends about 17 leagues, and from San 
Quintin it bears W. 5° 30’ N., 334 leagues distant. I gave 
it the name of Todos los Santos; and its configuration will 
be seen on the Plan of it}. 

We continued on our course from two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 4th until eight o’clock that night, when 
I hove to under topsails only, so as not to make headway, 


' This was Aaa, the most populous and the most productive, 
as well as politically the chief, island of the Tuamotu archipelago. 
It is probably identical with La Sagitaria of Quirés, and was next 
seen by Lieut. Cook in H.M.S. Endeavour, on the gth of April 1769, 
when on his way to Tahiti to observe the transit of Venus. Cook 
named it ‘Chain Island,’ and quotes its latitude at the middle part as 

I’ less than Boenechea does; but while Cook’s longitude has aig 
error westerly, Boenechea’s is 5° 41’ too easterly (taking the centre of 
the lagoon for Cook’s reckoning, and the south point of the reef for 
Boenechea’s). The population, which was reputed to reach nearly five 
thousand at one time, has dwindled, under European influences, to 
1500 in 1874 (when goo tons of copra were exported), and only 
700 persons, by census, in 1900. Aaa was swept by a cyclone in 1873, 
and again in 1903, with disastrous results, including serious loss of 
life. There is no passage for ships into the lagoon, but the landing is 
fairly good in fine weather at the village called Zuuhora, near the 
northern end.—[{British and French Admiralty Sacling Directions : 
and various personal statements made to the editor by natives. | 
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as I considered the locality full of dangers, the islands 
being so low and their reefs extending so far out beyond 
the extremes of the land. 


On the 5th I made all sail, but was not able to carry on, 
because of the frequent squalls of wind and rain; so, 
keeping what canvas on her the weather allowed me to, 
I stood on until nine o’clock at night, when I snugged her 
down, and: lay to until daylight. 


At five o'clock, being the morning of the 6th, I filled 
= away on my course, and at ten 

ee eclock ae in sight of another 
island: small, but with a pretty high hill on it. I stood 
on to come up with it, in which I succeeded by half past 
four in the afternoon, when I called away the boat with 
Ensign d= Angel Cuidad, the Master’s Mate, some marines, 
and the boat’s crew armed, to make the circuit of it, which 
they did from the South-East side, following round by the 
South where there is a small islet. 

At half past five a canoe came off to the ship with two 
Indians, who paddled alongside but would not come up on 
board: they brought some green coconuts. We showed 
them kindly attention and gave them some trifles for which 
they made return with the coconuts; and when these were 
all passed up they would not accept anything further. 
They departed for the shore seeming quite contented, and 
making signs that they would return with more coconuts. 
They were of a mulatto colour, with features of a pleasant 
cast, the hair short (because cut), figured on the thighs and 
hands, and of medium build’: and they wore the breech- 
clout. The boat returned at half past seven, and was hoisted 
in: the officer in charge reported having been all round 
the island, and that he had found the bottom near shore 
much encumbered with rocks, leaving no place fit for the 
Frigate to anchor in; and that he had met with only one 
spot, between two boulders, where he was able to get close 
in with the boat. He had let go the grapnel there in three 
fathoms water, rocky bottom; and some of the men 
managed to scramble on shore with a good deal of trouble. 
But just then the boat’s warp parted, and as it was already 
nightfall they turned to and embarked again in order to 
get back on board of the Frigate. Those who were on 
shore found the natives well disposed, and without arms of 
any kind: on being asked by signs for water they replied 
by pointing higher up the hillside. 
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I kept standing off and on all night in order that this 
island should be well explored; and on the morrow, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the boat returned to the shore 
with Lieut. d= Tomas Gayangos, Brevet-ensign Ds° Machado, 
a Master’s Mate, some marines, and the boat’s crew, ac- 
companied by several canoes with Indians who had come 
off to us bringing fish, plantains, coconuts, and other fruits. 
Pending the boat’s return I made short boards. until half 
past three in the afternoon, when she arrived alongside and 
was hoisted in; and I then resumed my course, taking 
with me by his own desire an Indian who came off with 
three other ones who, at the instance of their friends, went 
back to the shore. 

The officers in charge gave me the following account :— 
“ After we left the ship for the island, escorted by five 
canoes and some Indians with us in the boat, one and all 
of them in obviously lightsome mood, we came at a quarter 
past eleven into a small bay there is at the North side, 
where we took a cast of the lead and found no bottom, at 
three cables’ distance from shore. At one cable we got 
70 fathoms, fine grit and black sand. The points which 
limit this bay bear! N.E. 4 E. and S.W. 4 W.; and from 
thence we passed round to the western side of the island, 
which is the best sheltered, and presents three very small 
bays. The points enclosing the first one bear N. 4 N.W. 
and S.1S.E. with each other: it carries a depth of 42 
fathoms at a cable’s length from the beach, rocky bottom, 
but half a cable farther out we got no bottom at all. In 
the two other little bays, whose extremities bear N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., there are, at one and a half cables off, from 57 
to 47 fathoms, rocky bottom: at one cable 8 fathoms, and 
closer inshore 3 fathoms, same bottom. This is the place 
where a boat can be shoved in between two boulders, but 
that does not let her get right in to the beach because it is 
all very stony: the natives’ canoes are the only means for 
landing by. We brought up a little farther out than these 
boulders, in 3 fathoms, rocky bottom; and the Indians put 


1 The reader’s attention is invited to the explanation given in the 
Introduction with reference to compass courses and bearings stated in 
the Spanish manner, and their relative expression as we box the 
compass in English. In all these logs or journals the Spanish method 
is adhered to /iteratim, and should be allowed for by the nautical 
critic. The key to the whole matter is simply—for ‘3’ in Spanish 
read ‘by’ in English. 
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their canoes at our disposal for our people to pass ashore in, 
those who went being Ensign d=" Diego Machado, five 
marines, four seamen, and the carpenter. Their object was 
to look about in the interior of the island for some point 
from which to gain a prospect of any good berth there 
might be for the Frigate to anchor in; but the bottom was 
nowhere visible for more than a distance of half a cable 
from the beach; while to approach nearer than that would 
have been impracticable, because the shore was all pretty 
rugged and bestrewn with lots of rocks, on which the sea 
was breaking. 

“This bit of coast-line forms three small bays into which 
there is no access, for the reasons stated. Its extremes 
bear E. + N.E. and W. 1 S.W. with the islet that lies off the 
eastern [szc] side of the island; and seeing that there was 
no possibility of reaching the said islet, as there was a good 
deal of sea and wind, we bore up for the place we had set 
out from, there to await the shore party. 

“The officer who had charge of the reconnoitring on 
shore gave the following account :— 

“*T was received on landing by something like a 
hundred Indians, what with men, women, and children; 
and on making signs to them in enquiry for water they 
pointed towards the South-east end, which is where they 
have their dwellings, and is the most level part of the 
habitable portion of the island. Its length from one side 
to the other is about three quarters of a league. I resolved 
to go and explore with my people, and the Indians 
accompanied us, pointing out the only track there was by 
which to reach the level part, which is a mile distant; and 
there are some spots on the route where I had to clamber 
up by laying hold of roots and branches. 

“<A little way along I came to five huts, constructed 
gable-fashion, whose framework was very neatly fitted 
together, and thatched with palm leaves. Their greatest 
height is 34 varas, their length from 8 to 10, and their 
width from 4 to 5 varas. They are not screened com- 
pletely in with thatch, a space of some 24 varas from the 
ground being left uncovered. Their floors consist of dried 
grass, which renders them comfortable. In the second hut 
I noticed that they had the jawbone of a corpse hanging 
up: and in another one a fresh fish half a vara in length, 
which they would not barter, as they do with other sorts of 
small fish and good sized snapper, sometimes even giving 
them away. I also observed that they keep their fire 
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covered over with certain porous stones’, with which the 
whole path abounds; and they told me by signs that when 
they want to kindle a fire they do it by rubbing two sticks 
together. In another hut I came across a concave-seated 
little stool? very neatly carved; but of other household 
chattels we saw only baskets, mats made of palm leaf, and 
another kind which seemed to be of rushes. Each hut had 
a fence all round it. Farther on we met some Indian 
women whom a puppy was following. It was of the 
ordinary size, black and tan in colour, and had pointed ears*®. 

“« From thence onwards the land began to show patches 
of cultivation, with coconut palms in some parts, in others 
certain small trees bearing five or six pods which contained 
little red and black beans (that the natives called peonta'), 
and in others again a kind of pine-cone whose seeds they 
suck at their pedicles*, another large fruit they eat roasted®, 
three kinds of long Guinea plantains’, and others yellow, 
like the Guinea ones, as much as a guwarta* in length and 


1 This curious notion of keeping their fire covered over with stones 
reflects a similar observation recorded by members of Gonzalez’s 
expedition [Bibl. no. 32, p. xlv]. It relates, of course, to the general 
Polynesian practice of baking food by means of heated stones in little 
pits or ground ovens: Tah. umu. The stones here described as 
‘porous’ were vesicular lava rubble. The Spaniards seem to have 
misapprehended the ‘raison d@étre’ of these wu at first. 

2 The stool (danguillo con el asiento concabo) was probably a native 
head-rest (Tah. ¢uvua). They are used of exactly similar form at the 
present day. Most ethnological collections possess genuine examples. 

3 There was a native dog in Tahiti and some other Polynesian 
islands (including many of the Tuamotu group) before any contact 
with European ships of which we have knowledge. It was a small, 
hairy dog of uncertain colour, with erect pointed ears, able to howl 
but unwont to bark. They were bred and fattened for the table; 
and both Sir Joseph Banks and Capt. Cook pronounced them “a most 
excellent dish,” “next to an English lamb,” “meat not to be despised,” 
teste their respective Journals. Three specimens were brought home 
alive in the Endeavour, but the breed is now vitiated. 

4 Identity doubtful: Aeonéa seems not to be the name of the seed 
at all. The familiar red and black jequirity bean (Abrus precatorius), 
indigenous in the South Sea islands, is the product of a delicate 
papilionaceous climber—not of a small tree—and is called in Tah. 
pitipitioo ; \egumes in general being fz. 


5 Fruit of the screw-pine—Pandanus odoratissimus (Linn.). 


6 Bread-fruit—Artocarpus, sp. var. 

7 By ‘Guinea plantains’—P/atanos guineos—the banana is usually 
understood, in Spanish-American parlance ; but it seems doubtful 
what particular variety of M/usa is here indicated. 

8 A cuarta is a quarter of a vara, or a fraction more than a span, 
say 84 inches. 
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three inches or so in diameter, which they eat after roasting 
(these they call me//a'). I showed them how to prepare 
the ground for planting seeds, and gave them some of 
maize, wheat, pumpkins, melons, water-melons, sweet- 
potato, papaw, and garlic. They were very civil to us, 
and so were our men towards them. 

“«T continued on and came across a pen with several 
fine fat pigs in it, as large as the biggest ones at Lima; 
and farther on still an enclosure from 20 to 25 varas 
square, fenced in with stones a vara in width, within which 
were some graves on a platform raised step above step, 
and adorned with some posts on which were carvings or 
characters among which the figure of a small dog was pre- 
eminent in every case. The Indians would not approach 
this place?. 

“A little farther along we found seven huts like the 
ones we had passed. Here, an Indian came up to us with 
two calabashes full of fresh water, which made enough to 
more than half fill a cask. The situation from which he 
brought them is at the South side of the island, where the 
sea breaks heavily; and seeing that little was to be gained 
by visiting it under his guidance, and that it would mean 
a lot of clambering up and down, I decided to turn back by 
the same way we had come. All the rest [of the declivity] 
from the hill to the beach is very fertile, and beautified by 
small trees in great variety and many tracts of uncultivated 
woodland. The whole countryside has a pretty steep slope, 
and there are some precipices and rugged places. The soil 
is black. 

“«T reached the place where I had disembarked, ac- 
companied by the people of the island (who may amount 
to some 200, of all ages and sexes), and there an old man 
made me a present of a pig, for which he desired no return. 
But on making known my intention to go off to the boat, 
which was in waiting afloat, by means of the canoes, none 
of the Indians made any move to conduct us in them, 
showing by their countenances that they were sorry at our 
leaving. So I directed our men to launch the canoes; and 
we got off to the boat by their means, I myself being the last.’ 


1 Tah. meia-— Musa paradisiaca in this instance. 


2 A sepulchral shrine or sanctuary. A modern Tahitian might call 
such a place a menema; but that word is simply pryjpa, introduced 
from the Greek by missionaries for reasons best appreciated by them- 
selves. Doubtless it was a marae or vahi moa, a memorial sanctuary 
of departed ancestors, owning a dog for their family or clan totem. 
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“Some of the Indians, observing that three of their ) 
number came of their own accord into the boat with us, 
followed us in canoes all the way to the Frigate, where 
they made some show of feeling and took away two of 
them for the shore, telling us by signs that they did not 
want them to go to Ozactte. The third one stayed with us, | 
and made a sign that he did wish to go there, indicating 
that Of¢aczte lay where the sun sets.” | 

This island is in lat. 17° 50’ S. and long. 234° 55’. From 
that of Zodos Santos it bears W.S.W. 4 W. [szc], distant 40 
leagues. It will have a circumference of about 1 leagues ; : 
and I gave to it the name of Sanz Crestobal’. : 

: 


On the 8th of the same November I sighted land ahead 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and on pointing it out 
to the Indian who had come with us from San Cristobal 
he exclaimed “ Otaeti/ Otaeti/” and named the extreme 
points of the land as it lay in view. At the same hour 
I carried on under a press of sail so as to come up with the 
coast ; and at one in the afternoon a bonfire was seen on 
shore. But from two o’clock, observing that the wind was 
dying away to a calm, I endeavoured to keep at an even 
distance off the land until the weather should allow me to 
stand in. 


1 The island was Mehetia, known in Boenechea’s day as Mehetu. 

His description of it needs no amendment; except to observe that 
it is a hill of lava and basaltic rock, 1427 ft. in height, and bears 
evidence of having been originally a volcanic vent. Its inhabitants, in 
1909, comprised one old man and his wife. Politically, it was a 
dependency of Zaéarapu; and its population was mainly a shifting 
one. It is a conspicuous outlying sentinel and affords a convenient 
landfall for navigators approaching Tahiti from the E. and S.E. 
Wallis discovered it in H.M.S. Dolphin on June 18th, 1767, and 
named it “after His Royal Highness, the Bishop of Osnaburgh.” 
Furneaux, who was 2nd Lieut. of that ship, writes in his log that he 
“landed, but with great difficulty, under the lee of a high Rock on the 
S.W. side of the Island” [P.R.O.—Adm., Ships’ Logs, No. 4542, vols. 113 
and 114]—doubtless the same spot where Machado’s men got ashore, 
and which is still quoted at Tahiti as the best of the bad landing. 

Bougainville saw it next, in April, 1768, and named it /e Boudotr or 
Pic de la Boudeuse, after his own frigate. 

Cook followed, on April 1oth, 1769, and likened its appearance to 
“a high Crown’d Hatt, but when it bears N. the Top is more like the 
roof of a House.” Its position is exactly one degree due East of 
Tahiti, which can be seen from the hill on a clear day. Boenechea’s 
latitude was correct, for the N. point; but his longitude shows more 
than six degrees of easterly error. 


OO 
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On the roth of the same a canoe came off with an 
Indian in it who, on our calling to him to join us, and that 
we were friends, dropped alongside. He brought large, 
thick, plantains (that they call gez!) and coconuts, and 
received from us some trifles, so that he went back ashore 
well pleased. Then two others arrived bringing the same 
as the first time, and on being given some small knives 
and other things they too returned to the Island in high 
spirits. 


On the 12th, at ten in the morning, I ordered away the 
boat to go inshore with Sub-lieut. D" Raymundo Bonacorsi, 
a Master’s Mate, some marines, the boat’s crew armed, and 
the Indian, in order to find some place where we could 
come to an anchor. I kept making short boards off and 
on in waiting for them, until eight o’clock that night, when 
they returned ; and the officer reported to me as follows :— 

“T stood in for the shore until I was within half a cable’s 
length of it, the northern point of the Island bearing 
W.N.W. and the southern one S.E. 4 E., opposite a big 
gully or break with a lot of water pouring down it at S.S.W.° 
I got a cast of the lead in 35 fathoms, sand and fine gravel, 
where there was a passage or channel about a cable in 
width between two points of the reef, which bear N.W. 
and S.E. with one another, the direction of the channel 
being N.N.E. and S.S.W. At one cable from the shore 
I got 26 fathoms, same bottom, and at half that distance 
22 fths. At half past one o'clock in the afternoon I landed 
and took a look round for a place to wood and water at, 
and procure ballast, which was pointed out to me quite 
close to the beach by a great multitude of Indians who 
had collected together, evincing many signs of delight, and 
without arms of any kind. 

“There are a great many huts: they build canoes, and 
possess coconut palms, plantains and other produce. 
When I had made these observations I returned to the 
boat for the purpose of inspecting another channel to. the 


1 Tah. fei. In Spanish, ¢ before ¢ is an aspirate ; and philologists 
will understand its permutation with / 

2 The Vaztoto gorge. Vatonifa passage is here indicated, though 
the bearings quoted seem a little loose ; but the magnetic deviation 
has altered materially. The soundings agree much better; and the 
description that follows and points to Vazurua as the next pass to 
the S. confirms this view. Vazonifa is what the Spaniards named 
Puerto de San Juan: see Z on Hervé’s plan of the whole island. 
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south’ard of the South point; and after following some 
way along in that direction at a distance of one cable 
offshore I found from 13 to 16 fathoms, fine black sand 
and small shells.) When I got to a place where the sea 
was not breaking I made for it and found another channel 
[passage] two cables in width, which is formed between two 
horns of the reef, like the former one. These horns bear 
N.W. and S.E. [from each other respectively] and the 
passage [leads] E.S.E. and W.N.W.! It carries a depth of 
25 fathoms about the middle part of it, coarse sand, and at 
a distance of half a cable outside 30 fathoms, same bottom; 
and from that point we headed back for the ship.” 


At eight in the morning of the 13th I called my officers 
together to discuss what should be done in virtue of the 
intelligence brought by the above-named officer so as to 
conform to the Instructions and commands of the Most 
Exct the Lord Viceroy ; and we agreed that on the morrow, 
the 14th, the boat should proceed inshore as early as possible 
to take soundings and re-examine for our greater satisfaction 
the accessibility of the harbour they met with yesterday, 
both for entrance and exit, it being no longer possible to 
do so to-day owing to the lateness of the hour. I tried to 
maintain my position, but was not able to be at the right 
spot in the morning for giving effect to our decision; so 
making all sail, 1 had the boat lowered and sent her away 
with Sub-lieut. D® France? Berdesoto, a Master’s Mate, some 
marines, and the boat’s crew armed, to investigate the coast 
where it trends to the N.W.? We saw three canoes just 
then proceeding along in that direction under sail. 

At a quarter before eleven, being then about half a 
league off the land, I tacked ship, and taking a cast of the 
lead while she was in stays found 20 fathoms coarse sand, 
small gravel and shells. 

At a quarter to one in the afternoon I recalled the boat, 
which arrived an hour and a half later; and the officer in 
charge of her informed me how he had taken soundings in 
a small bay with good bottom, but that it had a shallow 
sunken reef outside it which appeared to stretch along the 
coast-line towards the N.W.; over several parts of it he 
only got 5 or 6 faths, and, as the bottom was rocky, he 
considered there would be a good deal of unevenness in 
the depth. He saw some 200 Indians on the beach, of 


1 Vaiurua passage. 2 Towards Aztiaa and Mahaena. 
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both sexes, who made signs for them to come on shore; 
“but this I! did not do, because the landing at that part of 
the beach was bad. A number of them were round about 
the boat in canoes, in one of which came a personage they 
all named ‘ Herz®” He approached the boat and made 
signs that he was a friend, using the word ‘ Tayo, ¢ayo !’ 
to which our people made answer in the same manner‘. 
He then stepped into the boat and embraced most of 
them, and made them a present of some fish which he had 
brought in his canoe. On being asked by signs where 
fresh water was to be had he pointed to two or three places 
where it was of good quality. He returned ashore, and 
I made for the Frigate.” 

At twenty minutes past two in the afternoon I stood 
inshore towards the place where, earlier in the morning, 
I had obtained 20 fathoms, intending to anchor there and 
satisfy myself by a thorough examination of all this coast. 
I kept under easy canvas so as to allow time for the boat, 
which had been ordered to reconnoitre more closely, to 
keep well ahead of me. Ai little after three o’clock we 
sounded with 50 fathoms of line and got no bottom. 
I ordered another cast of the lead to be taken immediately 
with a longer drift of line, when suddenly word was passed 
from forward that the bottom could be seen, in the shape 
of a flat rocky patch or reef on which the lead gave only 
four fathoms. I instantly put the helm down and luffed to 
seaward, but she did not come round without touching by 
the heel, and she hung fast in from 24 to 3 fathoms as far 
for’ard as the gangway, though remaining afloat by the 
bows. As huge rocks could be seen all around I ordered 
the hands for’ard; but, finding she did not come off, I 
clewed up everything. The boat now came to us and 
found that the water shoaled on the port side, being of 
even depth for some distance ahead of us, and deepening 
away to starboard. But, in spite of the rudder being dis- 
abled through getting jammed on the rocks during a heavy 
lurch she gave to port, by bracing round the fore-yard and 
hoisting and sheeting home the three topsails and mizen‘, 


1 The narrator here drifts from the third into the first person ; 
quoting, presumably, Berdesoto’s own words to the end of the paragraph. 


2 i.e. Avtz, meaning Chief. See note I on p. 13. 
3 i.e. ¢azo, friend. 


4 Mesana or mizen refers to the lateen type of spanker which was 
still in general use, at any rate in frigates of the 4gzz/a’s class, down 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
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and collecting the hands for’ard, she presently canted a bit 
and slipped off clear of the ledge’. 

Three chunks of planking? were seen to be torn away 
under the stern, and the tiller was smashed. 

At the moment we got aground the boat was already 
close to the position where she had been ordered to station 
herself as a leading mark for us; but, having passed to 
windward of the shoal at a distance of about twice the 
Frigate’s length, she had not seen it nor remarked any 
alteration in the depth of water, from the several soundings 
she had taken. She had 20 fathoms where she was [at the 
time we grounded], which was farther inshore, the bottom 
being of coarse sand. At four o’clock that afternoon we 
were again in 16 fathoms, and I gave directions for the 
tiller to be fixed up; which being attended to, and the 
boat hoisted in, I stood out for an offing to get clear of the 
coast for the night, during which nothing unusual occurred 
beyond an inch and a half of water in the pump-well. 


On the morning of the 15th I found myself four leagues 
off the land, which it was not possible to approach, because 
the weather was thick, with squalls, variable winds, and 
calms, until a quarter before. six o’clock on the morning of 
the 18th. 


I then lowered the boat and despatched her with the 
Master, a Master’s Mate, some marines, and the boat’s crew 
under arms, to look for the harbour mentioned on the 12th. 


1 Boenechea has not recorded bearings or other particulars for 
identifying the precise spot where the Agwz/a struck; but a reference 
to the chart drawn on board by Lieut. Hervé shows the position 
(marked & ), and proves that it was the Artemise Bank, on which 
a French frigate of that name came very near being lost in 1836. It 
lies one mile from shore off 7zavez, some four or five miles northwards 
from //ifzaa village, and ten miles east of Point Venus, together with 
other portions of sunken reef which are really a continuation of the 
main barrier of the island. The soundings on it agree with Boenechea’s 
2$ to 3 fathoms. It is in lat. 17° 31’ 30”. As the day was fine, and 
the hour 3 p.m. it is likely that our navigators had the sun in their 
eyes, since they were heading N.W. or thereabouts. In such circum- 
stances, and with a smooth sea, it is extremely difficult to see the coral 
patches, even when a competent look-out is kept from the fore-top, as 
every prudent South-Seaman does. 

2 No doubt the 4guz/a was sheathed with wooden planking. As 
she made no water to speak of, the real skin of the ship can hardly 
have got damaged; but she must have suffered a severe shaking, as 
the sequel showed while on her passage from Valparaiso towards 
Easter Island and El Callao. 


i 
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I kept the ship in the neighbourhood, a moderate distance 
off, to await their return, and she arrived at a quarter past 
seven in the evening. There came in her the cacique of 
that part, called ‘Herc’ Titorea’, and four Indians among 
whom was one who told us by signs that he would conduct 
the Frigate into harbour, as he had previously taken in 
another one like her. The Master reported to me that he 
had made a survey of the harbour, and that although rather 
small:and shut in by reefs it might well be entered if the 
boat were sent in ahead and stationed in the entrance as a 
mark for greater safety. I made a board out to seaward 
so as to get clear of the land and to pass the night standing 
off and on at.a fair distance. 


At sunrise on the 19th, being about three leagues from 
the coast, I had the boat lowered in order to go in and post 
herself at the entrance to the harbour; but a squall of 
wind and rain coming on which obliged me to put the ship 
about, as 1 was then rather near the land, she did not cast 
off from alongside until ten o'clock, when the weather 
cleared up and she left with Ensign dn Angel Cuidad and 
a Master’s Mate to take up her station in the entrance 
aforesaid?. I followed after her with the Frigate under 
easy canvas, in order to give her time to post herself as 
instructed ; by 11 o'clock J was abreast of her there, and 
at a quarter past I brought up inside the points of the reef 
with the starboard bower in 24 fathoms, sandy bottom. 
On the following day I moored ship head and stern, with 
four cables, riding to the S.S.W., and buoyed the moorings 
with quarter-casks, as there were some coarse rocks on the 
bottom thereabouts®, - 

The winds we found to chiefly prevail throughout this 
voyage were from the Ist to the 2nd quadrant‘, more or 


1 ie. ¢ arit Te Torea, the Chief, Te Torea. 
2 viz. Vaiurua. 


3 Amich says 16 fathoms. Bonacorsi states that they had 27 
fathoms under the frigate’s hull, and that her head lay to the S.E. 
The prevailing depth at the part of Vazuruwa harbour where they 
anchored is about 16 fathoms, but the bottom is full of holes and 
recesses in the coral. Here S.S.W. may be a copyist’s error for S.S.E. 
Riding the latter way the Agwz/a would have been head to swell, for 
some swell does roll in at that passage, especially at the times of full 
and change of the moon. Hervé’s plan (on the same sheet as his 
Vista de la Ysla) may be consulted at this point with advantage. 


4 ze. N.E. to S.E., the trade-winds. 
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less fresh and moderate, with some squalls and heavy 
showers of rain from the time we came among the islands 
to arrival in port, the state of the sea depending always on 
the wind. 


OCCURRENCES WHILE IN PORT, AND INFORMATION 
THERE OBTAINED. 


The first care to which I gave attention after the 
business of mooring the Frigate had been completed was 
to order the diver down to make a minute examination of 
her, and to take exact note of every defect that might 
discover itself to him: which being done, he found the 
tongue of the cutwater and the false keel splintered fore 
and aft, but without damage to the keel itself, and the fore- 
foot, stern-post, and bilges sound; one rudder-pintle was 
a bit bent and some sheathing planks started. I stated 
the particulars to my officers, paymaster, carpenters and 
caulkers, that they might decide whether we could proceed 
with the commission or no; and they replied, all ranks 
and classes with one accord, that since the damage was 
confined to parts serving merely to protect the main 
structure [of the vessel] they did not view it as an im- 
pediment to our proceeding with the said commission. 
I therefore directed the hold to be cleared and got ready 
for watering ship; and, many of the casks having been 
found to be in bad condition, I arranged for the cooper to 
put them into repair at once. The work of getting ballast, 
laying in water, cutting fire-wood, making a new main top- 
sail-yard and mizen-topmast, and a tiller, was taken in 
hand. With this object I also ordered that the carpenters 
should go as far inland as possible and examine the various 
timbers the country produces; and when this had been 
done they made the following report to me:— 


That, having proceeded a matter of three leagues in a 
southerly direction from this harbour they found the following 
timber trees; but that they are only suitable for vessels of six 
cubits! beam: viz.— 


1 The shipwright’s cubit (codo de ribera) was equal to 33 dedos, 
Burgos measure, of which 48 went to the vara (332 English inches). 
Capt. F. Vidal Gormaz (Algunos naufragios: 1901) defines the codo 
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One hundred trees, rather short and not very straight, some- 
thing like Maria in quality, with a smooth-grained heart: suit- 
able for fore- and main-topmasts and topsail-yards. 

Five hundred zdem fit for mizen-topmasts, topgallantmasts 
and their yards, and among them some that would do for jib- 
booms, stu’n’sail booms and such light spars. 

Thirty zdem of five sorts of smooth-grained wood, adapted, 
according to size, for futtock timbers, or chocks for the hanging 
knees. 

Six hundred country chestnut-trees, which are of no use 
because their trunks are so full of hollows?. 

Thirty zdem of a very tough? wood, resembling amarillo of 
which charcoal is made, suitable for launches’ and boats’ 
floor timbers and stringers, because of its cross-grain. 

Six zdem of a very tough wood like that of which the tiller 
is made. 


A poncho of the kind in common use at Buenos Ayres 
was seen being worn by an Indian who was questioned by 
signs as to who had given it to him; but he was at a loss 
how to explain®. The Master obtained it from him, in ex- 
change fora shirt. So keen were the efforts made to get this 
Indian to make himself understood that there remained at 
last no resource but to show him our colours. Of these, 
however, he took little notice, nor was the French flag of 
more account to him; but, on our displaying an English 
ensign, he gave us to understand that it was the same as 

that flown by a ship which had lain five moons in this 


as 24} pulgadas of Burgos or *569 of a metre. Both data work out at 
a trifle under 23 English inches. Roughly speaking the ordinary 
Spanish cubit was two spans, the shipwright’s cubit three spans, both 
full measure. 

1 The Tahitian chestnut tree locally termed mae is the /nocarpus 
edulis, and its trunk consists largely of buttresses. No doubt the 
‘hollows’ here mentioned were the spaces between the buttresses. 
But the timber is soft and tindery, and useless even for firewood. 

2 One MS. has vecia, the others solida. 

3 Capt. Cook also noticed “jackets, shirts, &c., such as generally 
worn by Spanish Seamen” in the hands of the Tahitians. C/ his 
journal : June 11th, 1769. He would not have recorded this as curious 
if there were any chance of their having come out of his own ship. 
This poncho was doubtless derived from Bougainville’s men, both his 
vessels having made a lengthy stay in the Rio de la Plata, the one at 
Monte Video and the other nearer to Buenos Ayres, on their way out 
from home. 
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harbour, during which time she had sailed all round the 
island, and that it was now ten moons ago since she had 
quitted it. The moment we hoisted this ensign all the 
Indians who were on board and those in a large number of 
canoes lying round her set up a great shout, but as soon as 
we hauled it down and hoisted our own colours they re- 
mained silent. They also said they had heard cannon fired. 
Although it was obvious that the afore-mentioned poncho 
had been for some: time in use by the Indian, as some of 
its seams were sewn with fibre prepared from plantain bark 
(which is the kind of thread they make) and it reeked 
much of coconut oil (which they use very freely) I called 
the whole ship’s company together to learn whether any 
one among our people had bartered it away; but they all 
replied that no one had done so. 


Another Indian, seeing the water casks being slung up 
out of the hold, made signs that he had seen barrels like 
them before, in the ship that had stayed in this harbour?; 
and proceeded to mimic the same performance with one of 
our casks, pointing out a stream on the beach and explaining 
that they had filled theirs there with water, and when full 
had bunged them up and rolled them down to their boat 
to be conveyed on board. This same Indian gave us to 
understand that there are twenty islands [hereabouts] in- 
cluding this one of Ozaczti, pointing with his hand to the 
direction in which they severally lie, and counting upon his 
fingers the number of days’ sail requisite for reaching each 
one. He furthermore made gestures with his arms and 
hands to indicate whether they were small or large, lengthy 
or round in outline, or mountainous; and he quoted them 
by the following names :— 


1 Interpretation was not too reliable at that date. The only ships 
that had visited Tahiti before this date were Wallis’s, Bougainville’s, 
and Cook’s. But neither of them had been at Vaiurua. Cook had 
called in there in the Axdeavour’s pinnace in 1769, while making the 
circuit of the island; but the ship herself lay all the time, which was 
exactly three months, at Matavai. He only brought the Resolution and 
Adventure off Vaiurua and into Vaitepihaa in August, 1773—eight 
months subsequent to Boenechea’s visit: and no doubt it was to the 
Endeavour’s sojourn at Matavai that this native witness was alluding. 
‘Five moons,’ and ‘ten moons,’ simply meant ‘some time’ and ‘a 
goodish while.’ 

2 Doubtless he meant at Matavai: or possibly at Hitiaa, off which 
place Bougainville’s ships lay. 
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Otaciti. 

Maitu (which is the one to which the name of Sax 
Cristoval was given): pointing to the E., one day’s sail, 
and is high. : 

Genua: to the W., two days, high. 

Tapuamanu: to the W., three days, small and high. 

Oaguine: to the W., three days, round. 

Oyotea: four days, large. 

Tagaa: to the W., five days, low. 

Porapora: to the N.W., six days, very small and high. 

Tupay: to the W., four days, round and low. 

Maurua: to the W., seven days, long. 

Atiu: to the S.W., ten days, quite small. 

Aguagu: to the S.W., he didn’t mention the days, but 
only that it is very high indeed. 

Auriu: to the S.W., five days, quite small. 

Tatitipa: to the S.W., ten days, spread out, with a hill 
at one of its extremities. 

Matuturoa: to the N.E., five days, lengthy. 

Tira: to the W., four days, spread out. 

Guajo: to the W., five days, of middling size?. 


I think that he did not include either S” Szmon y Judas, 
San Quintin, or Todos Santos in this number, for he did 
not point to any in that direction except San Cristobal. 


When the carpenters went out to explore for timber 
| they saw an Indian with a 
. wh hatchet of English make, about 

half a pound. They tried to 
barter for it, but were not able 


A 
FC XIONES to succeed. The Chief Titorea 
« also brought on board an axe, 
ky” o broken at the eye, to get it 
C mended. It had on it the 
mark here shown in _ the 


1 The islands here indicated, taking them in the same order, 
were :-—o Tahiti, Mehetia, Moorea, Tapuaimanu, Huahine, o Raiatea, 
o Tahaa, Porapora, Tupai (Motu iti), Maurua (Maupiti), Atiu. The 
rest seem insusceptible of identification, unless perhaps Aguagu 
(Ahuahu) is New Zealand and Guajo (Oaho) is Oahu near Hawaii; 
but the bearing and distance would be totally wrong for this last. It 
is curious that Mopihaa was not mentioned. But notable changes 
have taken place in the native names of some islands; and there are 
some half dozen in the Central South Pacific whose native names have 
been lost through the migration or extinction of their people. 
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margin’. Leaving the broken one with me I gave him 
a hatchet in its stead; but in the evening he sent this 
back, giving me to understand that the former was not 
his own property but belonged to an Indian who came 
for it and took it away. 

The boatswain’s mate saw a coronet of feathers on 
shore made up on a piece of striped English print which 


had already seen much service. 


The natives of this locality gave us to understand that 
a state of war exists between them and the people of 
Morea, and to judge from their signs, it is because the 
Cacique of that island claims sway over Of¢aciti in the 
event of the demise of the arzz Otu (who is the Chief of 
principal rank), whereas the said sway should in such event 
devolve properly on Titorea’s younger son in virtue of his 
mother being the avzz Otu’s near kinswoman. This Chief 
Titorea has other caciques of his party, and he told us on 
several occasions that his relations with those of the 
principal a@vzz’s following are not too friendly. - 


On the 8th and 9th of December two caciques came on 
board to look over the Frigate. The Indians paid no. 
attention to anything else but the English ensign, talking 
much about it among themselves; and, while they were 
thus discussing it, I enquired by signs, of one of them who 
seemed to me to be the most apt at explaining, why they 
took so much interest in this. Whereupon he gave me to 
understand that it was because the ship which had been at 
that place before had that flag, and stayed five months and 
nine days, counting the months by maramas, which are 
moons, and the days by mayanas which are suns*. We 
could not make out that they cared anything about either 


1 The following decipherment of this mark is suggested :—“ Crown 
brand. A quality. F. Christopher Jones & Co.” 

Cook, in his Journal, writes on May gth, 1769, of Purea that she 
“Lugy’d out a Broken Axe she wanted to be mended”; and he 
“believed she must have had from the Dolphin”; and Banks, in his 
Journal, mentions “a Dolphin’s axe which” Tutahaa “wished to have 
repaired,” on April 22nd. 

2 Cook’s actual stay at Tahiti in H.M.S. Endeavour was from the 
13th of April to the 13th of July, 1769—three maramas and six or 
seven mahanas—at Matavai all the time. 

Bougainville only remained ten days, off Hitiaa all the time; and 
Wallis, after his first anchorage for one night off Faone, lay five weeks 
at Matavai. 
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of the other flags, with which the ship had been dressed 
on the days quoted. 

They also gave us to understand by signs that they 
had seen white men on yet another occasion, and that 
those had gone by way of Morea but that they are no 
longer there now’. 

We knew these caciques to be of the party adverse to 
the Moreans, for, pointing to the guns [of the frigate], 
they gave us to understand that they would go across there 
in the night-time and kill them, and that those might come 
over by night too [to return the compliment]. One of the 
Indians who was on board of us that same day stated that 
when the aforementioned ship was about to put to sea at 
the conclusion of her stay here she had fired off some 
cannon-shots, and that she proceeded towards Morea. We 
were unable to gather from him whether the firing had 
inflicted any damage on shore; but learnt only that, 
pointing to our guns, he was well aware that they can 
serve for killing. 


Some days before my departure from this harbour 
several of the natives began to betake themselves towards 
the district farther to the southward, giving me to under- 
stand that they did so for change of air, because they were 
suffering from sore throat and headache, and that there had 
been some deaths from this sickness. My belief is, how- 
ever, that they were making off because they were afraid 
that the same might happen to them at our departure as 
occurred with the other ship: for the avzz Titorea and his 
wife said to me several times that I should have to act in 
the same manner®. In reply to which, the contrary was 
affirmed, for he knew full well that no injury whatever had 
been done to them and that our people and their own had 
always mingled freely together on shore and on board ; 
and that they need be under no apprehension, because all 
were friends. 

This avzz, finding himself pretty severely afflicted with 
the same disorder, came with all his family, towards the 


1 Meaning Wallis and the Do/phin’s people. Bougainville sailed 
away northwards, leaving Teturoa on his port hand, and never saw 
Moorea at all, in so far as one may judge from his account. 


2 They probably thought that some of the crew or marines of the 
Aguila would desert, as two of the Euzdeavour’s did; and that 
Boenechea would want to hold some chiefs as hostages for their 
return, as Cook had done. But the epidemic was a fact. 
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last days of my stay, to take leave of me; and then went 
on to the southern district to recover his health there, 
recommending me to return to that place. 


During the whole of my sojourn in this port several 
aris came off with their ladies, to whom we showed every 
civility and presented some gifts; whilst a multitude of 
Indians, including some from outlying places, daily repaired 
alongside to drive a trade by bartering their wraps of native 
cloth, their mats, their cloaks, and their produce. To some 
of these were given a pair of young nanny-goats and a 
male kid, a cock and a hen, two pairs of pigeons, some 
guinea-pigs, and also potatoes, sweet potatoes, garlic, onions, 
maize, wheat, beans, fadlares', and chick peas, squashes, 
melons and water melons. They were shown the mode of 
preparing the soil for sowing all these seeds; and, at the 
time of my departure, the chick peas, pallares, beans, garlic, 
and maize had grown a guarta [of a vara] in height, while 
the rest of the seeds had germinated and were showing up 
above the surface of the beds, much to the natives’ delight. 


On the 3rd of December, finding that things were about 
ready for our departure from port, I got the launch to give 
my moorings a good overhaul, in order that she should be 
free to make a circuit of the Island with the more satis- 
faction in as short a time as might be: for her presence 
near the ship was very necessary, in view of any emergencies 
that might arise. 


On the 5th I appointed Lieutenant D= Tomas Gayangos 
for this duty, accompanied by the most Rev missionary 
father Fray Joseph Amich and by the Second Master D2 
Ramon Rosales, a serjeant, two marines and an artillery- 
man, with the launch’s own crew armed. They started 
away on the morning of the same day and returned in the 
afternoon of the 10th, when the afore-named officer in 
charge submitted to me the following narrative :— 


“JOURNAL of the voyage made round the Island in the 
launch by Lieut. D® Tomas Gayangos, accompanied 
by the most Rev4 missionary father Fray Joseph 
Amich and the Second Master D® Ramén Rosales, of 


1 A small, round, white bean or pulse, native of Peru and Chile, 
produced by a plant belonging to the Ist sub-order of Leguminosae 
(Phaseolus pallar). 
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the Royal Navy, for the purpose of observing and 
taking bearings of its headlands, acquainting them- 
selves with the harbours that exist in it, and noting 
the distances between them, so as to be able to draw 
up a Plan which shall show accurately its configuration 
and extent. (By direction of Captain Don Domingo 
Boenechea, commanding H.M. Frigate named the 
Santa Maria Magdalena, alias Aguila, at anchor in 
the harbour of Za//arabu in the Island called AMAT— 
and by its natives Osacite—discovered on the 8th of 
November of 1772 by the Commander aforesaid in 
lat. 17° 29'S. and long. 233° 32’4) 


“We cast off from alongside the frigate? at half-past 
five o’clock on the morning of the 5th of December, 1772, 
and coasted along under oars, inside the reef, as far as 
a point of land covered with a grove of coconut palms 
where we noticed a passage through the said reef, bearing 
N.4N.E., which is one cable wide and carries a depth of 
from 30 to 40 fathoms. There is a good harbour inside it, 
but it is a very dangerous one to enter or leave, because of 
the narrowness of the channel and the force of the currents®. 
From this passage we proceeded in a northerly direction 
until clear of the reef, when on gaining a fair offing we 
hoisted sail and headed away N.W. with a light easterly 
air; and about a league farther on to the W.S.W. we came 
to a fairly deep bay or recess in the coast* where there was 
no protecting reef for a mile and a half. At that point the 
reef begins again, and extends to the westward from one 
to two miles, where it terminates, forming an entrance three 
cables in width and of great depth and within it a spacious 


1 This latitude is that of Point Venus, as quoted by the Viceroy 
in his Instructions to Boenechea (art. 3) from Cook’s observations. 
Vaiurua, where the Agwzla lay, is 20’ farther South. Boenechea’s 
longitude was 6° too easterly, as in the case of Mehetia. (See note 
on p. 297-) 

2 Lying then at Vaiurua. 

3 It would seem that this was Vazonifa though the “ point of land 
covered with a grove of coconut palms” at that place is not nearly so 
noteworthy as Tautira itself, which is not mentioned as such. But 
they passed Tautira at a distance, sailing outside the reef, which may 
account for their not noticing the point, which is low and flat. 


4 If the foregoing note is correct, this was Vaitepihaa Bay. But 
the break in the reef is half a mile in width—not a mile and a half. 
Being outside, however, they would not see the Western horn unless 
there were a heavy break on it, and on that day there was little wind. 
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bay having 19 fathoms water; fine black sand, shoaling up 
to 3 fathoms, in which the launch came to an anchor with 
her head towards the shore. About the middle part of 
this bay, towards the S., the bottom is rough and rocky?: 
the passage into it leads S.W. At its entrance we met one 
of the canoes of the large class in which was the son of the 
arit who rules in that district, and who had been many 
times on board the frigate. He showed many signs of 
pleasure, drew close up to the launch, and stepped into her, 
with his lady. He ordered his canoe to go on ahead as far 
as the anchorage, which was just in front of his own house, 
where a multitude of canoes that had collected at the 
unusual sight came all round about us. 

“ As soon as we had anchored the arzz of the bay came 
down to the beach, accompanied by a number of Indians, 
and received us with a presentation of plantains, coconuts, 
and other fruits of large size resembling a citron (which 
they call Euru*) of which, when roasted, they make use in 
place of bread. He invited us to come on shore; and I 
did so, accompanied by the most Rev‘ father Fray Joseph 
Amich, and escorted by a serjeant and two armed marines. 
This arii showed great pleasure at seeing us on shore, and 
embraced us with many demonstrations of friendliness. 
We bestowed on him a machete*, two small knives, a mirror, 
a string of beads, and some toy bells, after which he led us 
to his hut or thatched dwelling—very well constructed-— 
where we rested awhile. There was another house opposite 
to it, of the same description, in which all the womenfolk 
were: not a single man mingling with them. After chatting 
for a long time by means of signs and gestures he desired 
that the marines who formed our escort should fire off their 
muskets into the air, which they did, by my order, to the 
great astonishment and alarm of the bystanders: so much 
so that some of them, in their efforts to flee precipitately, 
came into collision with each other and tumbled to the 
ground. 

“ We then explained to the ariz by signs that we wished 
to withdraw, and he accompanied us to the beach, where 
we took our leave of him with many embraces. This ariz 


Taharoa passage and bay, leading into Pueu roadstead. 
Toataa patch. 

Uru, breadfruit. 

A machete is a Spanish-American long plantation knife. 
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is called Pagairiro; and to the said bay we gave the name 
the ‘ Virgin’s!’ 

“We weighed anchor as soon as we had regained the 
launch, and continued our errand ; proceeding along inside 
the reef which in that part runs out quite a mile from the 
shore, and accompanied by many canoes which followed in 
our wake for more than a league. We then came to an- 
other passage, about two cables in width and having a 
great depth of water’, by which we passed out to sea; 
coasting along the said reef until half-past five in the 
afternoon, when we designed to bring up under the shelter 
of a small islet? lying a mile and a half off shore* which 
forms, with the reef, two pretty roomy passages with deep 
water and a good bottom by which one may pass into the 
bay left here by a recession of the coast where it is flat. 
This is two leagues to the westward of the Virgin's Bay, 
and we named it after Sax Wecolas*. We did not find a 
berth under the lee of the islet, as it proved to be bad 
holding ground; so we stood in towards the coast and let 
go in 20 fathoms, black sand, at a distance of a mile beyond 
the head of the bay, on the N. side, and scarcely one-third 
of a cable’s length off the shore-reef*. Many canoes came 
off with plantains, coconuts, and other fruits, and hung 
about the neighbourhood of the launch until vespers, when 
they retired to the beach. We experienced many squalls 
from the N.E. and N.W. quarters during the night. This 
bay is called by the natives Oydca, and the ruling arz 
there is Oreti’. 


1 The name of this aviz fixes the place as Pueuw, the principal 
village of the district of Axwhz. The interpreter Maximo Rodriguez 
attended Pahairiro’s funeral in 1774 and quotes him in his journal as 
arit of Anuhi, thus confirming this identification; and a reference to 
Hervé’s plan of the island removes all doubt. 


2 Tritau Pass. 
3 Motu Nono. 


4 A little more than half a sea mile really; all the distances are 
-very loosely guessed. 


5 Now known as Zaravao Bay, opposite the central isthmus of 
‘Tahiti similarly named. 


6 Port Vaztoare, or not quite so far North. 


7 Here begins the District or Province o Hitiaa, whose Chief was 
then o Reti, also mentioned by Cook ; but especially by Bougainville, 
who anchored his ships opposite Reti’s village and homestead. O Reti 
is still spoken of by native Tahitians with respect and admiration, as 
having been the principal avéz on that side ot Tahiti Nui and a man 
of very winning and kindly disposition. 
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“On the 6th of the same the day broke with much rain 
and thunder, and the wind from N.E., fresh. Towards six 
o’clock (in the morning) it cleared a little, and we lifted the 
grapnel and proceeded along the coast under oars until 
half-past seven, when seeing that we could make no further 
headway, as the weather set in thick with heavy rain, 
thunder, and a strong wind, we brought up again in 20 
fathoms, black sand, only a little to the nor’ard of where 
we had passed the night. At one o'clock in the afternoon 
it cleared up once more, and we got under way with a 
moderate breeze from the N.E. and stood along inside the 
reef, under sail. At two the wind freshened, and the mast 
became sprung. We immediately gathered in the sail and 
betook ourselves back to the anchorage, under oars, where 
it was ascertained that it was completely split for a cubit’s 
length above the tenon so | decided to cut it down by the 
heel as far as the shake went in order to see whether, by so 
doing, and taking a reef in the sail, we could make it 
serviceable and be in a condition to continue the cruise. 
We found this to answer as we had wished, but scarcely 
was the sail hoisted when we discovered that the yard! was 
sprung in two places; and as the only thing to be done 
was to turn to and repair it I did so by fishing the spar 
with the help of three boarding-pikes and some wooldings. 

“ As it was already late by the time this job was finished 
I decided to pass the night at the same place’, and I sent 
three seamen ashore to climb the slope of a hill in order to 
see whether the sea on the other side of the island was 
visible from thence. They found this impracticable because 
the hill in question proved to have others of exceeding 
great height in front of it; and all they saw was an 
extensive tract of flat land stretching away for one and 
a half to two leagues from the head of the bay towards 
the South®’. As soon as the three seamen stepped ashore 
one of the Indian headmen came up and spoke to them by 
signs as to where they would go: he then accompanied 
them, to point out the path, and placing himself in front 
during the descent held them up lest they should slip. 


+ The word exéena here rendered by ‘yard,’ shows that the sail 
was a lateen one: a very favourite rig with Spaniards and still much 
used. It will be seen farther on, however, that the launch also carried 
a jib. 

2 ze. Vaitoare. 

3 The isthmus of Taravao. 
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“In one of the many canoes that came alongside us at 
this place, with the fruits mentioned above, there came an 
Indian of some 18 or 20 years, of good mien, who told us 
that he was the Chief of that district; and on coming 
close up to the launch he stepped into her and pressed us 
to come on shore and repair to his house, the position of 
which he pointed out.. Some of the trifles we carried for 
such occasions were given to him and he seemed much 
gratified. He sent his canoe in to the beach, and it soon 
returned with coconuts and plantains, with which he made 
a return for our little offerings; and in the course of a long 
conversation which ensued by means of signs and gestures, 
he enquired of us whither we were bound. On our telling 
him that we proposed making a circuit of the whole Island 
he offered, of his own motion, to accompany us—which 
proposal I gladly accepted, as it seemed to me likely to be 
of advantage to us. When night fell he decided to sleep 
on shore, saying he would return early in the morning to 
proceed with us. We passed the night without incident of 
any kind. 

“The morning of the 7th broke clear, with the wind 
blowing shorewards. We got under way at five o'clock, 
and after following along the reef for a league or so we 
saw a canoe in which the arzz Teinui (who said he was thus 
named) came off with a great store of fruit and fish for 
our journey to fulfil his promise. At six o'clock we gave 
her the sail, and the Chief, ordering his canoe back ashore, 
remained very contentedly himself in our company. A 
great number of canoes came into view about a league and 
a half or so ahead of us, where they were engaged in 
fishing ; and while we were approaching them our avzz told 
us that his father, who is the Chief in principal authority 
on that side and is named Oreti, was among them. At the 
novelty of seeing us they all gave up their fishing and 
ranged themselves round about near the launch; and, by 
my desire, Teinui called out to his father to come on board 
of us, whereupon I received him with a gift of one long 
plantation knife and another small one, for which he made 
return with the fish he had there in his canoe, but deeming 
this to be insufficient he collected the catch from all the 
others which were close by. Teinui made the purpose of 
our cruise known to his father, and told him that he had 
volunteered to accompany us, to which the latter readily 
assented and offered, indeed, to come with us himself, 
besides asking the same favour on behalf of another Indian 
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called Taruri (who, he explained, was his wife’s brother). 
I made some demur in respect of this third one, telling him 
by signs that I had not the wherewithal to ration him after 
their accustomed manner. The arii then asked me to 


stand in a little closer to the land and after my doing so" 


for a short way he transferred himself to his canoe, and 
presently returned with a large stock of eatables. We then 
asked him to let them fill us four breakers of water, which 
they very quickly did from a copious stream in full view 
from the launch. During the interval a canoe came along 
with two ladies who shouted to our Indians from a long 
way off being evidently in great concern, for no doubt they 
were their partners. The Indians made some reply to their 
appeal, and after a long spell of talk between them (during 
which, as I understood it, they assured them we were good 
people) the aviz Oreti sent off to them in a canoe the large 
and small knives I had given him, as well as two looking- 
glasses, a couple of strings of beads, and some toy bells 
that I further contributed in the hope of quieting their 
apprehensions ; and this no doubt produced a good effect, 
for they immediately retired quite consoled. 

“We pursued our voyage inside the reef for a distance 
of from one and a half to two leagues and then stood away 
outside the channel?, under sail, for the northernmost point 
of the island, as the shore-line thereabouts is very rough 
and exposed, and the sea breaks heavily over sunken reefs 
which extend a mile or a mile and a haif out to sea. 

“ By one o'clock in the afternoon we were abreast of the 
point in question’, which is fringed about with reefs, and 
bends round more than a mile towards the S.W., the land- 
ward part of it being an open beach. Off its western face 
there is a channel where no bottom was found with 25 
fathoms line, and this leads along for a distance of four miles, 
where it forms a bay on whose shores the azz Ott resides. 
He is the principal Chief of the Island, and, according to 
our Indians’ account, holds dominion over all the aris. The 
sea reef begins again here and forms, with a point of the 
mainland a spacious opening carrying a depth of 17 fathoms; 


SE SSE ape SSE SSR eer ee ra PE et oe See ea 


* Clearly this was off Hitiaa village in lat. 17° 36 ; but it is note- 
worthy that Gayangos makes no mention of the islets on the reef 
there. This was Bougainville’s anchorage, and a very bad one it is 

2 Mahaena perhaps, or one of the many channels off the district 
of ZzareZ. 

3 Matavai, otherwise known as Point Venus. 
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but towards the inner side of the bay the bottom is very 
uneven, shallow, and of bad quality. On the tongue of 
the mainland which, together with the horn of the reef, 
defines the opening, there is a sort of mole built up of 
loose stones without any mortar [and formed] in eight or 
ten steps or ledges', on which were ranged a large number 
of Indians calling to us in high glee and making a great 
din. I passed the word to steer for that point as I wished 
to make acquaintance and hold converse with the arzz Ott, 
concerning whom I already had some information from an 
Indian of the district of 7allarabu with whom I had made 
friends. At two o’clock we let go in three fathoms, at the 
distance of a cable’s length from shore, the bottom being 
of fine sand and small shells. As soon as we hoisted our 
ensign a great number of canoes came off to us: shortly | 
after we brought up, a multitude of Indians were seen—at 
least 500—issuing in posses from a beautiful grove of trees 
and disposing themselves towards the beach. We could 
distinguish six or eight persons among them who walked in 
front, carrying long rods [or verges]; and, on asking our 
Indians what people these might be, they told us that the 
ari Otu was coming along there, and that he lived close 
by, in a house that stood adjoining the beach. I decided 
to greet him through the medium of the principal one of 
the Indians I had with me in the launch, and, making him 
step into one of the canoes that lay alongside of us I gave 
him a nicely roasted fowl and some fresh bread for pre- 
sentation to the aforesaid avzz in my name, which he carried 
into effect as I desired. He immediately returned with 
a very long-winded harangue of which I understood no 
more than that I was to come ashore, to which end he 
brought with him two canoes coupled together. This I 
presently did, escorted by the serjeant and a marine. When 
I arrived at the beach, not being able to jump ashore with- 
out getting wet, one of the canoe hands stepped up to me 
of his own accord and, taking me on his shoulders, carried 
me over dry-shod. I was immediately surrounded by an 
innumerable host of people making a tremendous hubbub 
at the novelty of seeing us on shore, so that we were not 
able to advance one step until a couple of the verge-men 
whom we caught sight of bestirred themselves to clear the | 


1 The ancient marae at-Utuhaihai, adjoining the site of which the 
tomb of the Pomares now stands: the marae itself having been razed 
by the influence of early missionaries. 
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way in front of us and, accompanying us in that order of 
progression, guided us to the ariz’s dwelling, where he 
received us sitting on the floor with three ladies, four of 
the verge-men acting as body-guard, and 400 or 500 other 
Indians standing. 

“As soon as I came into his presence he welcomed me 
with the word ¢azo of which they customarily make use to 
express friendly intent : I replied with the same, whereupon 
he immediately embraced me and kissed me on the temples, 
and divesting himself of a shawl or wrap of native cloth 
with which he was draped, flesh tinted on one surface and 
buff-coloured on the other, he placed it around my shoulders. 
The ladies he had by his side then greeted me in the same 
affectionate fashion, to which I made similar response. 
They too, took off the wraps they were wearing and pre- 
sented them to me; so, producing the trinkets I had 
brought with me for such occasions, I handed them to him 
and to the ladies, who made much show of appreciation of 
them—especially the mirrors. Some Indians who had 
crowded forward to get a better look at me, now, by the 
ari’s command, drew back; and he explained to me by 
means of gestures and signs that two of the ladies were 
his sisters, and the other one his mother? Just then 
another Indian lady came in, who, as he told me, was also 
his sister. She embraced me in like manner and at a word 
from him made me a present of her wrap ; but I was only 
able to respond with a handkerchief, having no other thing 
left to give her. The ard then desired a handkerchief of 
me too, and I was fain to give him the white one I had in 
my hand. I noticed that the ariz was in a constant state 
of tremor and that he never took his eyes off a carbine 
that I was carrying slung over my shoulder ; so, slipping it 
off, | passed it to the serjeant who was just at my back 
and I repeated my friendly salutations with the word tato, 
at which he became composed. I carried ona conversation 
with him for some time, making use, as interpreter, of the 
principal one of the Indians I brought in the launch with 
whom I could make myself understood after a fashion. 


' These ladies were probably cousins or half-sisters of Tu, for he 
had no full sister ; but as their names are’ not given it is not possible 
to identify them. The word in the MS. is hermanas—sisters. Both 
Cook and Forster mention Tw’s ‘sisters’ and the latter names the 
elder one Zedua Towrai, meaning Tetua i te Ahurai. 

 Tu’s mother, consort of Teu (otherwise Haapai), was the Lady 
Tetupaia i Hauiri of Raiatea. 
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He seemed to me to wish to know, or to be enquiring, 
whence we had come; and I told him by signs that we 
came from a country of large extent, and that we had 
spent two moons on the voyage hither—moons being their 
way of counting, allowing a month for each. He asked me 
how long I should be staying at his island, and I told him 
one moon, and that when I had completed my sojourn 
I should go back to my own country in order to return 
again to Ofacite a second time, when I would bring them 
axes, knives, and many other things on which they set 
a value. All the company showed great satisfaction at 
this, and I made them see by means of a very large spot 
the great extent of the country from which I had come, 
contrasting it with a very diminutive dot to represent their 
island ; thus explaining to the arzi that as he held dominion 
over all the arizs of his Island, so the ariz of that great 
country claimed authority over him as well as over all the 
rest. This illustration gave rise to a long confabulation 
amongst themselves which, however, left me in doubt as to 
whether they understood my meaning or not, for they did 
not proffer any reply to me. 

“At this juncture there arrived a very aged Indian 
dame who—to judge by her appearance—must have been 
an octogenarian or nonagenarian. She greeted me with 
many expressions of regard and made me a gift of a wrap. 
Glancing towards the serjeant and marines who were behind 
me, under arms, she intimated to me by signs (which she 
supplemented with the word pupugia’) that she regarded 
them as friendly. I sought to persuade her that their 
purpose was for slaying any birds there might be in the 
air; but, not being convinced of this, she resorted to 
gestures—shutting her eyes and making as if to fall to the 
ground—to let me see that she knew they could serve for 
slaying people. I then stood up preparatory to betaking 
myself back to the launch, when this old dame pressed me 
cordially to stay awhile longer, saying that she would feed 
me with her own hand with something to eat, just as she 
does for the arzz, o Tu himself?. 


1 ze. to shoot off a gun: a word of onomatopoietic origin from 
pupuhi, root pu, to blow, of widespread use in the Pacific islands. 


? This old lady may have been the mother of Tutahaa, the great 
Chief who, with Tepau i Ahurai, was slain a few months later at 
Taravao in the war he himself had precipitated against the suzerainty 
of Vehiatua in Taiarapu. 
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“When I got on to my feet the arzi and the four Indian 
ladies embraced me afresh, and withdrew with the greater 
portion of the people or retinue towards the beach, in the 
direction of a small hut close to the water’s edge; while I 
repaired to the place at which I had landed, escorted by 
the Indians with the long verges. Just as I was about to 
embark, an Indian of the arz2’s retinue stood forward and, 
looking towards where the Chief was, desired me on his 
behalf to discharge my fire-arm into the air, which I did, 
to the general wonderment of the bystanders. Three times 
he begged me to do the same over again, to which I con- 
sented, causing similar astonishment and admiration on 
each occasion. I then made my way off to the launch, 
embarking in a canoe which they held ready for me: with 
out having observed any thing differing in this arzz from 
the other ones of the Island, beyond the body-guard of 
Indian verge-men and the fact that his house or ranch was 
circular in form and more capacious than the rest ; but yet 
of straw thatching, and without furniture of any kind 
except one or two concave seats and some narrow-necked 
baskets suspended from the roof. The ariz Ott is a young 
man of twenty or twenty-two years, taller than ordinary in 
stature, well proportioned, swarthy in hue, and having an 
aquiline nose and black eyes}, 

“We lifted our grapnel and proceeded along the coast 
inside the reef, under oars, with the jib hoisted, noting down 
the bearings of several points of land, and taking soundings 
as we went along. We were accompanied by an infinite 
number of canoes; and at half past five in the afternoon 
we brought up in a bay having 14 fathoms, fine black sand?, 
a league and a half beyond the place we had left. We 


Cf. G. Forster [Bibl. no. 4o, vol. 1 Pp. 325-7] who observes of 
‘Tu, whom he considered to be 24 or 25 years of age (in 1773), that 
“O-Too was the tallest man whom we saw on the whole island which 
he governs, measuring six feet and three inches in height. His whole 
body was proportionately strong and well made, without any tendency 
to corpulence. His head, notwithstanding a certain gloominess which 
seemed to express a fearful [z.2. timid] disposition, had a majestic and 
intelligent air, and there was great expression in his full black eyes. 
He wore strong whiskers, which with his beard, and a prodigious 
growth of curled hair, were all of a jetty black. His portrait is en- 
graved from Mr Hodge’s drawing, for captain Cook’s account of this 
voyage.” The whole account there given of Cook’s reception by Tu 
at Pare agrees singularly with that of Gayangos, which preceded it 
by eight months. 


? The Bay of Papeete—or Vaiete as it was then called—the modern 
seat of Government. 
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were now within the jurisdiction of another arzz; for, among 
the many canoes that ranged up to us as soon as we let go 
the grapnel, there arrived two gentry who told us that one 
of them, named Tomegeni’?, was the ariz governing this 
bay, and the other, named Ami, was the Chief of the island 
of Morea (which lay in sight at a distance of four leagues). 
Each one of them was accompanied by his lady; and 
they presented us with two cloaks, some plantains, and 
coconuts. I returned the compliment in each case with 
a machete? and a small knife, and to the ladies I gave beads 
and looking-glasses. It is to be noted that from the 
moment when the three Indians of our party set out with 
us on this journey they would have us know that the arz 
Titorea (who is Chief of that side of the Island where the 
Frigate lay) was at war with him of Morea. But now that 
they were face to face with this same avzz of Morea, in the 
launch, they addressed themselves to him with many de- 
monstrations of friendliness: although the principal one’, 
casting an eager glance of intelligence towards me, turned 
his back on the Morean Chief and clapped his hand to his 
mouth as if to enjoin reticence. This behaviour inspired 
me with a wish to unravel the enigma; and, leading the 
conversation on to the subject of that side of the Island 
where the Frigate lay at anchor (in which locality the ari 
Titorea held sway)‘, nothing more was needed to elicit 
from the Chief of Morea an eager assertion, backed by 
gestures of the most vehement and animated kind, that 
the said Titorea and all his pack were thieves and robbers 
who went over to raid his island, and that on that account 
a state of war existed between them. The avi Tomegeui 
bore out what the Morean Chief had said, protesting that 
he had right on his side; and with that they remained 
satisfied. The Morean nevertheless seemed to harbour 
some feelings of distrust, for he passed the whole night 
with some Indians in two double canoes at a distance of 
something like a mile from us, and kept three lights burning, 
until dawn ; when, seeing that we were about to get under 
way, he came up alongside. 


1 Tomaheni was then the district Chief of Pare. 


2 See note 4 on p. 311. 

3 viz. O Reti, Chief of Wtzaa. 

4 Te Torea was not a ruler in his Province ; but as step-father of the 
youthful Vehiatua, who was the real avi, he could exercise influence 
de facto, although not in authority de jure. He appears also to have 
been an za¢oaz, or baron judiciary of Vehiatua’s court. 
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“We further enquired of this Chief, by signs, whether 
any ship or people like ourselves had been at his island ; 
on which he gave me to understand that a ship had been 
there (pointing to a bay it has on the S. side) but that she 
had shortly afterwards gone away again and had left no 
people whatever}. 

“The ari of the bay came off soon afterwards with 
a multitude of canoes which continued in company with 
us until we passed outside the reef. 


“ The 8th.— At dawn on this day we heard cocks crowing 

on shore. We proceeded to coast? along inside the reef for 
a distance of some two leagues or so until we saw an 
opening® in it, through which we passed to seaward under 
sail, with the wind light from S.S.E. We stood out towards 
the S. point of Morea in the hope of meeting with a better 
breeze, in order that we might push on with our errand as 
quickly as possible; but the wind having died away to 
a flat calm we headed in for the land again under oars, 
until one in the afternoon. At this hour, the point we were 
aiming for being yet a long distance ahead, we entered 
a bay inside the reef; whence the ariz who governs there 
came out with a great many canoes to meet us. Trans- 
shipping himself into the launch he ordered his own canoe 
to go on ahead and lead the way to where we should 
anchor, the which we did in one and a half fathoms water. 
over a bottom of coarse rock, a cable and a half distant 
from land. This bay has but little depth of water and the 
holding ground is bad. The only anchorage is at its 
entrance, but there is no shelter and the shore line is rough 
and exposed‘, 

“Among the many canoes that came off, was one with 
three women in it for whom the ariz asked permission to 
enter the launch, telling us that two of them were his 
[kinswomen]. They were allowed to come on board, and 
they presented three wraps to us, together with plantains, 
coconuts, roast ewrus’ and some sweet potatoes of the colour 
of yolk of egg. I asked for four breakers of water and 


' H.M.S. Dolphin sailed by it in 1767 two miles off shore. 
® Evidently the district of Faaa, at the N.W. extremity of Tahiti. 
3 Taapuna passage. 


* This appears to have been Punaauia, but the soundings are more 
in keeping with the neighbouring break in the reef, at Paea. 


> e uru, breadfruit. 
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they ordered the Indians in the canoes to take the breakers, 
which they immediately set about with vigour, vieing with 
each other in alacrity over the job. The aviz then betook 
himself off, leaving the ladies with us in the launch with 
a very lengthy harangue, from which I gathered that he 
was going fishing (and I understood aright), for after a 
couple of hours or so he returned in his canoe, bringing 
a bonito of about an arroba’ in weight, and explained in 
a very animated manner how that a second one had gone 
off with his tackle. He begged me by signs for some 
hooks, and when I gave them to him he thought them too 
small and showed us, as a sample of the kind he wanted, 
one of his own, fashioned by himself out of iron but with- 
out any barb. I told him I had none like that, but I pro- 
duced four large nails, which I gave him and on which he 
set a high value, giving me to understand that he would 
make them into fish hooks similar to the one he had just 
shown me. I asked him how he had come by the iron of 
which his hook was forged, and he told me, by the plainest 
of gestures, that he had it from a ship that had been at 
anchor on the opposite side of the Island and that her 
people had made the circuit of it in their launch or 
pinnace?. This same avi also caught sight of the balls 
for our swivel-gun which were in some baskets, and taking 
one of them in his hand, he lifted it to one of the Indians’ 
mouths saying, by signs, that they were used for killing 
people. An Indian came to the launch’s side with the 
blade of a clasp-knife, and asked, by signs, that a haft 
might be fitted to it: we gave him an ordinary small knife 
in exchange for it, and he left it with us very contentedly. 
The blade in question bears on it as trade-mark a crowned 
column, and some lettering which was too much worn to 


be any longer legible. 
“The arii here is named Potatau*, and his ladies are 


| ees 8 8585 0 


1 An arroba represents about 113 kilogrammes or 25 lbs. ; but it 
used to vary considerably in the different provinces of Spain. A 
bonito of that weight is below the average. 

2 H.M.S. Endeavour’s pinnace with Capt. Cook and Mr Banks. 
No other ship’s people had previously circumnavigated Tahiti. 

3 At the date of this narrative Pohuetea (Tetuanui Marua i te rai), 
familiarly known as Potatau, was avd of Punaauia in the large district 
of Atehuru, which comprised both it and Paea. Potatau’s wife was 
Purutifara ; Etaina (¢ ¢eva) means ‘younger sister.’ The Chiefis figured 
(by Hodges) in Cook’s account of his Second Voyage [Bibl. no. 29, 
Pl. Lv1] and is frequently mentioned by that Commander, as well as 
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the one Purutifara, and the other Etaina. He was presented 
with a machete, three small knives, three mirrors, some 
beads and some toy bells. Towards dusk this ari in- 
timated by signs that I should retire with one of his ladies, 
Saying that he would remain in the launch with the other 
one. We thanked him civilly for his offer, and he seemed 
much surprised at my unwillingness to fall in with this 
Proposal. He went away ashore, however, with the ladies 
and our three Indians; and we passed the night without 
incident. 


“The 9th broke clear, with a moderate breeze off the 
land ; and we heard cocks crowing. We got under way at 
half-past four and passed outside the reef under Oars, 
accompanied by some few canoes in one of which our 
Indians came off to us. We ran along the coast until we 
discovered a large bay where the district they call Papala 
begins, which is under the rule of the ariz Taitoala. It is 
distant from the place we had left four and a half leagues, 
the intervening tract being governed by another ariz whose 
name is Oamo (as our Indians told us)+. 

“At one in the afternoon we entered by an.opening we 
saw in the reef bearing N. and S. with the point of Papala, 
being some three cables in width and having 30 fathoms 
water. It is distant two miles from the said point, and 
from it the Southern extremity of Morea bears W.N.W. 
The weather having now become wet and squally we con- 
tinued on inside the reef until we anchored in 7 fathoms, 
black sand. At half-past two in the afternoon it cleared 


Sa Se ee 


by Geo. Forster [Bibl. no. 4o] and later visitors. He seems to have 
been an influential, equitable, and respected ruler; but, unlike Reti, he 
is not much remembered by the natives at the present day. 

* The text is not explicit enough to enable all the launch’s exact 
track and anchorages along the Atehuru and Papara coast-line to be 
identified. The bearing W.N.W. from near the “Point of Papara” 
(Maraa) to the Southern extremity of Moorea as seen from thence is, 
however, quite correct, by compass: and the bearing quoted as N. and 
S. with the same Point proves that JZaraa pass was the opening by 
which they entered at one o’clock in the afternoon, though it is but 
one short mile off the Point—not two. 

The Chief whom Gayangos mentions as “Oamo” was the renowned 
Amo, Chief of the Teva, of all Papara, and, before Tu’s ascendancy, 
the ariz rahi or most influential ruler throughout Tahiti. He was the 
husband of Purea, the much noted lady whom Wallis calls “the 
Queen,” and Cook names ‘ Obariea’ and Banks ‘ Oborea’ ; and whose 
dallyings with the latter made him afterwards the butt of much satirical 
humour, in verse as well as prose, in London. 
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up, and we proceeded under oars, inside the reef, ac- 
companied by many canoes until half-past five, when we 
brought up under the lee of an islet in 7 fathoms, broken 
shells. Here a vast number of canoes came alongside us 
with plantains and coconuts. Among the canoes which 
sailed in company with us on this day there came two 
Indians with two kites of large size and well shapen: they 
were constructed on frames made of canes and covered 
with a fabric such as they use for their wraps, the tail being 
of feathers”. 

“Our Indians went off before nightfall to sleep on 
shore, at the instance of an acquaintance or friend they 
met, telling us by signs that they would come back on 
board at daybreak: and we passed the night without 
incident. The canoes they have at this part of the Island 
are the largest of any; and the people hereabouts manu- 
facture large quantities of native cloth. 


“The 1oth. The morning broke clear towards the N.E. 
and N.W. quarters but elsewhere thick, with showers and 
a fresh northerly wind. We got under way at five and held 
a course alongshore to reach the head of the bay’, ac- 
companied by many canoes; but our Indians did not put 
in an appearance in either of them. The wind having 
settled into the N.N.W. we passed out to sea through an 
opening which runs N.N.W. and S.S.E., where we did not 
get bottom: the land-mark for it is a plateau or mass 
shaped like a coffin which rises between two big and long 
ravines’. On our passing out through the reef the canoes 
left us and we made sail, heading S.S.E., in order to gain 
the South extremity of the Island. The wind hauling to 
the E. however, we lowered our sail and pulled in to get 
nearer to the coast where we met a breeze from the N. and 
steered E. under sail. At half-past eight o’clock it came 
out from the S.E. and we took to the oars again until close 


in with the reef. From this position we were able to see 


1 Off Matatea. The islet was Pururu. 


2 This locality is still famous for kite-flying, because the steadiness 
and direction of the trade-wind, after passing across the low isthmus 
of Taravao, serves well there for that sport. Kites have even been 
used for towing rafts of timber and bamboos at this part of the 
coast--Mataiea and Papeari. 


3 z.e. towards the isthmus, where the lagoon is now called ‘ Port 
Phaeton.’ 


4 Temarauri passage, about a league to the E. of Rautirare. 
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well in to the head of the great bay, which is formed by 
low-lying land: we also observed a small sugar-loaf hill? 
which I had also sighted from the opposite side [of the 
isthmus] where it borders the bay of Oydia [o Hitiaa] and 
from sea to sea will be two leagues’. We proceeded on- 
wards along the coast as far as the palm-clad point of land 
which bears N.W. and S.E. with the head of the great bay 
above mentioned, three leagues distant, and at a quarter to 
ten o’clock we passed within the reef by a channel of little 
depth’ which is near the said point at one league off shore. 
We continued on inside the reef escorted by numerous 
canoes, and some 5 to 6 miles farther to the S.E. of the 
aforesaid opening there is another one, which may be about 
two cables in width: it is very deep, and there are 12 
fathoms well inside it, black sand. It runs N.W. and S.E. 
and the harbour within is fairly well sheltered. We gave 
it the name of Sax Damaso*®. Two leagues farther on to 
the eastward the sea reef comes to an end’, and then follow 
two more short leagues of exposed coast, along which we 
rowed, keeping close inshore until we picked up the reef 
which runs some two leagues* onward to the harbour of 
Tayalabu®. On rounding a bold headland covered with 
coconut palms” we came in view of the Frigate, by which 
time it was four in the afternoon; rain having fallen in- 
cessantly since midday. We arrived alongside at a quarter 
before six, having made the entire circuit of the Island and 
reconnoitred its harbours, with the full certitude of its not 
being occupied by any but its own native inhabitants.” 


1 See p. 324, note 3. 

2 Farei hill is a conspicuous sugar loaf opposite to where the 
launch then was, and is now a well-known sea-mark. It forms quite 
a feature in the landscape. — 

3 Less than two mz/es, in point of fact, at the narrowest 
place. 

4 Mataoae. 

5 East Avaiti passage, a mile (not a league) off shore. 

6 Havae passage and harbour. Unless this is a copyist’s slip the 
bearings quoted evidently refer to the horns of the reef in relation 
with one another, and not to the direction in which the opening leads, 
which is about N.E. and S.W. 


7 Opposite the southernmost point of Tahiti, in lat. 17° 52’ 18”, 
long. 149° 9’ W. of Greenwich. 


8 Miles would be more correct. 
9 Taiarapu, meaning Vaiurua. 10 Puha Point. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 


The middle of this Island lies in 17° 29’ South latitude, 
and in longitude 233° 32". It extends from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E. thirteen and a half leagues, and from, N.N.W. to 
S.S.E. nine leagues, being forty-one leagues in circum-’ 
ference. It is twenty-seven and a quarter leagues distant 
from the isle of San Cristoval in a direction N.W. 3° 45’ 
northerly*. I gave to it the name AMAT. 


It is encircled by a reef of coarse jagged rocks which 
extends from one to two miles out, and uncovers every- 
where except for a distance of six or seven miles on the 
N. side, where there are 24 fathoms water over it, and again 
at the S. side where it has a similar stretch of open water. 


It is very mountainous, and the greater part of it 
difficult of cultivation on account of its exceedingly rugged 
surface; but it possesses an infinity of very fertile and 
easily tilled ravines supplied with water in vast abundance. 
There is also, running from N.W. to S.W., an extremely 
wide valley free from timber, except in the gullies, and 
apparently of very fine land capable of producing as many 
crops as might be planted in it‘, 


Its climate is hot and humid. During our stay there 
and in its vicinity it rained a very great deal indeed, ac- 
companied at times by squalls, with thunder and lightning. 
The prevailing winds at that season were from the first 


* The latitude here quoted is exactly that of Matavai, the most 
northerly point of Tahiti. 

If by the middle part (*edianda in the MS.) is meant the punto 
céntrico marked on Hervé’s original plan in the Archivo de Indias 
(but omitted on the duplicate in monochrome at the Depdstto hidro- 
&7dfico from which the one in this volume is reproduced) the position 
should be 17° 41’, truly stated. 

The true longitude of the same spot, which is placed a little to the 
S. and E. of the situation of Lake Vaihiria, is 149° 23’ W. from 
Greenwich—rather more than 6° farther from the American coast-line 
than Hervé reckoned it. 


2 See p. 12, note 4. 


° The actual distance from Mehetia to the nearest part of Tahiti, 
where the Agwz/a lay, is just one degree, due W. 
* This can only be meant to refer to Taravao; but the bearing 


N.W. is obviously an error (no doubt for N.E.) though written so in 
all the three copies of the MS. 
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quadrant!; but now and again from the second’, The 
land-breeze also sets in, but quite light, and scarcely reaches 
a league off shore. 


This Island is extremely fertile, and copiously watered: 
it produces in abundance coconuts, plantains of five kinds 
‘two of them especially noteworthy, namely, one on 
account of its size, being some three inches in diameter 
and nine in length, although not pleasant to the taste 
because of its resinous flavour, and the other resembling 
those they call at Lima de /a terra, bitter-sweet, and very 
pleasing to the palate—also sweet potatoes (but few), sugar- 
cane in plenty- and fairly sweet, and yams, of which they 
prepare their ordinary victuals by mingling them with the 
plantain and another fruit of large size they call Euro’, in 
taste like a potato and in form like a citron. The natives 
use this when roasted, in place of bread. The Island also 
produces other fruits, that we were not acquainted with, 
and to which we therefore applied names of those of our 
own fruits they most resembled, such as Apples‘, of a rose 
colour and the shape of guavas, with a stone inside and 
rather insipid: Chestnuts’, similar to ours as to taste but 
not in their shape: Nuts like the coguztos* of Chile but 
very similar to our nuts in flavour (they are very oily and 
cause a smarting in the throat). There is also another kind 
of fruit, resembling the chirimoya’, but it was bitter and 
astringent and the Indians said by signs that it was not 
then in season. There are some small trees that produce 
beans in pods exactly like our French beans®, but somewhat 
bitter ; and others that bear a kind of almond’, as regards 
eS ee Se ae eee 

1 7e. between N. and E. 2 7.e. between E. and S. 

3 The uru—breadfruit, Artocarpus incisa (Linn.) et var. It is now 
more often called mazore both by natives and settlers. 

4 The ’ahz’a or ‘ Malay apple,’ Eugenia malaccensis (Linn.): Fijian 
kavtka. 

5 The zhi, fruit of the mape or Tahitian chestnut-tree, /zocarpus 
edulis (Forst.): Fijian zvz. 

6 Coguitos of Chile are the coquilla nut, Atéalea funifera (Mart.); 
but the nut referred to by Boenechea is the candle-nut, A/eurites 
triloba (Forst.) vel moluccana (Willd.): Tah. ded¢uz. 

7 Of doubtful identity: I know of no indigenous anona in the 
Islands. 

8 Perhaps the Crataeva religiosa (Forst.), or Phaseolus adenanthus 
(G. F. Mey.) vel amoenus (Soland.) ; but this last is a climber, not a tree. 

9 Terminalia Catappa (Linn.) vel glabrata (Forst.), the South Sea 
almond: Tah. auéaraa, Fij. tavola. 
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their form, but which we did not taste because they were 
not yet set. 


No animals either wild or domestic were observed during 
our stay, excepting swine, some very few dogs, and rats in 
great abundance. Of winged things there are parrots, 
paroquets, ringdoves, wild duck, and some other birds but 
nothing noteworthy. 


The surrounding sea produces several kinds of fish, such 
as bonito, flying-fish, congers, eels, red mullet, horse- 
mackerel, bream, cadrillas', palometas*, squid, llanquete’*, 
flounders, and some others. Of shell-fish it yields mother- 
of-pearl oysters and, among other sorts, mussels‘, peri- 
winkles remarkable for their size and shape, crabs, mussels’, 
and lobsters. 

The natives’ method of fishing is with nets, drift-lines, 
hand-line, and by torch-light : the hooks they use are made 
of pearl-shell, and in some cases turtle-shell; those for 
large fish, of wood. 


The timbers noticed included a kind of dboyacan or 
acana’; another very like Maria is fairly tough but has 
a cavity in the heart-wood quite an inch in bore extending 
from top to bottom: the natives call it ¢adz, and it is very 
useful to them, as they fashion their canoes of this wood 
and pay the seams with a balsam very like our tar which 
exudes from the tree when tapped. They also get from its 


1 Cabrilla, a sort of sea perch resembling bass. The name is 
colloquial at Cuba for Epinefelis maculosus (Jordan). 


2 The palomeza is a small delicate fish of the mackerel tribe. 


3 A small fish common on the Andalucian coasts, resembling the 
sprat or anchovy, or even whitebait, according to local fisherfolk. Not 
a dictionary word. Andia spells it yanguefe in his journal. 


4 Choros, a South American term for the local mussels. 
5 Almejas, the ordinary Spanish mussel. 


6 Comparison with the other journals shows that Boenechea here 
meant guayacan, the wood of Guatacum officinale, to which the 
Spaniards likened the Tahitian faw or purau- Hibiscus tiliaceus 
(Linn.) vel Paritium tiliaceum (Juss.). “ Boyacan” may be a scribe’s 
mistake for ‘ guayacan,’ or it may be a corruption of d0¢s acan meaning 
the same thing. Boenechea had served in the West Indies, whence 
the true guaiacum heart-wood and that of G. ardoreum (DC.) are shipped 
(inter alia) as palo santo or lignum vitae. The heart-wood of the 
jau resembles it in appearance and quality, though less hard and not 
resinous. Specimens of both woods are in the Museo Naval at Madrid 
[exhibits nos. 57—69]. 
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bark the material for the wraps or cloth with which they 
cover themselves. No metals nor precious stones of any 
kind were met with among the natives: only a few smal 
pearls of poor lustre were seen, but the pearl oyster shell is 
especially fine and only slightly concave. 


Of spices, the only one recognised was ginger; and on 
our making them taste cinnamon, cloves, and pepper, they 
showed surprise, and told us that the Island did not 
produce those. 


High water was observed at the anchorage to occur, on 
the day of new moon, at one o'clock in the afternoon : the 
rise and fall being only one fathom?. 


The Island will have about 10,000 inhabitants at the 
lowest computation® (formed during the launch’s journey 
all round it). Four distinct types or castes were noticed 
among them—pure-bred Indians, hybrids, and others of 
a light brownish tint, and among all these three or four 


‘ Maria is the popular name of a south and central American 
balsam-yielding tree of the Order GUTTIFERAE. Its Tahitian cousin 
is the magnificent a/, now generally called samanu (Calophyllum ino- 
Dhyllum, Linn.), but never Zaéz so far as I am aware. Zapau, however, 
means resin or balsam. The ¢amanu was formerly much more abun- 
dant in Tahiti and other Pacific islands than now ; for, its timber being 
sought after for various purposes, many fine trees have been felled, and 
it is slow-growing. But the description here given by Boenechea points 
rather to the breadfruit tree than the Zamanu, as the source of the 
timber, and the bark cloth, he had in mind. Both trees exude a balsam. 
Or can ¢adz be meant for 4 vi—the Spondias dulcis (Forst.)? 

* The tides are very peculiar at Tahiti. One o’clock is about the 
time of High Water there every day: but the rise and fall is usually 
only 13 or 14 inches, and never exceeds 50 centimetres—except when 
banked up by a cyclone, which occurs only at long intervals. 

° A safe way of putting it; probably as much below the mark as 
Capt. Cook’s guess was above it. Mr William Wilson, Chief Mate of 
the Du, walked all round the island and made a careful estimate 
district by district in 1797, and found 

in Tahiti nui 12,042 
in Taiarapu 4,008 
Total 16,050 


which seems to have been pretty nearly correct [Bibl. no. 97]. The 
numbers have since diminished materially ; for in 1857 a census found 
only 6198 native Tahitians of all ages in the island, and 54 more at 
Tetiaroa [Cuzent, Bibl. no. 34]; while the latest enumeration officially 
recorded (census of 1911) gives 6389 [ Journal officiel, 27 Juin, 1912]. 
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albinos were seen. They are in general taller than our- 
selves; many were of huge stature and well proportioned. 
They vaunt themselves greatly on being stout, and jeer at 
those of inferior build, or who have any physical defect 
such as being one-eyed, crippled, maimed, or in any other 
way visibly wanting—of whom there are nevertheless some 
amongst their number. 

Their language was unintelligible to all of us, since it 
has no relationship with any other of the many dialects in 
the Realm of Peru. | 

They wear the beard long and not very bushy, and the 
hair short—not reaching below their shoulders, and so 
tangled as to give them a very wild look. Both the men 
and the women are stained about the hips and buttocks, 
arms and legs, in designs of a bluish black colour’; but it 
was noticed that, until they arrive at the age of 18 or 20 
years, they do no more of this staining than a few scattered 
figures here and there. They all have their ears pierced 
and wear a sweet scented flower? something like a suche® 
stuck in them. Others insert a small bit of stick in the 
ear slit, and some wear two or three small pearls strung on 
a thread therethrough, or nothing at all. They have a 
great fancy for our ear-rings (which they call foe‘). Both 
men and women anoint their bodies freely with coconut-oil 
(called by them monoy*) which is highly esteemed among 
them and of whose odour they are very fond. 


1 Tattooed. 


2 The delightful blooms of the pua tree, Fagraeca Berteriana (A. Gr.), 
the Besleria laurifolia of Solander, which belongs to a genus of the 
Order LOGANIACEAE. But the “are (Gardenia taitensis, DC.), being 
much more plentiful, is in constant request by men as well as maidens 
for wreaths and chaplets, daisy-chains and garlands. When worn 
singly it is stuck between the pinna and the scalp, nowadays, more 
often than through the lobe of the ear. . 


3 The suche, so called in South America, is the frangipani flower 
(Plumeria alba, Linn.) which belongs to the Order APOCYNACEAE, 
and possesses a somewhat similar, but inferior, scent to the ua. It 
too has found favour in the eyes of the Tahitians since its introduction 
to their islands. 


4 Poe properly means a pearl. Ear-rings with or without pendants 
are ¢afea taria. A plain gold ear-ring is, or used to be, commonly 
worn by Spanish seamen, and would be a /afea, not a foe. 


5 i.e. monot. But this term is only applicable to perfumed oil (and 
nowadays to imported scents). The crude coconut-oil is mort haart. 
This, when scented with raspings of sandal-wood and fragrant flowers, 
becomes onoz. 
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The articles of personal clothing seen among them were 
the breech-clout?, small smocks? of a very fine matting, 
and some wraps or shawls of native cloth of the size of 
a very ample sheet: they are of several colours—white, 
russet, buff, dried rose tint, and some brown like strong 
coffee ; and they resemble our textile fabrics so much in 
appearance that we had doubts, at first, whether they were 
woven or not. Some of them have a habit of wearing 
a chaplet of white or pink flowers on their heads, others 
put on turbans; but neither of these could be held as 
distinctive of any particular class or quality in the wearer. 
Commonly, the men wear nothing more than the breech- 
clout, with now and again the smock or wrap, or both of 
these together. The women fold a piece of cloth round 
them from the waist down to the knees, and they tie 
another piece crosswise round the neck so that the middle 
portion of it covers the breasts and the ends are knotted 
together over the shoulder; and they have one very ample 
garment which covers them from the neck down to the 
feet*. There are many amongst the women, however, who 
go entirely nude from the waist upwards, which is attributed 
to their individual poverty. 


' The term ‘breech-clout’ is adopted generally through these 
volumes for the Polynesian girdle or T bandage (Tah. tihere) wherever 
the Spanish word ‘taparabo’ or ‘taparrabo’ occurs in the MSS. But 
both ‘breech-clout’ and ‘taparrabo’ are somewhat uncouth expressions, 
and would sound grossly profane if applied to the maro ura or the 
maro tea—the sacred cincture of rank assumed by the paramount 
Chief at his instalment, and during certain solemn and transcendent 
rites of the native cult. In such cases, and wherever so written in the 
original, the word maro has of course been retained in the translation; 
and in a few particular instances ‘girdle’ has been preferred to ‘breech. 
clout. 


2 The sleeveless smocks (Sp. ponchito, Tah. tiputa) were usually of 
native cloth (akz) but persons of rank or influence sometimes wore 
them of plaited hibiscus bast, which is very white when new. 


3G. Forster thus describes the women’s garments, writing of 
August 1773— 

“These wore a piece of cloth with a hole in the middle, through 
which they had passed the head, so that one part of the garment hung 
down behind, and the other before, to the knees; a fine white cloth 
like muslin was passed over this in various elegant turns round the 
body, a little below the breast, forming a kind of tunic of which one 
turn sometimes fell gracefully across the shoulder.” 

Of the men he merely Says that they “wore a piece of cloth round 
their middle, of their own manufacture, and another wrapped about 
the head in various picturesque shapes like a turban” [Bibl. no. go: 
vol. I, p. 256]. 
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These wraps or lengths of native cloth with which the 
people drape themselves are fabricated out of the bark of 
the tree resembling that we call ‘Maria!’ They do not 
make use of the outer layer because that is too thick and 
rough, but the inner layers are thin and delicate and become 
finer and finer as they lie nearer to the body of the tree in 
such wise that the innermost of all is the finest, and little 
coarser than ordinary linen. These they work up [in 
strips] laid on a small plank or slab? they keep for the 
purpose ; and, after stretching them on it, they do them 
over with a very white fluid, apparently starch’, but very 
viscous, and having patched up all the flaws they beat the 
stuff all over with mallets made in the shape of pestles‘, 
only much larger, in order to get it of even texture through- 
out. They are bleached by repeated washings and exposure 
to thesunshine. Their durability is not great. The reddish 
tint they dye them with they get from certain small fruits 
that seem like mazards or crab-cherries®: these they squeeze 
out over certain leaves resembling those of the mango‘, 
but softer and more pliant, and after well steeping them in 
this liquor they squeeze them out again, and the resulting 
juice forms the dye in question. The buff colour seems 
without any doubt to be got from the root of the ginger 
plant, or at least from another very like it7. Of the rest 


1 Their raw material was not limited to the bark of one kind of 
tree. The aute (Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent.) supplied them with 
the whitest and best; but the ava or oraa (Ficus prolixa, Forst.) 
provided a thinner yet more durable, russet-drab hued, cloth that was 
much prized. Both these trees belong to the same Order URTICACEAE, 
as does the breadfruit tree, of whose bark a somewhat coarser aku was 
made. As to what Boenechea called Maria see note 1 on Pp. 329. 


» What is here called a “small plank or slab” (¢ad/zto) was usually 
a squared hardwood log, 8 or 9 inches in section, of mara (Nauclea 
Forsteri, Seem.) or tot (Alphitonia excelsa, Reiss.). 

3 Arrowroot from the fia ( Zacca pinnatifida, Forst.). 

* See Plate facing p. 336. 

° The fruit of the madi (Ficus tinctoria, Forst.). 


° Leaves of the tou (Cordia subcordata, Lam.), and sometimes of 
the ¢ahinu (Tournefortia argentea, Linn.). 


” He doubtless means turmeric: but the root bark of the Indian 
mulberry (Morinda citrifolia, Linn.), a common shrub throughout 
Polynesia, was the material mostly used. This is still employed in 
Fiji as a staining agent for certain purposes; sometimes with the 
addition of an alkali, either wood-ash or lime, which dulls and deepens 
the yellow just as it turns the bright sulphur colour of turmeric into 
a russet buff. But there the candle-nut tree is the more common 
source of dyes for figuring native cloth. 
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no account can be given’: it was only noticed. that they 
reeked much of coconut oil? 


These Islandersaretractable, very rational and sagacious, 
friends to their own interests, very astute, but likewise 
indolent and prone to thievishness—a defect which was 
observed even in those of the highest ranks. They are 
very voracious in regard to food, and wanton in the matter 
of sexual license, ‘to which the many realistically carved 
figures they have in all their domains in the Island bear 
witness. The women carry the upper hand in everything, 
and whatever articles were obtained from us on board this 
Frigate were got for them: the others begged with exceed- 
ing importunity in the names of the women for whatever we 
had, so much so that they became a great nuisance to us®. 
They tendered their women to us quite freely, and showed 
much surprise at our non-acceptance of such offers. The 
latter were also wont to make advances themselves, but 
with some show of coyness. 

These natives seem to be by no means of a timorous 
nature, in spite of the terror and dread in which they hold 
our weapons—which should not be a matter for wonder, 
because they are well aware of the superiority of these 
over their own, and of the havoc they wreak; but they 
were able to hold their own against any of our people in 
wrestling, or trials of bodily strength. 


The weapons they employ are slings, clubs, and spears 
which they handle with wonderful accuracy of aim, for, on 
setting up a plantain stem at a distance of thirty paces or 
more as a target, it was with the greatest rarity that they 
missed it. It is worth one’s while to witness one of their 


' The reader who seeks for more detailed and more scientific 
information on the subject of the materials, manufacture, dyeing, and 
patterns of Tahitian bark cloth, aa¢z or ahu as it is called, may consult 
the pages of Banks’s Journal, Solander’s MS., Geo. and especially 
J. R. Forster, Ellis, Moerenhout, Cuzent, and (1911) Wm. T. Brigham. 
(For titles, see the Bibliographical list.) 


2 The rank smell of coconut oil is rarely gratifying to Europeans, 
and the sandalwood dust and other scents, with which the natives are 
wont to perfume it, fail to conceal its own specific reek. 


> No doubt the Tahitian men were “astute” enough to discover and 
play upon the naturally gallant disposition of the Spaniards, by 
appealing on behalf of the ladies, for what they wished to get from 
the ship themselves. The ladies were quite able to beg on their own 
account, and to use feminine arts and blandishments in the begging. 
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fights, for they consist of innumerable skirmishings ac- 
companied by infinite gestures, so that they look more like 
masqueraders than warriors. 


It is the women who do all the necessary household 
work!; and make the cloth, mats, wraps, and a number of 
grotesque masks of plaited grass, that are sometimes worn. 

The men busy themselves with fishing, thatching, house- 
building, and the construction of canoes. Most of these 
are of several pieces of timber, perfectly fitted and scarfed 
together with great nicety and skill. The most remarkable 
thing is that they possess no tools for the purpose, other 
than some small stone adzes ; and with these they do many 
other neat jobs. We took pains to ascertain whether they 
fell their trees by cutting, or by rooting them out of the 
ground’; but in this we were unsuccessful, nor could we 
discover by what means they haul them down out of the 
tangle of forest on the mountain side, for the rugged nature 
of the country must render this a most laborious task*. 


The canoes of the district of Taiarapu are the largest 
and best constructed in all the Island: there must be at 
least 1500 to 2000 altogether‘. They fit them up after 
several different methods, some being coupled together so 
as to leave a space of about a vara between hull and hull, 
and having planks fixed crosswise in the fore part from one 
to the other over which they frame a sort of cuddy or coach 
thatched with rushes. The avrzzs usually occupy this. There 
are others rigged with a sail made of matting, for whose 
leech-ropes they employ certain flexible rods. The shape 
of the sail is like the blade of a Flemish knife. The 
commoners use only a light single canoe: all are rowed 
with paddles and are of the flimsiest description. They 
take great care of them and when night falls they run them 
up under sheds. 


1 This statement is too general, and consequently inaccurate. The 
men cooked for themselves :: the women only for themselves. 

2 Large trees were felled by burning, until steel axes came into 
use. 

3 The logs were hollowed and roughly trimmed where felled. It 
was then easy to haul them down to the beach, there being no lack of 
men. The hollowing was also done with the aid of fire, in olden times. 

4 Capt. Cook records that he saw 330 double canoes assembled in 
one fleet, preparing to attack Moorea; and these were said to belong to 
only two Districts. He estimated that their crews and fighting men 
numbered 7760 persons in all. [Bibl. no. 29, vol. I. p. 321.] 
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These natives are allowed a plurality of wives; but, 
after questioning many of them on this point it is clear 
that no one has more than three. There are many with 
but two apiece, and still more with only one; and, as the 
four Indians who are on board gave us to understand, it is 
quite permissible to put away one’s wife, for they say that 
she who is at present the spouse of the arzz Titorea was 
formerly the arzi Taitoa’s, 


It was not possible during our sojourn at the Island, 
nor during the voyage made round it by the launch, to 
learn what may be the precise form of their Idolatry. But, 
in the course of the voyage [homewards] we came to know 
from the same four Indians, each one of whom’s evidence 
was corroborated by that given by the others, that a sacrifice 
is offered every six moons, which is equivalent to twice in 
the year, at a place set apart for the purpose where all the 
Indians of the District are expected to gather together. 
On such occasions they wear no clothing beyond the breech- 
clout ; excepting in the case of the women, who are present. 
in their wraps or parhuazas’ fastened round the waist. The 
priest or minister (whom they term Puri)? wears a similar 
parhuaia over his shoulders, which he secures round his 
neck. When all are assembled in the guise mentioned he 
delivers a long exhortation, and at its conclusion they 
present a tender young hog on a trencher with its fore and 
hind feet tied, and immediately offer up a supplication in 
a loud voice, with their faces lifted heavenward. On the 
completion of this ceremony the priest kindles a blaze, 
slaughters the hogling, and singes it as a preliminary to 
dressing it and setting it to roast. Meanwhile, the company 
all go to bathe, and on their return from the bathing-place 
the priest takes the victim from the fire, and, offering it up 
on the aforesaid trencher, he portions it out into very small 
doles, and after eating the first one himself, distributes the 
remainder among all the bystanders, beginning with the 
arti—to whom he allots a larger share than to any one 
else. 


1 Paruat, properly. Cf note 3 on p-. 331. The Jaruaz is the waist 
cloth or any loose wrap or sash. 

* More correctly tahua pure. Pure, alone, means worship, in- 
vocation, or prayer: a ¢ahwa is a person skilled or versed in some 
particular profession or handicraft—an expert or master, a functionary, 
incumbent or professor. Hence ¢ahua ure, a minister or presbyter 
of the ancient Tahitian cult. 
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Our Indians gave us a practical demonstration of the 
procedure, on the quarter-deck ; and when they thus had 
illustrated their sacrifices they were asked to whom were 
they offered up. They replied, looking skywards, that 
it was to Teatua’: and on asking them next whether they 
could see him they said ‘no, but that he descends amongst 
them during the performance of the sacrificial rites in the 
guise of a whirlwind accompanied by a great noise. 


They also would have us believe that they were circum- 
cised ; and of this there is no manner of doubt, for it was 
found on examination of them to be the case. The smallest 
of the four however, has not yet undergone this rite, and 
his companions say that it is because he has not yet reached 
the proper age”. 


The part of the Island which its natives inhabit extends 
from the sea beach to the slope of the mountains, around 
which it forms a belt of sandy black soil from a mile to 
two miles in width*, Their huts or dwelling houses‘ are of 
thatch, being very roomy and well built, in the ridged or 
gabled form, and roofed with palm leaves’ so skilfully dis- 
posed that, rain as it may, they let no water through. 
Their interiors are without any partitions, or furniture other 
than a few pot-bellied and narrow-necked baskets slung 
from the roof, and here and there a concave stool, the 
smaller ones of which serve them as pillows®. The floor 
they cover over with dry grass, like hay, and on this they 
sleep enveloped in their wraps of native cloth. The avis 
and a few other persons of distinction, or of superior means, 


1 ¢e Atua, the Deity. 


2 From a later passage it will be seen that the smallest of the four 
was considered to be between ten and twelve years old. 


3 In some parts the level shore belt is only a few yards in width ; 
and at the S.E. end of the island the base of the mountains presents 
rocky boulders and cliffs—garvi—which are washed by the sea. 


4 Both copies have canoas, obviously a mistake for casas. 


5 Leaves of the fara (Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn.) are here meant, 
whence Solander named it P. ¢ectorius. He wrote the following note 
to his description of it—‘‘ Folia hujus Pandani usitatissima utilissimaque 
sunt, his enim omnes suas Casas tegunt, hisque Mattas omnigenas 
contextunt incolares Oceani Pacifici!” [Bibl—MSS., Solander]. 


6 Specimens of these stools and head-rests may be seen in most 
ethnological museums. They are carved out of a single block of wood 
and are still made on the old model in some of the islands. See 
the Plate opposite. 
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spread a mat to lie on; and these are also wont to sleep in 
the canoes underneath the cuddy or deck shelter, at times. 
There are some very capacious houses among the rest, with 
their roofs framed in the form of an arch or vault, reminding 
one of the tilt of a Murcian waggon. Several of the avis 
reside in such. Close by their dwellings they stick up 
certain straight posts terminating in four forks or branchlets 
from which they suspend their eatables in baskets or small 
frails, to be safe from rats, for which they employ the artifice 
of a shield or guard fixed below round the middle of the 
post}. 2 

They call the house ef/are®. Besides the ones they live 
in they have others of the same form and construction in 
which to keep their canoes. These serve also as building 
sheds for repairing them under and are called efare-va Bac, 
taking their name from both?®. 

They do not observe any regularity or method of 
alignment with their houses, for they are dotted about as if 
at haphazard all through the habitable tract of the Island, 
and they remove them with ease from one site to another. 


The Island as a whole is partitioned into eight Districts, 
governed by as many avzzs, who rule with absolute despotism 
and make themselves respected and obeyed by rigorous 
means. The sons of arizs hold the rank and title of such, 
and they give them a command over some territory of © 
their father’s. 


In the inhabited zone of the Island a number of clumsily 
erected stone enclosures were seen whose principal facade 
has something the appearance of an organ, their upper 
extremity being surmounted by the rudely carved figure of 
a bird. The aviz Titorea told us that these places were 
where they had their graves‘, When an Indian dies the 
body is exposed, shrouded in a wrapping of native cloth, and 
his kinsfolk bewail him as he lies, incessantly uncovering 
and covering up his face the while, alternately. They 
continue this procedure until the body smells offensively: it 


1 The same type of rat-baffle is still in use here and there in 
Tahiti, and in many other Pacific Islands. 

2 @ fare. 

3 By ‘both’ is meant from /are (house) and vaa (canoe)—so 
fare vaa, a canoe shed. One copy at the Archivo de Indias has 
“efareva bac”: the other has “efare-ba Bac.” This last syllable is 
difficult to explain: perhaps it was meant for vaz. 


4 The marae, of course ; but a very poor description of them. 
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is then conveyed away for interment in one of the aforesaid 
enclosures, where they lay a provision of plantains, coco- 
nuts, and other things for him, on the grave. Should the 
deceased happen to have been an ari, or have performed 
any memorable action, they rear a shed over the place of 
sepulture, framed on four posts, and hard by they set up 
a rudely carved effigy in wood, without arms or feet. We 
believed at first that these effigies were their idols, but the 
arit of the district dispelled all doubt by explaining to us 
with sufficient clearness what they really signify. 


The small Vocabulary’ which follows is all that we were 
able to gather during our stay at the Island of Amar; and 
is as hereunder— 


The hair Erouro, Euro [rouru 

The forehead Area rae 

The eyebrows Vermata tuamata 
The eyelashes Taumata opani mata 
The leg E yvia, Eivi ~ avae 

The ankle Momoa monioa 
The foot Tapuae? avae 

The toes Matiuo® avay manimaniao 
The eyes Mata mata 

The nose Eia, Eya thu 

The mouth E vaha vaha 

The lips E utu utu 

The teeth - Nihio ntho 

The molars Etat poa 

The tongue Iarelo, Yarelo arero 

The chin Caguas® taa 

The ears Taria taria 

The cheeks Paparia paparia 
The head Eopo upoo 

The neck Eay at 


1 The two Archivo copies of this vocabulary have been collated, 
and in the few instances where they do not agree both spellings have 
been inserted here. 

A third column has been added here to show the modern Tahitian 
equivalents, for the convenience of readers who have not a working 
knowledge of Maori dialects. The added column is printed in italics. 

A better and more comprehensive vocabulary will be found under 
cover of the Viceroy’s despatch no. 1068. Yet another, compiled by 
Maximo Rodriguez the Interpreter, unfortunately went astray in the 
Viceregal Palace at Lima and has not come to light. 

2 Tapuae means the sole. 

3 Matiao or matiau seems to be an archaism, unless it is meant 
for maiuu. 

4 Jaa is the chin or jaw..- 

5 An impossible orthography for any Tahitian word. Probably it 
was intended for ¢ azae, which signifies the parts within the lower jaw. 
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The shoulders Tapond lapono 

The chest! Ouma ouma 

The breasts Eu a 

The back Etta tua 

The arms E rima rima 

The elbow Epororima Doro rima 

The hands Matieio? vrima 

The fingers Mayt® rima 

The thumb Rimarey rima raht 

The little finger Matiat:? rima ttt 

The nails Mayuni maiuu 

The palm of the hand Apurima apurima 

The waist 0 a ree 

The navel Epito pito 

The belly Oupa opu 

The thighs Ugua hufa 

The buttocks Etohe lohe 

The calf of the leg Eateame ate avae 

The table Raau® trt amuraa 

The seat (bench) Paepae papa 

‘Be off !’ Ehare, are ‘haere !? 

Sister Tuaguini tuahine 

To be pregnant E honiagua® hapu 

Shell-fish Poreho poreho 

Soil or earth Erupo vepo 

Stone or rock E hare ofat: mato: papa 

The man Etaane tane 

The woman Ebahine, Evahine vahine 

Houses Efare Sare 

Coconut-palms Ehari tumu haart 

The canoe Eva vaa 

Water Evae vai 

To drink Nie inu 

To eat E ay at 

To swim Eynitebay’ hee: au | 
Fire§ E ahi ahi | 
Wind matay matat 
The sky E rae rat | 
The sun Mahana mahana 
The moon Marama marama . 


’ This word occurs only in one of the copies. 

2 See note 3, page 338. 

3 Maiuu are the nails. 

* Tino is the trunk or body. 

° The Tahitians had no tables: raau, meaning wood, corresponds 
best with ‘board’ in this sense. 

6 Honi aua. 

" Hee being to swim, hee 7 te vai is to ‘swim in the water’ Ax is, 
however, more commonly used. [| 

8 Candela, the Spanish word here used, means a taper, match or 
candle ; but is colloquially used for a fire in some localities. Hence 
the Tah. az corresponds very well to it. : 
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Wood-pigeons E arupe rupe 

Fowls E moa moa 
Guinea plantains Maya meta 

The sea Emi! mitt, tat, moana 
An axe Etoe tot 

Knife Tipi tipi 
Ear-drops Poe? tapea taria 
Shirt Paruay® ahu oomo 
Mirror E ijio hio 

To show what one has Ahuahu ahuihui 
The stars Petia Setia 
Lightning-flashes Evia uira 
Thunder-claps Pahaletiri patiri 

To fight Maitiriara tamai 

Cold Mariri maariri 
To rain E ua ua 
Fire-arm Pupuhi pupuhi 
Yellow plantains Gey fet 

Land (terra) I uta, Yuta* Z uta: fenua 
Iron Haouri aurt 

To sleep Moe moe 

Son Maiti, Mayti tamaitt 
Father or elder Metua metua 

To go to stool Titiona titio 

To void urine Mimi mimt 
‘Look !’ Tera® ‘a hio!l’ ‘ahional’ 
To have (aber) Tehes* = See 
‘Give to me’ Omay ‘ho mai!” 
Brother Tiana tuana 
Husband Etane tane 

To sow seed Topo? ueue 
Fishing gear Epirara$§ Sasiscaee 
Mat Moea?® moea: peue 


SS Se SS 808 SS 


1 emi was probably meant for e mzze. 
in articulating a 4, and say 72’2. 


Some natives have difficulty 
Miti means ‘sea water’ or the sea 


around the beach or island : ¢a’2 the offing : moana the blue-water ocean. 
2 poe isa pearl. See note 4 on p. 330. 


3 garuai is the simplest garment of native cloth ; but the word is 
now applied to any white cotton fabric. The Tahitians had, of course, 


no shirt with sleeves and no word for it. Their ¢fuza or ‘poncho’ 


came nearest to it; but the European shirt is called an ahu oomo: lit. 
a garment to slip on, or to thrust one’s self into, as contra-distinguished 
from a mere wrap. It can also be called a Jaruaz oomo. 


4 ¢ uta is ‘inland, but ‘land’ or ‘country’ is femua. 
5 tera is one of the demonstrative pronouns—‘ that.’ 


6 There is no auxiliary verb ‘to have’ in Tahitian ; and as ¢ehea 
means ‘what?’ or ‘which?’ this would seem a natural answer for the 
native to have made in this instance to his Spanish questioner. 


7 tupu is to germinate, or sprout. 


8 pirara means a ‘bonito.’ There is no general term for gear or 
tackle. Each article has its separate name. 


9 peue is the generic term: moea, a particular mat for sleeping on. 
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Hen’s egg Euromoa, Heuromoa huero moa 
Sweet potatoes Humara *"umara 
Rat Iore zore 
Thus Era! na retra 
To see Guaite tte; hio 
Not to see Aemaite aima tte . 
To hear Efaretaria Sarit t te taria 
Not to hear Etari ture 
‘Sit thee down !’ Enojé ‘noho !” 


Manner of Counting. 


One Atahe - taht, hoe 
Two Arua rua, pitt 
Three Atort toru 

Four Ahaa ha, maha 
Five Arima vrima, pae 
Six Ahene Jene, ono 
Seven Ahetu hitu 
Eight Abaru vari, Vau 
Nine Ayba zva 

Ten Ahuru ahuru| 


They do not count farther than up to ten, but from 
thence they begin® over again. 


[DEPARTURE FROM THE ISLAND: AND HOMEWARD 
VOYAGE AS FAR AS VALPARAISO. ] 


While the launch was away exploring the Island I 
directed the Master to draw up an accurate plan‘ of the 
harbour in which we lay; and this he did, taking as many 
soundings as possible both over its northern part and over 
its southern portion as well. Repairs to the ship’s waterways 
were also effected, some leaky places in the decks made 
good, and the sails overhauled and patched. 


On the 16th of December aforesaid I gave orders to 
bend sails and see all ready for unmooring ; but as the wind 


1 eya is a demonstrative pronoun—‘ that’ or ‘there.’ 

2 Some of the numerals have other names as well, but those quoted 
are correct enough, so far as they go, for the period. 

3 One copy reads ‘begin,’ but the other has ‘count.’ 

4 This is the plan or chart of the coast and anchorage at Vaiurua, 
which latter they designated Puerto de Santa Maria Magdalena, after 
the official name of the Frigate. Its reproduction to accompany these 
volumes is numbered II among the charts in the pocket. 


TC 
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freshened from the S., with an appearance of squally weather 
to follow, I held on everything next day, during which the 
weather continued changeable, with rain and wind. 


Things remained so until the morning of the 20th, when 
it cleared up and I proceeded to get under way—the wind 
being then from N.N.E., moderate. 

During the interval I held a Council of War with my 
officers and Paymaster and enjoined them to conciliate the 
natives of the Island by every practicable means, such as 
presents, eatables, proffers and marks of friendship, to the 
end that we might induce some of them to voluntarily 
embark with us in order to be presented before the Most 
Excellent the Viceroy, at the capital city of Lima; for, 
although a few of them had already evinced signs of wishing 
to go, they afterwards betook themselves off just as the 
one from San Cristobal had done. We all agreed that 
arrangements should be made to take some four of them 
with us from this place whose names were Pautu, 7ipztzpia, 
Ogeillau, and Teztuanuz'. The first was about 30 or 32 
years of age, the second 26 or 28, the third from 18 to 20, 
and the fourth was a boy of 10 or 12 years. 

At ten o'clock the same day I made sail, veering on one 
warp whose end I had made fast on shore, while we hauled 
in on another one that I had laid out in the mouth of the 
passage with a kedge. By this means I passed seawards 
through the said passage under the topsails only, and when 
I was clear outside I made all plain sail for an offing, 
leaving the launch to recover the kedge and the two warps. 
Finding myself, by a quarter past eleven, clear away, I hove 
the Frigate to under topsails alone, to await the launch, 
which came up with us at a quarter after three in the after- 
noon ; and after hoisting her and the boat inboard, I shaped 
a course under all plain sail to take a look at the island of 
Morea, thus called by the natives, regarding which intention 
I had called a Council of my officers and Paymaster before 
making sail. 


At daybreak on the 2Ist it was in sight, and I cracked 
on everything to come up with it, in which I succeeded by 
midday, keeping a moderate distance off shore; but, the 
wind having fallen away to almost a calm, I took advantage 
of the variable airs to get clear of it again, as well as of 


1 Pautu, Tipitipia, o Heiau (?), Tetuanui. 
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the island of Amwar—which was not so easy a task, owing 
to that very circumstance and to the force of the current 
between the two. Seeing then that I went close to the 
island of Morea aforesaid and yet had discovered no ship 


- nor anything to lead to the suspicion that any settlement 


existed on that side, which was the S., and remembering 
too the information obtained by the launch during the 
circuit she had made of Amars, I once more summoned 
my officers and Paymaster together in Council. We all 
agreed that if during the next day we should not succeed 
in reconnoitring the said island by means of the boat, we 
should steer a course for Valparaiso; for we ought not to 
prolong the commission, inasmuch as we did not know 
what sort of weather might be in store for us during what 
had yet to be performed of the voyage, seeing that we 
carried no pilot acquainted with these waters. 


The early morning broke calm on the 22nd, and, being 
then a long way off, we did not lower the boat into the 
water ; so that when, about midday, the wind came away 
out of the N.N.E., which was contrary for effecting the 
reconnaissance we wished, I gave orders for the ship to be 
put on her course and to make all sail. 

This Island [Moorea] lies in lat. 17° 26'S. and long. 
233°. It is fairly high?, much cut up with ravines, and 
there are palms there in abundance. It extends 62 leagues 
in circumference ; being surrounded by reefs, as will be seen 
in the plan of it, and lies 3 leagues to the W. of that of 
Amar. | gave to it the name of Santo Domingo’, 


I proceeded on the said course towards the Port of 
Valparayso, keeping a careful look-out at night lest we 


1 The northernmost point of Moorea lies actually in lat. 17° 28’; 
but the southern extremity, which is the one Boenechea approached, 
is in 17° 35’S.; its longitude is 149° 48’ 42” W. of Greenwich, so that 
the position he assigned to it is 6° 10’ too far East and 9’ too far 
North. 


2 Its appearance justifies its being called more than “fairly” high, 
for though only one-third as large as the Isle of Wight it reaches an 
elevation of 3975 ft., and much of it exceeds 2000 ft. 


3 This name has not survived. Cook used its other native ap- 
pellation, Azmeo. Wallis, its European discoverer, called it ‘ Duke of 
York’s Island’: but it is now generally known as Moorea or Mo’orea, 
and a very beautiful island it is. Its area is officially stated to be 
13,237 hectares, equal to 51 square miles. 
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should fall in with any island, until we reached a position 
where there was no longer any need for anxiety on that 
score. 


I sailed on without adventure until the 11th of January 
of 1773, on which date the [Chief] Gunner reported to me 
that on going to inspect the powder-room he had found 
some water in it. 


In consequence of this, at daylight next morning, I had 
the powder removed from the room with the accustomed 
precautions, and we found there as much water as would 
fill a ship’s cask, and which had been the means of entirely 
spoiling six barrels of powder, so that barely one barrelful 
could be saved out of them in sound condition and the rest 
had to be thrown overboard. At this I had the powder- 
room baled out and put to rights. 


On the 13th I directed the Boatswain, the [Chief] 
Gunner, and the [head] caulker to see whether any more 
water had got in, for we usually made seven inches in the 
24 hours as shewn by the pump, whereas yesterday and to- 
day there were only three inches. They reported that 
there was a little, on which I ordered that it be baled dry 
and a note taken of the quantity; and, after attending to 
this, they brought word that they had found thirty bucket- 
fuls, which convinced me that this water must be the same 
of which there had been a shortage in the pump-well, from 
which it had somehow got shut off and thus had found its 
way into the powder-room and accumulated there. 


At midday on the 21st I sighted the coast of Chile; 
and at six o'clock in the evening I came to an anchor in 
the harbour of Valparayso, where on the morrow I moored 
ship, N. and S. in 20 fathoms, sandy ooze. 


The winds I experienced at this season were for the 
most part from the N.E. and N.W. quarters, fresh, with 
some squalls: on nearing the coast they hauled round by 
way of S.W. as far as S. 


No sickness of any account occurred amongst the crew, 
with the exception of a ship’s boy and one marine (who 
have succumbed here during the last few days). Of scurvy 
there were no more than a case or two now and again’. 


1_The reader who is in sympathy with Tahiti and the Tahitians for 
their own sake, as well as interested in the present narrative as a 
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Frigate Aguila: at anchor at the Port of Valparayso— 
March the eighth of one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-three— 

DOMINGO BOENECHEA. 


The above ts a copy of the Journal in question whose 
original remains in His Exc.s private study. 


Lima: 30th March, 1773. 
Joseph de Garmendia. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Viceroy 
of Peru in acknowledgment of his no. 762; and 
embodying a further Royal Command]. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


I have read before the KING Your Excellency’s 
despatch of the 31st of March last in which you gave an 
account of having received, by way of Chile, the important 
announcement communicated to Your Excellency by the 
Captain of the Frigate Aguzla of his successful discovery 
of the Island of Ozaeyte, and five others besides, lying at 
short distances from one another along the track and 
parallel denoted on the charts Your Excellency transmitted 
together with a copy of the narrative or Journal of the 
voyage, which comprises the nautical observations, survey, 
exploration, and circumnavigation of the Island; as well 
as some items of information about its inhabitants, and 
other details relating to the customs, religion, government, 
and productiveness of the country &c. 


historical document, will find it worth while to read Capt. Cook’s 
account of them in his Journal of the Endeavour’s voyage, especially 
pp. 88-103 [Bibl. no. 30]. The concurrence of Cook’s description and 
Boenechea’s, not merely as to facts, but as to arrangement and con- 
struction, is very striking. 
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And His Majesty, being made acquainted with all that 
Your Excellency has explained in regard to this subject, 
deems the particular zeal and attention with which Your 
Excellency has dedicated yourself to the achievement of 
the propitious discoveries now brought about in the course 
of this expedition worthy of his royal approbation. His 
Majesty further hopes that on Your Excellency becoming 
more fully posted by the Commander and officers, after the 
Frigate’s return, in all the occurrences of her cruise, you 
will report your views and opinions as promised ; in order 
that His Majesty may, by the light of such knowledge, 
decide whatever may be most in accord with the interests 
of his royal service. In the meanwhile His Majesty is 
desirous that Your Excellency should send out another 
vessel during the favourable season for the purpose of 
fostering friendly relations with the Indians there by means 
of farther presents, and to afford an opportunity for the 
Commanding Officer to institute a still wider exploration 
of the Island, and to leave set up there some mark—be 
it what may—or inscription, in token of its discovery and 
possession. 


May God preserve Your Excellency many years. 
S" Lorenzo: 26th of October, 1773. 


JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 


To Set D = Manuel de Amat. 


THE VICEROY’S DESPATCH No. 810 
(with Enclosure, and acknowledgement,) 


and a 
MEMORANDUM by Don JUAN DE LANGARA 


setting forth his views 
on the geographical, political, economic, 
and religious aspects 
of the Aguzla’s commission 


and discoveries. 


DESPATCH 


[from the Viceroy of Peru to the Secretary of State 
for the Indies]. 


No. 810. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


His Majesty’s Frigate the Aguz/a, concerning 
the prior portion of whose commission I submitted an 
account in my despatches no. 696 and no. 762, has not 
enjoyed quite the same good fortune during the second 
section of her voyage, after quitting the port of Valparaiso 
to proceed to the Isle of Sax Carlos, formerly known by 
the name of “ David’s Lands,” as she met with in the first. 

For, on reaching a latitude not very far from the point 
for which her course was laid she began to show signs of 
having sprung a leak, somewhere towards the stern; and 
the water continued to gain on her in spite of the pre- 
_ cautions and energetic measures most sedulously adopted 
by the officers. 

This occurrence was no doubt attributable to the 
dangerous mishap the vessel experienced when entering 
the harbour at Osaheyte, where she touched on a rocky 
patch and carried away her tiller. As it was clear the 
damage could not be made good at the isle of Sax Carlos, 
which is destitute of timber and other conveniences for 
repairs such as this—among which the most important is 
the lack of any harbour affording secure anchorage—a 
Council of War was convened to consider the advisability 
of making for this coast; and, by an act of Providence, 
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they succeeded in reaching the port of El Callao without 
further casualty or damage worth considering, excepting 
only vexation at the delay [thus involved ]—which, how- 
ever, we shall do our best to minimise immediately. 

As to that, if one may judge by the state of affairs 
revealed after stripping the vessel (which is being proceeded 
with as expeditiously as possible) the injury received, 
although by its dubious nature quite enough to prejudice 
the success of a voyage, is not so serious that it cannot 
be very quickly repaired, and in convenient time to enable 
her to resume her voyage within the fine weather months, 
until the appointed expedition shall have been brought to 
a close. 

This being so, and from the fact that they brought 
three of the Islanders with them from Otaheyte (a fourth one 
having died at Valparaiso), I am satisfied that the Officers, 
and even the ship’s crew and soldiery, have done their best 
in their interests, as indeed the natives concerned have 
signified to me. Omitting other points for the present 
I confine myself to that relating to the Royal Commands 
of October 9th and December 11th of 1771 on the subject 
of the occupation of the Island, or those in its vicinity, by 
the English, to which I alluded in my despatches above 
cited ; adding what it has been possible to gather in the. 
course of the voyage from conversations held in the Spanish 
language with these Islanders, who are bright and intelligent. 
This amounts, in substance, to what is set forth in the 
enclosed copy of the letter and memorandum sent to me 
by the navigating officer Sub-lieut. Don Juan de Hervé 
from on board the frigate, wherein he throws a somewhat 
clearer light on the manners, customs, and polity of the 


natives ; as well as on the visits they have received from 
foreigners, 


I shall submit a more detailed account of these and 
other themes they will naturally descant upon, when they 
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have gained more fluency in our language, to the end that 
His Majesty, on becoming acquainted therewith, may deign 
to signify his pleasure to me in regard to any farther steps 
I shall take for the promotion of his best interests. 


May Our Lord grant to Your Excellency many years 
of life. Lima: the 3rd of June, 1773. 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most obedient and faithful Servant kisses Your 


Excellency’s hand. 
MANUEL DE AMAT. 


To the Most Exct Sor Bo Fr. D” Julian de Arriaga. 


Enclosure. 


[Sub-lieut. Don Juan de Hervé, Master of the 
Aguila, to the Viceroy. ] 


Most Excellent Sefior, 


My Lord :—In obedience to my duty, having 
regard to Your Excellency’s zeal and activity in the Royal 
Service, I forward to Your Excellency certain information 
acquired after our departure from the Port of Valparaiso, 
which I do not doubt may prove welcome to Your Ex- 
cellency, since you will find in it all that you were wishing 
to know about the expeditions of the British nation. 

I trust that it may all meet with the approval of Your 
Excellency, praying to God that He will preserve Your 
Excellency’s most valuable life for many and happy years 
for my protection. 


Frigate Aguzla, the 31st of May, 1773. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


Your most faithful Servant kisses Your Excellency’s 
hand. 


JUAN DE HERVE. 


To the Most Exct Sor 
the Viceroy D= Manuel de Amat y Junient. 
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INFORMATION ACQUIRED 


from the natives of the Island of Amar (by them called 
Otajitt)' during the voyage after leaving the Port of 
Valparaiso until arrival at that of El Callao. 


The elder of them, called Thomas Pawutu, says that 
many moons ago two frigates visited them, which, by the 
indications he gives, must have been English: and that 
they were under the command of a Captain whom these 
natives call “ Zepane*”: that the said Captain had a large 
nose*: that one of the two frigates got on the sunken reef 
where we touched, and which is shewn on the plan of the 
island at the letter &, where she remained fast all through 
one night: that in the morning she got clear and passed 
inside the barrier by the help of the capstan and gear: 
that they then set about taking soundings until they found 
a channel, and that the ship put to sea again the same day: 
that from thence the two Frigates stood away to the N.W. 
and came to an anchor opposite the residence of the arzz 
Otu, beyond the reefs which fringe the harbour of Santa 
Maria, and that they remained there three moons (which 
are three months) during which time the Captain made 
a circuit of the Island of Amar in his launch‘, 

The crews of these two frigates killed four of the natives 
of the said Island of Amar, wishing to take their women 
from them. A man deserted from them, and the natives 
hid him away: an armed party was sent in search of him, 
and as they could not find him they conveyed the ariz 


1 Be it remembered that, in Spanish, 7 is an aspirate. 


2 “Tepane,” and more often “o Pane,” were the forms in which the 
Tahitians pronounced ‘ Banks.’ 


3 The authentic portraits of Capt. Cook display a largish nose; but 
four different portraits of Sir Joseph Banks, all painted from life by 
Royal Academicians, indicate that the prominence of 7efane’s corre- 
sponding feature was not less observable and might easily have been 
noticed by the natives, whose perception of physical characteristics is 
singularly acute. Sir Joseph’s mother and sister each appear to have 
been similarly endowed. 


* A garbled story. The only two ships known to have visited 
Tahiti Zogether before this time were Bougainville’s. They lost six 
anchors and were in collision, but not aground. The Dolphin lay to 
an anchor one night off A/zézaa (towards Faone) in 17 fathoms; but 
the patch on which she grounded was opposite Matavaz, and she 
floated in twenty minutes without the aid of the capstan. The captain 
who “made a circuit of the Island” was Cook, in 1769. 
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Otu’s father on board, and. made him fast in the bread- 
room, telling the son that he must deliver up the missing 
man, and that they would then release his father; and this 
both parties did. Judging by the bigness of Thomas and 
Francisco Taturaje at that time, as stated by them, this 
must have happened about the year 1766 or 1767'. 

They also say that when those frigates left the Island 
of Amar they passed on to that of Orallatea: that they 
lowered a boat which went in to the beach and returned 
again at night, and was hoisted in, after which the said 
frigates proceeded on their voyage’. 


Besides these two frigates Thomas and Francisco also 
give news of two others, which were under the command 
of a Captain whom they call ‘ Tootera*” and say that these 
lay at anchor off a place they call Oyvdia‘, and we [have 
named] S" Nicolas’ Bay: that the Commanding officer of 
these two frigates carried along with him a very pretty 
woman, wearing European clothes: that she never went 
ashore, and they only saw her on board’. These two 
frigates stayed two months at the place®, and at night-time 
a number of officers and men landed from the frigates with 
large and thick telescopes which they mounted on forked 


1 Cook relates the occurrence in his own journal July 9—11, 1769. 
Two marines deserted, and certain Chiefs, among whom were Tutahaa, 
Tepau i Ahurai tamaiti, and the Lady Purea, were detained on board 
the Endeavour until the deserters were caught and restored. 


2 From Tahiti, the Eudeavour passed next to Huahine, and then 
to Raiatea. The account here*given of “two frigates” is inaccurate 
and confused—probably through inexact interpretation, and it must 
stand only for what it is worth ; but no question of importance depends 
on it. Ovallatea stands for Razatea throughout thls document. 


3 These were M. de Bougainville’s vessels: La Boudeuse frigate, 
with L’E voile flute as victualler. The name 7oo¢era agrees well with 
To Otterah as quoted by Banks in his Journal (6th June, 1769) and with 
Tooteraso as spelt by Cook in his (under the same date). The curious 
thing is that Hervé should spell it Zootera and not Tuéera. It appears 
to be the Tahitian mutation of ‘Duclos,’ the name of the second in 
command of La Boudeuse. 

Bougainville’s own name was rendered as: Puéavert, in the natives’ 
mouths. Vide Observations by Pereira at the end of Bougainville’s 
narrative [Bibl. no. 19, p. 404]. 

4 i.e. o Hitiaa. 


5 According to M. de Bougainville’s narrative the Tahitians (ac- 
customed to judge by the figure as much as by the face) were the first 
persons to suspect her sex. She had shipped at Brest as a seaman, in 
male attire, and worked her passage as such. 


6 They remained only ten days. 
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sticks [tripods], placing something white, like paper, beneath 
the lower end of the telescope, and that by this means they 
observed the moon and the stars. They describe the 
telescope as of the thickness of one of our swivel-guns. 

There seems to be no doubt that these two frigates 
were those which came to observe the transit of the planet 
Venus. They relate that a man from on board of them, 
who seems to have been a marine, having attempted to 
steal a hog on shore, killed its owner when the latter tried 
to prevent him, with a shot?: and that the soldiery went on 
shore to drill, and that the officer in command of them 
explained in such fashion that the natives could understand 
him, that they were not going to shoot, the natives of 
Otajitt being friends. The native Francisco, having asked 
for a musket, went through the motions with it to show us 
the manner in which they did their exercise. One of these 
frigates not having been able to get to sea on the same day 
as the other one, made sail on the following afternoon, 
leaving an anchor in the roadstead, which they were unable 
to weigh, owing to its having got foul of a rock on the 
bottom. When they were hove short they cut the cable 
and joined company with the other frigate which was 
awaiting them outside, and they both went off; without 
any word of their calling at any other Island having come 
to light®. 

From what these natives say the said last two frigates 
were of a size similar to the Lima ship Socorro, and the - 
year must have been about 1770, as they say it is more 
than thirty moons since they sailed from the Island of 
Amar‘. 

After they had gone some natives went with large 
canoes belonging to the island of Ovad/atea and got up the 
anchor. They carried it away to their Island, where it still 
remains, together with a musket which the people of Amar 


1 M. Verron, the astronomer with Bougainville, camped on shore, 
where he took a number of altitudes and lunar observations with his 
instruments and remained four days and nights ; but the description 
points equally well to Cook’s transit instruments. 

2 A native was shot by some member of Bougainville’s crew: but 
the person who did it could not be identified. 

* This sentence undoubtedly refers to Bougainville’s ships. They 
lost six anchors and kedges at Hztiaa; and the Boudeuse, after cutting 
one, of her stream cables, was unable to get to sea until the day after 
L’ Etoile, owing to difficulties in weighing. 

4 April 1768 was the date. 


oe 23 
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took forcibly from a man belonging to these Frigates, whom 
they stripped naked without doing him any further harm. 
It appears that he had separated himself from his com- 
panions, and notwithstanding he had fired his musket at 
them, they made him fast without giving him time to 
reload, stripped him of everything,-and packed him off on 
board. It may be that this man had strayed away in 
quest of some woman, as these natives say the English 


did?. 


They also explain to us that these natives hold com- 
munication with an Island lying to the eastward of that of 
Amar, at a distance of from eight to ten days’ sail by 
canoe. By the course, and distance, and the description 
they give of it—calling it /athea*—it should be the Island 
to which we gave the name of Zodos Santos. They state 
that three nails of the length of four or five inches were 
brought from it to that of Amar; and that a large vessel 
arrived off this Island MWathea, remained near it for two 
days, and lowered a boat into the water which made several 
trips to the shore: and that the first time she went in three 
of the natives were killed. And if they are right about 
the time which has elapsed since that vessel passed it must 
have been in the year 1764 or 1765. Consequently this 
would have been the island that the navigator Viron named 
‘Coral Island ’—although it is not so long as he states, for 
he called it eleven leagues in length, and it is not that 
much but only seven. Its breadth is three, and in all other 
particulars it agrees with his description®*. The people of 


1 Bougainville relates this partly true story against his own cook, 
who, he writes, “revint bientét plus mort que vif,” and declared to his 
Commander “que j’aurois beau le reprimander, que je ne lui ferois jamais 
autant de peur qu'il venoit d’en avoir 4 terre.” [Bibl. no. 19, p. 191.] 

2 The island here named can only be Ma’atea, situated 120 miles 
N.N.E.. of Tahiti. The one the Spaniards called Zodos Santos is 
Anaa, which lies a good 200 miles E. by N. from Taiarapu. See 
note on p. 291. We first hear of Ma’atea—or Makatea, as its own 
people pronounce it—from the published accounts of Roggeveen’s 
voyage, including his official journal [Bibl. no. 90, pp. 169-170]. 
He was its European discoverer, so long before as June 2nd, 1722; 
when he sent a boat inshore, had a brush with the natives, and gathered 
half a sack of purslane for his invalids. Neither Byron and Mouat, 
Cumming, Wallis, Carteret, nor Cook sighted Ma’atea at any time ; 
and it seems therefore probable that Hervé’s informant was relating an 
occurrence which really took place at Zakaroa, as explained in the 
next note. 

3 The facts are that H.M.S. Dolphin and Tamar under Commodore 
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the Island of S* Cristobal or Maitu saw the same ship 
about the same time!: from thence she proceeded to that 
of Amar, where Thomas Pautu says he then saw her, and 
that she was larger than the four frigates which have been 
at the Island, and than ours. From thence [Tahiti] she 
went to S* Domingo or Morea, and then to Orallatea ; but 
according to what the people of the other islands have told 
him she never hoisted a boat out nor stopped at any of 
them, excepting at the first; they contented themselves 
with merely coasting them’, 

The said navigator Viron states that while they were 
engaged in taking soundings off the Island he named 
‘Corales*’? two canoes of the Island came out, and his 
people killed two of the natives in them. It is quite 
possible that a third was wounded and afterwards died 
unbeknown to our narrator; so that not the least doubt 
remains in my mind that the Island of Todos Sanios is the 
real Mathea and ‘Coral Island‘, that of Awar the same 
that the said navigator named after King George’, and that 
of Orallatea his “Prince of Wales Island,” these being 
the Islands by which the vessel passed as stated by the 
aforenamed Thomas. It has not come to my knowledge 


Byron touched at the islands he named “ King George’s ”—Takaroa 
and Zakapoto of the natives (Zzwkea and Ura of Cook, Zwee Ge- 
broeder and Schadelijk of Roggeveen)—in June 1765. They remained 
near for two days, and several trips were made to the reef with the 
ship’s boats. At Takaroa they unfortunately shot three natives the 
first time they communicated, but afterwards the natives withdrew, and 
some coconuts and scurvy-grass (Lepidium piscidium, F orst.) were pro- 
cured. Nothing is more likely than that the three nails mentioned may 
have emanated from Roggeveen’s wrecked ship and been carried by 
some natives’ canoe to Ra’zroa, and thence by way of Ma’atea to Tahiti. 

I Byron’s ships did not pass anywhere near M¢hetza—or Matle as 
the Spaniards wrote it. The vessel here indicated can only have been 
the same Dolphin when commanded by Wallis, in 1767 : the Swadlow, 
under Carteret, having parted company at the exit of Magalhaens’ 
Strait and passed 250 miles S. of Mehetia. Bougainville’s Boudeuse 
was nearly ten months later. 

2 Wallis, in the Dolphin. 

3 Byron did not zame them ‘Coral Islands,’ but the writer of the 
anonymous narrative of his voyage [Bibl. nos. 22 and 81] described 
them as such. 


4 Quite a wrong conclusion. 

§ It was easy for Hervé to confuse the “King George’s Islands” of 
Byron (see note 3 above) with “King George the Third’s Island ” 
(Tahiti) of Wallis, at that date. : 


_ ® Byron’s “Prince of Wales’s Island” was Ra@iroa. He never 
sighted Razatea. 
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that any other ship has been in these waters from Europe 
during the year 1764 or ’65. And the more so in that 
there is no doubt the four frigates which have been at the 
Island of Amar were English. 

I also offer a correction of what the same voyager says 
about the Island of Amar: he tries:to make out that it is 
of little worth, and if it be really so inconsiderable he 
contradicts himself by having bestowed so exalted a name 
upon it, and by concealing its latitude and longitude. 


Our natives aver that the arzz Ott, principal Cacique of 
the Island of Awaz, is not at liberty to marry, because in 
the event of his death, the succession to the Government of 
the Island would devolve on his next brother so that they 
do not inherit from father to son but from the brother, or 
from uncle to nephew, it being obligatory for the Governing 
chief of the Island to be a batchelor’. 


Persons caught in the act of stealing are punished. If 
a trifling matter they make their hands fast, and set fire to 
their beards and other parts of the body where hair grows. 
If they are caught stealing articles of value such as cloaks, 
canoes, or other things of that. kind, they are bound hand 
and foot, a good sized stone is firmly lashed about the neck, 
and another fastened to the thighs ; they are then launched 
in a canoe and taken well out to sea, where it is capsized 
so as to drown the offender. If not taken in the act of 
theft they are allowed to go free and nothing is done to 
them, although they may be known to have committed 
the theft. 


The ari or Cacique holds absolute sway within his 
jurisdiction ; and when he wants to punish any persons of 


' The only vessels known to have been at Tahiti prior to Boenechea’s 
first visit were H.M.S. Dolphin in 1767, the frigate La Boudeuse and 
flute L’E toile (Bougainville’s) in 1768, and H.M.S. Endeavour (Cook) 
in 1769. Tupaia told Cook, however, that a white man’s ship had 
previously been lost at Razadea, and that all her people who survived 
the wreck were killed by the natives. There appears to be no other 
record of this occurrence, and the vessel’s identity has never been 
established nor even guessed at. 

» Here Hervé is again confusing “ King George the Third’s Island” 
(Tahiti) with remarks published in the unauthorised anonymous 
narrative of Byron’s voyage [Bibl. nos. 22 and 81], in reference to 
“King George’s Islands” (Zakaroa and Takafpoto). 

° This statement is not quite in accordance with fact. 
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his District for an offence against his person, or otherwise, 
he orders them to be tied by the hands and beaten across 
the pit of the stomach with a stick; the severity of the 
punishment varying with the nature of the fault. 

They obey the Cacique who commands them and render 
him infinite affection, and they pay him tribute in one way 
or another. When the said Cacique wants anything he 
sends his steward or secretary to the house of a vassal 
from whom he requisitions a cloth wrap that they call 
parue’, or two; to another, from whom he demands a hog ; 
another, plantains; and others, again, a canoe; according, 
in fact, as he considers the commoner is able to give. If 
the vassal fail to render the tribute demanded he is ordered 
to depart out of his Jurisdiction, by way of banishment, 
until he brings a good offering. 


They are accustomed to have only one wife, whom they 
repudiate when they please; for Thomas Pautu believes 
that there have occurred instances of a Cacique having 
retained his proper wife for only five or six months, and 
having then cast her off to take to himself another. When 
a Cacique dies the widow he leaves carries on the command 
of the District of which the deceased was Chief. If this 
lady marries again, the new husband, even if not an ard 
or Cacique himself, holds sway in the District ; but if she 
dies, the second husband retains no privileges beyond any 
he may have possessed before he married her. The avii 
Titorea, Cacique of the District of Zallarabu, where we 
were at anchor, was an avzz by virtue of his wife, because 
she was the widow of an aviz who was the ruling Chief of 
that District ; but when she dies the power passes to the 
son of the deceased avzz, who is called “ Vehiatua,” a great 
friend of mine and a young fellow of fine presence, some 
seventeen or eighteen years old : who is at present governing 
a portion of the lands of the District of Zallarabu. 


The priests of these natives cannot marry either. If 
the natives kill a hog the head must be given to the priest, 
whom they call ‘Pure?, and the loins to the Chiefs, as 
a rigorous obligation, and something more, so that scarcely 
any of it remains for the owner of the hog. Each District 
has but one Pure, and one £77 or Cacique. 


1 Paruat. 2 See note 2 on p. 335. 
23—3 
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They say that a youth of very pleasing features who 
came on board the Frigate while we were at A war's Island 
and whom, at first, we took for a woman, belonged to that 
of Ovallatea. He came again with four others equally 
well favoured, and they tell us that they were all from 
thence, and that the people there are much fairer than 
those of Awaz, especially the women. 


_ They also tell us that there is in that island a very 
great abundance of good timber trees, some very large, and 
that the canoes built there are much larger than those of 
the other Islands. 

Each arii owns a large vessel that they call Pazia’, 
according to the signs they make to us as much as sixteen 
varas in length, and carrying fifty men of acrew. They say 
there is one of the same kind at the island of S* Cristobal, 
which they keep hauled up on the hillside in order that she 
may not be stolen from them: no doubt she is taken to 
pieces in sections. They say that the largest vessel in 
these islands belongs to Oval/atea and that each hull is — 
twenty varas in length?, and two in breadth ; both being of 
even size and placed at a distance of three varas apart, 
with spars fixed athwartships from the one to the other, by 
means of which they are well lashed together. Each 
canoe-body is fitted on the inside with knees, which project 
upwards above the gunwales ; and to these they fix wash- 
’ boards [or sheer-strakes]. So that, besides having a length 
of twenty varas, each hull has a breadth of two varas 
which, together with the three varas of intervening space, 
gives each vessel a total beam of seven varas. They raise 
on them with the wash-boards as much as they wish, so 
that I gather there will be some projection over the water, 
and they will thus be capable of accommodating many 
persons on board. 

They rig some of these with two masts and their sails. 
The heel of the mast fits or rests on a stout plank fixed 
across the two canoe-bodies, with the mast at the middle 
part. When they have to carry women on board they 
build a small deck-house on the canoes, and when. they 
reach port it is put ashore with the women, and then they 
only step one mast in the vessel. 


1 Pahi. ‘Yhe Spanish x used.to be sounded as a guttural aspirate. 


2 Cook mentions seeing two fahzi hulls 76 feet in length ; and Banks 
describes one that he measured at Raiatea, 51 feet on the water-line. 
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On remarking to our natives that although we made 
the entire tour of the Island we never saw a single example 
of this class of vessel, they replied that they were all away 
at that time at the Island of Ovad/atea, and that there is 


one season of the year when they go over there, and there 


are other times when those of that Island come to the Isle 
of Amar. And they give us to understand that they choose 
their time to avoid the bad weather, for he believes there 
are occasions when A ua7’s Island is swept by gales of wind 
from the N. or from the E., both of them of such force that 
they snap off the trunks of coconut-palms!. 


JUAN. DE HERVE. 


The above ts a copy of tts original. Lima: 4th of June,1773. 


Joseph de Garmendia. 


1 For the King’s acknowledgment in reply to the foregoing and its 
covering despatch, see p. 363. 
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[It next appears that Boenechea’s journal (with perhaps 
the foregoing despatch and enclosure as well) was submitted 
by the King’s desire to Don Juan de Langara, whose fame 
as a naval commander was already in the ascendant and 
who had himself more than once traversed the Pacific 
Ocean (North of the Line) in the ship Buen Consejo, for an 
expression of his views on the new discoveries. This 
officers Memorandum or report is here presented, but 
the connected correspondence, if any existed, has not 
come to light. It will be noticed that Arriaga’s despatch 
to the Viceroy in acknowledgement of no. 810, communi- 
cating the King’s appreciation and reiterated command 
to push the matter forward, was dated a few days later 
than Don Juan de Langara’s somewhat self-contradictory 
report—both from San Lorenzo. So that it seems 
probable the document had been laid before the King, and 
that, while deprecating any project of colonising Tahiti as 
a commercial or even political venture, it had served to 
flatter and encourage the scheme inspired by His Majesty’s 
“catholic piety” for safely piloting the genial and zn- 
souctant Tahitians along the “path to salvation.” It was 
for this reason, among: others, that the expedition was 
renewed and Boenechea sailed a second time in command 
of the Aguila as related in the despatches and journals 
that follow, in the next volume.—Ed.] 


MEMORANDUM 


[by Captain Don Juan de Langara? y Huarte addressed, 
presumably, to the Secretary of State for the Navy]. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 

In obedience to Your Excellency’s command 


I have examined the Log of the voyage conducted by 
Capt. Don Domingo Bonechea to explore the island of 


1 The Escorial. 


2 This was the distinguished officer who in 1780, with a much 
inferior force, struck his flag and became a prisoner to Admiral Rodney 
off Cape Santa Maria, where also he received three wounds. In 1793 he 
commanded the Spanish fleet associated with Lord Hood’s forces off 
Toulon ; and eventually rose to the highest administrative offices in 
the Navy Department, including that of Lord High Admiral and 
Secretary of State. 
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Otaeyte, in which I observe that the distance from Lima 
at which he found that island and those adjacent to it, 
namely 1300 leagues, differs but slightly from that which 
Alvaro de Mendafia sailed over before meeting with the 
ones he named “Salomon’s Islands,” but did not explore 
completely, though he nevertheless places them between 
the parallels of 6° and 12° South. 

Touching the statements made by natives of Otaeyti to 
the effect that more islands lie to the N.W. of it, one may 
infer that this archipelago perhaps does extend to the 
parallels within which those others [Salomon’s] are included. 
But, whether they be the Salomon’s or no, I find nothing in 
this description or Journal to indicate that they have much 
to recommend them, for they only found there a limited 
quantity of food products, on a par with the poverty of 
their inhabitants. The countryside furnishes no timber of 
value from any point of view; and it seems they do not 
mention any wealth of Stones or Metals being met with in 
the bowels of the Earth. As to the sea-shore, one could 
only expect that there should be a pearl fishery if they had 
seen pearls there in plenty; they remarked but few how- 
ever, and those few small and of poor lustre. The colour 
often depends, however, on the mode of procuring them. 

The anchorages, although they are not commodious, 
are passable for a parallel where fine weather prevails, as 
is there the case. 

Our customary voyages do not need such a port of call, 
which could be of service only to vessels bound from East 
to West, because of the trade-winds which blow from the 
Ist and 2nd quadrant within the tropics all round the 
Globe. The only ship that shapes her course through 
those seas is the one returning from Acapulco to Manila; 
but she has no occasion to cross the Line, and, favoured by 
those same winds, makes good her passage in the northern 
hemisphere throughout, in little time. 
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I do not imagine that this [Tahiti] can be of use to any 
nation, because of its distance from their several bases, as 
well as from our own: because of the expense: because of 
the difficulty or impossibility of supporting it : and because 
one can think of no other motive for holding it than illicit 
trade. And illicit trade arises or flourishes only when it 
can do business at lower prices and in greater volume than 
open trade, which in this instance has no place. 

A study of voyages made round the world by the South 
Sea route, and of those undertaken expressly for the dis- 
covery of Southern Lands, shows what a number of in- 
habited islands there are, small and large, in that part of 
the southern hemisphere from Cape Horn as far as to the 
Philippines; and the difficulty of occupying so many 
obliges one to set value only on those Countries which, by . 
their produce or other materials of vegetable growth, can 
contribute to the satisfaction of their discoverers, and bring 
happiness also to their own proper inhabitants if they 
should secure the good fortune to be ruled over by those 
professing the catholic religion. 

These considerations, with others of a similar nature 
better known to Your Excellency than to myself, and 
which I refrain from reciting lest 1 weary your attention, 
oblige one to regard the colonization of the Islands in 
question as not necessary: I venture even to say that, in 
view of the great expense it must occasion to the Royal 
exchequer, it would be prejudicial. 

Yet, at the same time, one feels urged by the reflections 
that would gladden those hapless natives if they but knew 
that what they would find to be their path to salvation lay 
in the hands of the Catholic King, and that, by it, they 
might attain the same right as all other subjects of His 
Majesty to the enjoyment of his beneficence for the good 
of their souls and the propagation of the Gospel. So that, 
weighing the arguments one with another, I am for thinking 
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that missionaries should be sent to them, accompanied by 
some Spaniards bearing arms; and that, after fortifying © 
themselves at Osaeyze so as to live there in security against 
the natives, they should root the true religion firmly 
amongst them, and afterwards extend it to the rest of that 
archipelago by the aid of such small craft as can be built 
locally. 
S" Lorenzo: 13th November, 1773. 
Most Excellent Sefior, 


JUAN DE LANGARA Y HUARTE. — 


DESPATCH 


[from the Secretary of State for the Indies to the Viceroy 
of Peru, embodying a Royal Command]. 


His Majesty much appreciates the farther tidings com- 
municated by Your Excellency in your despatch no. 810, 
about the exploration and general features of the Islands 
of Amat; and commands me to tell you that your zeal 
leads him to hope that you will not lose sight of this 
important matter until his Royal wishes already made 
clear to you shall have been duly realised. 


May God, &c. 
S= Lorenzo: 24th November, 1773. 
JULIAN DE ARRIAGA. 
To Ser D= Manuel de Amat. 


End of Volume J. 
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PROSPECT AND PLAN OF A PART OF THE ISLAND OF TAHITI (TAIARAPU): 
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